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LET’S DIVIDE EQUITABLY 


Wy it the end of the war in Europe, the situation in regard 
to gasoline in the eastern part of the United States eased 
to such an extent that allowances for driving were increased 
within a few weeks. Already automobiles have had advances of 
from 50 to 75 per cent in the case of A and B card holders. 
But so far the relief granted power boat owners (except com- 
mercial) by OPA has been negligible and totally inadequate 
for the operation of their craft. 

Last summer, when gasoline was much scarcer than it fs now, 
boats were allowed two gallons per horse power up to a total of 
125 gallons for each three-month period and their owners were 
urged to keep them afloat and in commission. In this way boats 
were kept in reasonable condition and their owners got some 
use from them. Then, when the acute crisis had passed, these 
same boat owners were cut down to a fuel allowance of that of 
the holder of an A card driver, 24 gallons per quarter, irre- 
spective of horse power. Now, with the easing of the fuel 
situation, boats, at this writing, have been granted only the 
revised allowance for an A card holder, 36 gallons per quarter. 
To anyone who knows boats, with their wide range of power 
and their limited cruising radius, it does not make sense to base 
this allowance on that of an automobile. If this is all the fuel 
that can be had, many boats will have to remain out of com- 
mission this summer. 

Strong representations have been made to OPA by the 
American Power Boat Association and by many boating 
organizations, as well as by the magazines and individuals, so 
far without avail. Yet, according to all reports, there is plenty 
of gasoline here to restore the original allowance of two gallons 
per horse power. All of the fuel used by pleasure boats under 
this allowance would amount to only a small fraction of one 
per cent of that used for pleasure driving. The amount burned 
by cars going to race tracks and ball games in any large area 
on a single day would supply all power boats in that area for 
a whole quarter. If driving for pleasure is allowed at all, then 
boat owners should receive an allowance that will give them 
comparable mileage to the car and not just comparable gallonage. 

Unless all gasoline for recreational use is banned, which it 
is not, then let’s divide it equitably. 
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O YOU remember the reception accorded the com- 
mander of the mine-laying U-boat that surrendered 
at Portsmouth, N. H.? He complained that he and his 

crew were being regarded as gangsters, and an American lieu- 
tenant remarked, succinctly, ‘You are gangsters. Get the hell 
off this boat.” So the gangsters proceeded to the naval prison. 
It’s a good story, but an even better one, by newspaper stand- 
ards, is contained in an exclusive dispatch in The Chicago Sun 
which has been forwarded to me by Crawford F. Faihy, a 
reader who shares my admiration for newspaper seagoing 
phraseology. I quote: “The sub, which was bound for Japan 
with German Luftwaffe officers and two Japanese aboard, was 
one of the best prizes of the war. The inside story is that the 
Americans and Canadians got wind of its presence some 500 
miles off the coast of Newfoundland about the same time. Both 
fleets immediately hove to, as they say in the Navy, and started 
for the sub.” The italics are, of course, mine. 


They also say in the Navy that the complete evolution of 
heaving to two fleets to catch a sub is one which can only be 
told by The Chicago Sun after all wartime restrictions have been 
lifted. The part that I can now improvise is interesting enough. 
The fleets not only heave to, but do so with windsails and 
ventilators aback and scuttlebutts tuned to dangerously high 
frequencies. Smoke screens are laid down in the Combat Intelli- 
gence Centers and deep-sea divers embark stern first in Army 
Ascender planes which, like their parent vessels — whether 
male or female — heave to as soon as they are waterborne. 
The U-boat, realizing that escape is now hopeless, submerges to 
a depth of 987 fathoms (1805 meters) and flies a black flag in 
token of surrender. The crew, except for the Japanese, who 
heave to independently on Samurai swords, climb the flag 
halliard and give themselves up to the divers. They claim that 
deep: down in their hearts they are not Nazis but have always 
been Harpo Marxian Communists, and when Earl Browder 
learns of this he does another flipflop and asks to be reinstated in 
a Federal stir. The joint American and Canadian fleets now 
heave from (as they say in the Navy) and go about their routine 
business of confusing and obfuscating The Chicago Sun. 


Being on the subject, I enjoy singling out for approbation the 
advertisement of a popular brand of whiskey that appeared 
recently in the national magazines. It was a most yachty pic- 
ture, seen through a porthole and featuring three sloops close- 
reaching on the starboard tack. The one in the foreground, with 
7 on her mainsail, is fatuously supposed by the artist to be 
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winning a race between the three sloops, and, in fact, the caption 
states that she is ‘Always Out in Front.” But the sad fact of 


the matter, technically speaking, is that she is a quarter of a - 


mile to leeward of sloop 2, and at least half a mile to leeward of 
sloop 5, the actual winnah. It would have been so simple for the 
artist to paint the yachts on the other tack, thereby putting his 
favorite in the weather berth. 


I’m still doing my sailing vicariously, although I hope soon 
to be invited aboard a Penguin of the Potomac River fleet. In 
the meantime, I am indebted to Weston Martyr for a letter in 
which he recounts his initial experiences sailing on the much- 
maligned Norfolk Broads. After jibing, going aground in reeds 
and tangling his masthead and gaff in overhanging trees, he got 
the trick of handling one of the local shoal draft numbers and 


was so brash as to challenge a native gent in a race to wind- — 


ward, a mile up a canal. “It was a dead beat for me all the 


way,” he writes, “but the old gent got the wind abeam on the © 


first tack and made his boat move and then, blast me, if he 
didn’t go roaring up along the lee bank all the way to the finish 
and beat me by three-quarters of a mile, if not more. Some 
trick of getting the pressure of water between the bow and the 
bank, but it beat me. So now, what with one thing or another, I 
do not sneer at these Broads sailors any more. The worst of it 
was, they found out who I was, and chaps in the local pubs 
would ask me if I found much difference in the sailing on the 
Broads and around the Fastnet, and I had to admit that the 
Fastnet was child’s play to it.” 


Reminds me of the time I was anchoring Hotspur in Five 
Islands, Maine, didn’t get my mainsail down, and barged into a 
local Friendship sloop. I did her quite a lot of damage, and when 
I looked up her owner and introduced myself he was very nice 
about it. Didn’t twit me with remarks about the Fastnet or 
blue water cruising or anything like that. But I still run into — 
I mean encounter — friends of the owner who say, “Oh yes, 
you’re the character from Yacutine who didn’t know any 
better than, to ram the Rev. Russell Boynton’s Sky Pilot.” The 
reverend must have been quite a raconteur. 


And who was it who was presented with a copy of his own 
book on learning to sail, the copy being marked at the passage 
on how to pick up a mooring? It was an embarrassing moment 
for the author, as he had just missed his mooring three times 
hand running. It all adds to what I’ve always contended — 
that writers are a bad lot. 





Sure was swell... 
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But 


when all’s 


UESS we didn’t realize what a cushy life we led back 
G there between World Wars One and Two. ; 

But we do now, all right. And this time we'll take good 
care that once we swap guns for sails, and battle for fishing 
tackle, the seas will stay peaceful for generations. 

So, while concentrating 100 per cent on boats to help 
bring that fine day sooner, we at Jakobson dream, as you 
do, of getting that boat of yours afloat again. Specifically, 
of repainting or rebuilding her, of hauling or overhauling, 
part or overall. Be she big or little, sail or motor, pleasure 
or commercial, your dream boat will be our business again, 
just as soon as conditions permit. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


The placid waters of the Potomac, from Washington to Point Lookout, have been “home waters” for most of ‘‘Margaret’s’’ long life 


LOOKING ASTERN 


Recollections of an Old Yaw! 


By FRANKLIN S. MILLER 


ORN the sloop Priscilla in 1896, and now for many 
years the yawl Margaret, I believe I am the oldest 
living sailing yacht native to the Potomac River, 
and yet in as good health as any of my much 
younger sisters. Those who conceived and built 
me were of the New England persuasion but my 
whole long life has been spent in Southern waters 
accustomed only to the ways and speech of that 

_part of the world, where, when they say “‘he goes by water,” it is 
Meant that he lives and gains his living or pleasure by and of the 
water; when the expression ‘‘back in the land” is used, the 
impression is conveyed as of another world, with just a savor of 
pity for a less fortunate place and people. 

Let us pause while I tell a little of my home waters. It may 
not be generally known how mighty the Potomac is. From 
Washington to Lower Cedar Point Light, 51.5 nautical miles 
below, it is a mighty river, sometimes three and four miles wide 
and carrying a strong tide. But from Lower Cedar Point to 
Point Lookout, 36.4 nautical miles, where the Potomac joins 
Chesapeake Bay, it is as salt as and virtually an arm of the 
Chesapeake, sometimes six, seven and more miles in width and, 
at the mouth, twelve miles across from Point Lookout in Mary- 
land to Smith (named for Captain John Smith of Pocohontas 
fame) Point in Virginia. All this is beautiful water, abounding in 
good harbors and interesting history on either side. 

My life began with the Aldens. In the history of American 


with @ past. The figurehead of the late Arthur Curtiss 
mes’ bark “Aloha.” Photo by Hildegarde Selchow 


yachts that is a name to conjure with. There was William Henry 
Harrison Alden and his son, a certain John Alden, and when they 
had finished my building, it was but natural that I should be 
christened Priscilla. That was in the spring of 1896, the scene of 
the blessed event being the rear of the Alden domicile at 1308 8 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. Therefore, I am now over 49 
years of age, yet sound of heart and happy in that John, like the 
original John, has never lost his love for me, visits me frequently 
and, like his forebear, speaks for himself and even more for me. 

The facts concerning my birth were unknown to me when I was 
so young but I have since learned them from the old heads who 
gathered in my cabin from time to time to have a gam over 
coffee and other refreshments. I must have been well put up, for 
William Henry Harrison Alden had been an old-time millwright 
and was a fine mechanic, especially with the tools of a carpenter. 
And too, his son John was a smart young fellow of sixteen or 
seventeen, well along in geometry and drafting; he was my 
designer. 

The lumber chosen consisted of the best white oak for fram- 
ing and, for planking, white cedar from a swamp sawmill in 
New Jersey. The cedar arrived in Washington with the bark 
still on the edges of the planks, the latter being some 30 feet in 
length so that, in my over all of 25, beam of 8 and present draft 
of 3 feet, most of the planks extend from bow to stern and, due 
to this, and the further fact that the planks were edge-bolted, 
my body has never shown the slightest tendency to hog. 




















Another somewhat unusual factor contributed to my health 
and longevity: my frames, on six-inch spacing, were ripped twice 
at the extreme bends, giving them.the appearance of being 
laminated and this feature of construction most certainly pre- 
vented checking on the outside and crushing on the inside of the 
bends. This also enabled the bending to be done with a mini- 
mum of steaming and, too, facilitated the pronounced tumble 
home in which my topsides were fashioned. 

In the beginning, they gave me a centerboard well of two- 
inch white oak, seven feet long, set on.an 8- by 4-inch white oak 
keelson, the latter being rabbeted for white oak garboards. The 
well housed a board of 3%-inch steel, weighing approximately 
300 pounds, raised by bronze wire rope tackle. In addition, I 
carried 2000 pounds of inside ballast and, with such kentledge, 
was extremely quick in stays. 

As I have said, I have for many years been the keel yawl 
Margaret, yet it is noteworthy that my mainmast is the original 
stick, worked out by the Aldens from a fine piece of white spruce, 
and this spar is as pure in heart and free from decay as the day it 
was first stepped. 

When the time came for me to be clothed, my builders chose 
Wamsutta long fiber Egyptian cotton by Wilson & Silsby, of 
Boston, at that time makers of sails for the Cup defenders. 

I don’t remember so much about those first three years when 
John Alden practically lived with me but I am told that during 
that period I was never beaten by any yacht of comparable size. 
I do know that I footed fast and can still show a good turn of 
speed. John and I engaged in many races. 

There came a time when Skipper John had to leave his home 
waters and, in his stead, came a new skipper, Dr. William C. 
Prentiss, retired druggist. The doctor had me changed to a keel 
yawl and thereafter cruised much with his daughter to Annap- 
olis, Norfolk and ports of the Chesapeake and its tributaries. 

One day I heard and felt a rumbling and discovered that the 
doctor’s son had installed an engine. That was long ago and I do 
not remember what make of engine it was, but I do remember 
that the doctor would come aboard, I would hear a couple of 
loud splashes overside as he jettisoned the dry batteries, ac- 
companied by his announcement that he had “No use for the 
damned thing, anyhow.” Then sail was made and the life of the 
wind entered my being. But that was in the days when most 
motors were inclined to suffer from dyspepsia, asthma and 
general heart failure. Since then, I once chummed with a sturdy, 
long-lived 2-cylinder Buffalo and for the past ‘14 years I have 
had the hearty codperation of a small 4-cylinder engine from 
Red Wing, Minnesota, which is as quiet as a modern sewing 
machine. In all those 14 years, this unobtrusive companion has 
required nothing more than gas, oil and two sets of spark plugs. 
I feel that this friend of my bosom has helped me out of grave 
difficulties on several occasions. 

Dr. Prentiss finally sailed into that haven where all good 
watermen go and he was succeeded by several skippers with 
whom I was never very intimate. 
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Out on the beach, left, for a tide while her bottom is being scrubbed, 
Above, as the sloop “Priscilla,” she won a club race in 1899 


Then came my present skipper, a fellow long on imagination 
and short on funds, who said he had been dreaming of me the 
whole time he was in France with the infantry. He has been 
with me the longest time of any, going on 24 years this spring of 
1945. He certainly looked after me, and dressed me up in new 
clothes twice. Further, he gave me a new keelson and, from time 
to time, new timbers and planks. He would arrive at the curved 
shape of a timber by flattening a piece of quarter-inch copper 


gasoline feed pipe and then tapping that into the bilge where the 


new and to-be-bent timber was destined to go. The flattened 
tubing, though sufficiently pliable, retained its shape more con- 
sistently than the bar of lead so often used. 

All this gave me a new lease on life and was enhanced by the 
fact that, in several winters, when I was hauled and blocked and 
had dried, the Skipper painted the bilge with North Carolina tar 
with a small amount of kerosene mixed therewith. This tar is a 
pine tree product, not thick and black but of a somewhat amber 


_ color and rather light consistency, so constituted as to permeate 


wood readily. Another benefit I have enjoyed, one conducive to 
life and health, is an ever open companionway, the consequent 
ventilation defeating the tendency to mold and rot. Of course, 
this cannot be done where marauders or meddlers are about. 

My major operation was performed last year. Then it was 
found that my stem had rotted around the bobstay eyebolt. 
Dismayed, the skipper felt that at last he was in irons but he 
went up to Alexandria, Va., and fetched down Cap’n John 
Thomas Langley, a mite of a man with the accumulated wisdom 
of 75 years. Together they teased out the old stem and, after one 
failure, succeeded in installing a fine new stem and apron of 
prime white oak; the two being bolted together with a filling of 
Kuhl’s Bedlast between to deny the entrance of any water what- 
soever. They said it was more difficult to remove the old stem, 
without surrounding damage, than to install the new one. Old 
Mr. Langley is a good shipwright and can talk, too, when he gets 
started; in fact, one of his chums has said: ‘‘He can talk seven 
ebb tides down — any time!” 

In the matter of upkeep, a more or less constant thing for the 
life of any craft, I have had a singular advantage in that the 
Skipper resides in a bungalow situated on the Virginia shore 
of the Potomac and my mooring is a little offshore, right abreast 
the house. Further, and of particular benefit to us, we have our 
own railway right there on the shore which was once a part of 
George Washington’s Mount Vernon estate. For the railway, 
some years ago the Skipper obtained from nearby abandoned 
brick clay pits the 2-inch iron rails upon which formerly the little 
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trams ran with their cargoes of clay. These rails were spiked to 
cross ties on the beach and then, lashed to and floated into posi- 
tion by two bateaux, cast off and allowed to sink. All that lacked 
then was power for hauling. Up the shore a short distance lay 
the bones of the ancient schooner Centurion, said to have been 
built at Sayville, Long Island, before or during the Civil War 
and sailing until just a few years ago, when she was stove at the 
dock by a steamboat. Centurion was found to bear upon her fore- 
deck a two-spooled, two-handled winch of large and powerful 
proportions. This winch, detached and mounted on a 10” by 10” 
oak post at the head of the ways, hauls the cradle, the latter 
being mounted low on 9-inch wheels from the aforementioned 
trams. Such a rig requires the proverbial strong back and weak 
mind behind considerable pumping, but it gets ’em out of the 
water. I count myself lucky since not many yachts have their 
own private railway, so situated that the Skipper can see from 
his window how things are on the shore. 

Also, at the home port, the Skipper moors and cares for boats 
of other skippers, two of the latter being ladies. Strangely, they 
are generally sail boats, a skipjack, a sharpie and other small 
ones. I hear him say there is little profit in it but that it’s “art 
for art’s sake.”” One time a person came along and asked if he 
could “park” a boat there, to which the Skipper replied that he 
was afraid he couldn’t help him out, that he didn’t know much 
about “parking” boats and that he had better go somewhere 
else. The person, looking somewhat mystified, went somewhere 
else. 

We have all been rather fortunate in staying at moorings dur- 
ing the violent squalls of summer and the occasional tail ends of 
hurricanes in the fall. In the latter season, we wear short lengths 
of old garden hose, split and encasing the bobstays; then the 
rope pennants do not chafe through on the bobstays. 

This skipper looks after us pretty well but is somewhat 
peculiar to deal with. The best way to approach him is to let on 
like you shave with a straight razor, mention how fond you are 
of clams, lead up to a statement that you don’t mind the bones 
when eating shad or herring, that you are passionately fond of 
shad roe. 

Now, let me tell you that all the fun in being a lady like me 
does not consist in being operated on sometimes and breezing 
along, fair wind and foul, at other times. A large part of the 
pleasure is derived from folks who come aboard at various places 
on a cruise. 

There was the personable parson who angled from my cockpit 


- ona breezy day in tide-ridden waters. While the skipper was 


below, the preacher inadvertently dropped the interior parts of 
the percolator overboard and, on the return of the Skipper to 
the deck, remarked: “I know exactly where it went down, be- 
cause I made this pencil mark on the rail.’”” He may have been 
versed in theology but he was certainly weak in physics. 





One of her owners changed her into a keel yawl and, with his daughter, 
made frequent cruises to Annapolis, Norfolk and many other Chesa- 
Peake Bay ports. Right, two ancients, the keel yawl “Margaret” and 


her owner, Franklin S. Miller 
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Curriomen Bay is a large and lonely body of water in that 
salty portion of the Potomac River, 65.9 nautical miles from 
Washington, immediately next the eastern end of the 100-feet 
high Stratford Cliffs, and quite near the birthplace of Robert E. 
Lee. When we sometimes anchor there, we are reminded of the 
practical philosophy of a certain tall, gaunt woman who came 
aboard and revealed’ the vicissitudes of her wedded life as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ This husban’ what I got now is all right but kinder po’ly 
all the time. Got bronical trouble and his jints bothas him so. 
Doctah says he got Arthur sumpin ernother. So he cain’t do no 
mo’en crab a little. But you take that first husban’ 0’ mine, he 
was a regular oysterman, he was. Would a’been a oysterman yit 
ef he had’na got drownded. It was thisaway. They was three 
haid of ’em into a boat in the fall of the yeah and they was 
a’drudgin’ and it was a’blowin’ and it was rough, too, and they 
was a’drinkin’. And bimeby my husban’ he done got hissef all 
drunked up, an’ sometime ’long in the mo’nin’ he fell ovahbo’d, 
an’ the yothers, they pulled him out, an’ ’long about noon he 
fell ovahbo’d agin an’ they pulls him out agin. But ’long in the . 
evenin’ he was mo’ drunker and he ups and falls ovahbo’d agin, 
and that time them yother men, jus’ seem like they did’n botha 
with him no mo’, so that’s huccome he drownded. Seem lak to 
me men is so triflin’! He mighta got drunk and mighta got 
drownded, but he sure was a oysterman.”’ 

The high and precipitous cliffs, aforementioned, range along 
the Virginia shore of the Potomac from just below the birth- 
place of George Washington at Wakefield to a point close to 
Curriomen Bay and are, in that order, called the Stratford, 
Horsehead and Nomini Cliffs. They are interesting for the great 
number of fossils they contain. Most numerous among these are 
sharks’ teeth, large and small, all black and shiny. Once we 
heard a nice city lady inquire of a native on the beach as to how 
it happened that the sharks’ teeth came from so very high in the 
cliffs. The gentleman, apparently slightly bibulous, scratched 
his head a moment and replied: ‘I dunno, madam, but they 
must have been sharks of the ole school and swum mighty high.” 

About midway of the five miles or so of these cliffs a yacht 
may be anchored on the hard bottom of what the chart desig- 
nates as ‘The Sands” and those going ashore may walk up a 
narrow ravine and back about two miles to Stratford Hall, the 
birthplace of General Robert E. Lee and his father before him, 
“‘Lighthorse Harry” Lee of Revolutionary fame. Stratford Hall 
is well worth a visit by the company of any yacht, but one had 
better not leave his vessel without an anchor watch, for the 
weather is subject to sudden changes, the shore exposed, and ‘the 
bottom not very kindly to ground tackle. 

In contrast to Stratford, on high ground, Wakefield, the birth- 
place of Washington, is situated on rather low and flat ground 
fronting on the Potomac near the mouth of Pope’s Creek. In 

(Continued on page 78) 
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(Editor’s Note. Ear.y in the spring of 1911 the leading yacht clubs 
in Europe and the United States received circulars from the Auto- 
mobile Club of Italy announcing an international cruise around 
Italy to take place in July of that year. The start was to be at Turin 
and the finish at Rome, thus giving a run of about 100 miles a day. 
The race was open to any type of power boat, with classes for both 
racers and cruisers: 

Thomas Fleming Day, then ore or vic best known amateur 
yachtsmen in the United States, endeavored to secure some Ameri- 
can entries but without, success. He then conceived the idea of sail- 
ing to Italy in a small yacht to demonstrate what a properly han- 
dled small boat of correct design and construction could accomplish, 
and also not to disappoint the Italian people. 

For his boat he selected the yawl Sea Bird, which was the joint 
product of C. D. Mower, L. D. Huntington and himself. Her 
dimensions were: 25’ 0.a., 19’ w.l., 8’6”” beam and 3’8” draft. Built 
in 1903, her construction was unusually heavy for her size and type. 
Gaff-headed and V-bottomed, she carried 700 lbs. of lead on her 
keel. Her working sails totalled 400 square feet and she carried in 
addition a square sail of 130 square feet. 

His three-man crew included Theodore R. Goodwin, President of 
the Narragansett Bay Yacht Racing Association and Fred B. 
Thurber, who then, as now, was a prominent yachtsman and an 
ocean racer. This memorable voyage, one of the first ocean passages 
to be made in a small yacht, was made famous in Mr. Day’s popular 
book entitled Across the Atlantic in “‘Sea Bird.” Here, however, is 
the first published account by a member of her crew. It is based on 
his original log.) 


Bird ready for sea. These included stocking provisions 


, | \HOROUGH preparations were made in getting the Sea 
for 40 days as well as ordering new sails and new run- 


ning and standing rigging. All of the latter was of extra strength..- 


We also installed a 3 hp. Knox engine which consumed 15 gallons 
of either gasoline or kerosene in 24 hours and gave the boat a 
speed of 314 knots in smooth water. Two 20-gallon fuel tanks 
were installed under the transom and a reserve tank holding 10 
gallons was placed in the cockpit. Our drinking water was car- 
ried in two 15-gallon tanks, in addition to 12 two-quart bottles. 

We carried enough fresh food for the first three or four days, 
while our canned food consisted principally of soups, corned 
beef, salmon, beans, fruit and sardines. Other stores included 
jams, pickles, 48 packages of crackers, five pounds of pilot bread, 
ten loaves of bread, three jars of butter (over which paraffin was 
poured), onions, potatoes, several pounds of tobacco and a 
dozen quarts of liquor. 
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THE oC Riese 


A Hitherto Unpublished Account 
of a Famous Voyage Across the 


Atlantic in a 25-foot Yaw! 


By F. B, THURBER 


The cabin, which was to be our home for 40 days, measured 
8 by 6 feet and had but 4 feet 6 inches headroom. The transoms 
had hard cork cushions; one transom was built out a foot or so 
so that one could recline on it without having to lie under the 
side deck. As the other was almost entirely under the deck with 
less than 12 inches between the deck and the cushion, one could 
turn over only with difficulty! The engine was under the bridge 
deck aft where there was less than three feet of height between 
the floor and the deck. In the after part of the cockpit was a box, 
one side of which was used for tools, lashings and other deck 
gear, while the other contained a three-gallon kerosene tank. A 
five-gallon kerosene tank was also installed in the forward end of 
the cockpit. With all this additional weight, besides that of the 
crew, the Sea Bird floated three inches below her lines and, as 
her freeboard was anything but generous, this made her look 
very low in the water. 

We had set Saturday, June 10th, for our departure, as we 
wished toarriveat Rome by July 20th, the date on which the com- 
peting motor boats were due. This gave us but 40 days to reach 
our objective and Sea Bird must average more than 100 miles 
per day, as a sailing vessel is often obliged to cover much more 
than 100 miles in distance to make 100 miles on her course. As 
100 miles a day is a fair average for a large sailing ship, we were 
aware of the task before us. It is a well-known fact that June is 
the best month for crossing the Atlantic, for at that time of year 
the prevailing winds blow from the south and west. Hence we 
anticipated little head wind. We also realized that the Gulf 
Stream would favor us with from 15 to 30 miles of current 
per day. 

A letter was given us by Mayor Fletcher, of Providence, to 
deliver to the Mayor of Rome, and this we carefully put in an 
oiled silk envelope. We also carried a Bill of Health but we were 
not successful in obtaining ship’s papers as we were of only 34 
tons register and the government does not document vessels 
under five tons. However, the Collector of the Port at Provi- 
dence kindly gave us a certificate adorned with brilliantly 
colored seals, which we knew would please the Portuguese and 
Italian officials. 

By noon of the 10th everything was aboard. There was 4 
great deal of handshaking and well wishing by the crowd of 
yachtsmen who had assembled at the Rhode Island Yacht Club 
to see us off. At 1:55 p.m., five minutes before the start, the 
crew went aboard. Commodore Massie then stepped to the edge 
of the dock and made a farewell speech and presented each of us 
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In 1911, when “‘Sea Bird” and her 
three-men crew started on their 
voyage to Rome via the Azores, 
long ocean passages in relatively 
small boats were an almost un- 
heard of yachting practice. This 
voyage marked the beginning of 
deep water cruising by yachtsmen 
in small boats 


“SEA BIRD” 


“Sea Bird” was a 25-foot yawl 
with a draft of 3 feet 8 inches. 


with a gold mounted pipe. Captain Day replied appropriately 
and, at the conclusion of his speech, a gun was fired as a signal 
to start. We slipped our moosing lines, started the engine and, 
under sail and power and with the American and Italian flags 
flying, proceeded down the bay. 

Sea Bird arrived at Newport at 5:30 p.m. and, as there was 
no wind, we proceeded out through the Narrows under engine. 
The sea was smooth outside and scarcely had we cleared Bren- 
ton’s Reef Light Vessel than a hard shower approached. Our 
first night at sea was neither exciting nor pleasant, with little 
wind and frequent rain squalls. Our course was ESE 17 miles to 
Vineyard Sound Light Vessel, which was passed at 11:00 p.m., 
and at 5:45 the next morning we reached Oak Bluffs on Martha’s 
Vineyard where we were to secure an additional compass belong- 
ing to Captain Day and take on more fuel. Thirty gallons, in 
five gallon cans, were obtained, of which four cans were placed 
in the cockpit. This reduced the area of that space to four feet 
wide by 18 inches long. Two other cans were lashed between the 
mizzen shrouds. In addition, we carried a can each side in the 
main shrouds and 21 one-gallon tins were lashed on the star- 
board side of the house. This made a total of about 100 gallons 
of fuel or sufficient for six days’ running. 

At 9:30 a.m., we cleared the harbor. Full of the importance of 
the occasion, the harbor master saluted us with a shotgun, with 
the result that in a few seconds buckshot rained down on and 
about us like hailstones! As the wind was light, the engine was 
kept going and at noon Sunday we took our departure from 
Wasque. Point, Martha’s Vineyard. By one o’clock, we had 
reached the smooth water beyond Muskeget and headed ESE 
for the light vessel some 60 miles away. At 4:00 p.m., when well 


south of Nantucket, we picked up a nice sailing breeze and 


stopped the engine. 

With three in the crew, our schedule of watches gave us four 
hours on and eight off when the weather was pleasant. However, 
if squally, we were called out, to shorten sail as many as three or 



































































four times in a watch. The sensation of being suddenly awak- 
ened out of a sound sleep to come on deck, where you would be 
drenched by spray, into a night as black as your hat, is not 
conducive to a genial temper. 

At 4:30 a.m., Monday, the steam chime whistle on the light 
vessel was picked up and at 5:45 we passed close aboard, and 
asked to be reported. Our course now lay nearly 1,900 miles due 
east, but it was our intention to sail SE until the 38th parallel 
was reached, thus getting across the Gulf Stream and into more 
settled conditions as quickly as possible. However, the wind 
headed us so that the best course we could then make was east. 
By 8:00 a.m., the sun threatened to come out but was soon ob- 
scured and shortly thereafter the fog came in as thick as mud. 
Before long, the wind had freshened so that jib and mizzen were 
all the Bird could carry. Crossing the westbound steamer lane 
was not particularly agreeable under such conditions and kept 
us on the alert every minute. By eleven o’clock the fog cleared 
somewhat, the wind shifted to the SW and we were enabled to 
make good our SE course. 

In the afternoon the wind came in light from ahead with fog, 
giving us no sights that day. Fog continued thick up to mid- 
night, and the lumpy sea made our going slow. As we approached 
the edge of the Stream, the fog was cleared away by squalls, 
preceded by thunder and lightning. During this time we lay to 
under jib and mizzen. We were now well in the Stream as was 
evident from the confused condition of the sea, and the ever 
present Gulf weed. By 8:00 a.m., the atmosphere cleared, en- 
abling us to take a longitude sight, after which the wind came 
in fresh from SbyE so that we were making a good six knots. 

During all of Tuesday afternoon the wind held SbyE and we 
ran along on an easterly course. Sea Bird was so heavily loaded 
that she made little progress unless the sheets were started. 
That day we obtained the first good sight since our departure 
and found our position to be 40°20’N, 68°12’W, which placed 
us some 50 miles north of our course. 

















“Early in the morning we doused the jib and double reefed the main. 
Under this shortened: canvas ‘Sea Bird’ tore along in fine style.” 


After midnight, we made fast time with wind on the star- 
board quarter and early in the morning we doused the jib and 
double reefed the main. Under this short canvas, Sea Bird tore 
along in fine style. By seven o’clock, we ran into more rain 
squalls, which were followed by short periods of calm. During 
this interval we took up the slack of the jibstay and went in 
swimming. The water of the Gulf Stream was beautifully clear 
and blue and delightfully warm and we decided that if anyone 
would be able to keep a supply of it at some resort, he would 
make his fortune. At 8:00 a.m., the wind again came in from 
- the SSW and we logged six knots until noon. 

That afternoon a fine quartering breeze was picked up but, in 
the evening, we ran into squally weather and were kept busy 
reefing and shaking out all night. Wednesday morning dawned 
with light air, calms and rain squalls. It was then that we dis- 
covered that the Bird was making water quite rapidly. Investiga- 
tion found it to be from the stuffing box around the shaft and, 
although we tried every means of stopping it, the leak persisted. 
We found, much to our relief, that it did not increase, but leaked 
about the same amount every watch. It was necessary to pump 
her every four hours and sometimes twice in a watch, a practice 
which had to be continued for the rest of the trip. 

Having water continually in the bilge was most annoying, 
while a leak in the deck forward, which even the skipper’s in- 
genuity could not remedy, kept the blankets and stores forward 
in a soggy condition. Kerosene, which leaked from the crank- 
case into the bilge, had by this time saturated nearly everything 
in the boat..It even found its way to the potatoes! However, we 
were able to use them by paring them down.to the kerosene line 
and then adding plenty of salt. Another cheerful discovery was 
made in the afternoon. When drawing a glass of water from one 
of the tanks, we found that salt water had leaked into it through 
the deck plate. At first we thought we might be faced with a 
scarcity of water but, after checking our other tank and bottles, 
we concluded that we had enough. Nevertheless we did use the 
salty water for our coffee, which did not improve the taste of it 
or appeal to the skipper. 

Now a word about our sleeping accommodations. As ex- 
pected, once on our way we proceeded on the starboard tack 
which we held for 20 days. The lee bunk was always the choice, 
hence if two were below during the same watch the unlucky 
wretch on the weather berth had his troubles. By lying flat on 
one’s stomach, with arms and legs extended spread eagle fash- 
ion, one would be able to hold his position until the Bird took an 
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extra heavy lurch, which would throw him on the floor or on top 
of the man on the other bunk. After I had been precipitated 
in this manner several times in one night, I decided to lash my- 
self in. This was done and the scheme worked admirably for 
about an hour when, without warning, the lashings gave way 
and I was rudely awakened by landing on the end of my spine 
on the opposite bunk. After that we discovered that the best 
place to sleep was on the floor between the transoms. This 
spacious place measured 6’ long by 18’ wide, fitting one like a 
coffin. It did not permit turning over easily but had the advan- 
tage of wedging in the sleeper when once in. place, which was a 
great relief. 

The wind freshened somewhat during the night but let up 
about two o’clock Thursday morning, to be followed by a suc- 
cession of squalls. At 4:00 a.m., when I relieved the skipper at 
the helm, an unusually bad squall was making up. The sky was 
filled with dark clouds tinged with green, tufted and oily looking. 
The Sea Bird had been driving along under jib and jigger with 
lee rail awash, so the skipper decided to stay on deck and it was 
fortunate that he did. Suddenly, the wind shifted four points to 
the north’ard and blew hard. Goodwin tumbled up from below 
and assisted in lowering the jigger, receiving a nasty cut over 
the eye, which temporarily blinded him. Meanwhile, the skipper 
was lowering the jib, which came three-quarters way down and 
then jammed, owing to the halliards fouling aloft. It blew so 
hard that the tops of the seas were blown off and every minute 
we expected to see the jib torn into ribbons, but nothing could 
be done about it. 

Sea Bird lay to under the head of the jib and made wonderful 
weather of it, shipping no solid water except what-blew over her. 
It blew 45 to 50 m.p.h. for about ten minutes, by which time a 
nasty sea was running. The wind then moderated to about 40 
miles and we put her off before it and, under headsail alone, she 
fairly flew off to leeward. She drove before it for three hours, 
riding the constantly increasing seas like a duck. By 8:00 a.m. 
the wind suddenly dropped out and for the next four hours we 
made slow progress, the heavy seas shaking the wind out of the 
sails. Eventually the sun made an appearance and at noon we 

icked up a fine westerly which was the wind we had been wait- 
ing patiently for during the past five days and, with all sails set, 
the Bird jogged along at five knots. 

All the next afternoon the conditions were ideal. We had a 
moderate breeze, a long, easy rolling sea, a cloudless sky, and we 
thoroughly enjoyed ourselves. After mess we took an ampli- 
tude, that is, checked up our standard compass by the sun as 
it set, and found there was 14 point westerly deviation. During 
the evening the wind hauled more southerly and, as it was then 
a broad reach, we made fast time. With the exception of an hour 
or so about 3:00 a.m., when we lowered away for a squall, the 
Sea Bird averaged 61% knots until Saturday noon. After working 
up our sight, we were much pleased to find that we had covered 
163 miles, which was by far our best day’s run. 

That afternoon the wind hauled into the south and increased 
to the extent that we shortened to jib, double-reefed main and 
single-reefed mizzen. Suddenly the wind increased in force to a 
moderate gale and we were obliged to take all sail off and heave 
to under trysail. All that night we experienced a succession of 
rain and wind squalls that almost took the heart out of us. Be- 
fore sunset, we had again decided to heave to for the night but 
found that, by running off, we nearly fetched our course. So, 
under jib and'reefed mizzen, we bore off to leeward, being care- 
ful not to broach to in the stiff sea that was running. I have seen 
some lightning in the six times I have crossed the Gulf Stream, 
but never anything to equal the display that night. From all 
sides, continuous flashes of sheet lightning alternated with 
jagged forks striking into the sea and served to intensify the 
blackness of the night. When dawn finally broke, it was a most 
welcome sight. The engine was run continuously and, as a result 
of a leaky petcock, it filled the cabin with a thin blue smoke from 
the burnt kerosene. Owing to the danger of a sea boarding us it 
was necessary to keep the hatch closed all but a crack, and an 
hour below was all that one could stand. 

The afternoon of the 19th the wind came in fresh from the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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TRAINING YOUR RACING CREW 


By HARVEY J. FLINT 


UST AS the character, mental attitude and habits of 
the leader of a business are reflected by his 
subordinates, just so a crew reflects the indi- 
viduality of a boat’s skipper. It’s largely true 
that as a skipper thinks so also goes his boat. 

‘Before he commences to train his crew, there- 

: fore, a serious skipper will train himself. For 

the purpose of this article we’ll consider that this little feat has 

already been performed. His boat is in racing condition. Every- 
thing is ready. 

All that’s needed is a good crew. The raw material is in our 
Armed Forces, so it is, therefore, more important than ever to 
coach and train those willing souls who help us try to win that 
race. : 

Assuming there is still some choice of raw material, let’s 
choose a young man who likes to sail and who loves to race. He 
will be unconscious of inconveniences; he won’t mind much 
whether or not he eats or whether he’s dry and hot or wet and 
cold. He’ll lay out to windward with a minimum of shrug as a 
wave selects his willing body as its permanent terminal. There 
isn’t a lazy bone in his body when he’s racing. How he works 
around the house is another, entirely foreign, matter. Not much 
counts with him except the race, and that it must be won. Try to 
have the same crew for every race. If that’s impossible, con- 
tinue to try. Consider the winning of sailing races as a team 
proposition. No skipper can sail a decent race alone in a boat of 
any size, so start your crew coaching by creating a genuine spirit 
of all-working-together-to-win-races. 

Let’s take a practice day, and sail a course just as though we 
were racing. Get all hands down early. Divide and assign to 
each of your crew the preparatory chores. Get the water out. 
Put in the battens. If wind permits, hoist the sails and let them 
slat a bit in the breeze. Get imaginary circulars and set a watch 
exactly by the committee watch. Have light sails in stops. 
Check the batten tie cords. Adjust the shape of your sails to the 
strength of the breeze. Then cast off. Make a couple of practice 
starts. 

During this tense period (it will be tense on race days) there 
should be no talking except in an emergency. The only voices 
should be those of the skipper giving orders and the man with 
the stop watch announcing the time remaining down to the last 
minute, when he should announce the remaining seconds as they 
tick off, one by one; sometimes too fast, which isn’t too bad — 
and sometimes too slow, which is. 


Mr. Flint is the author of the recently published book entitled ‘““Win- 
ning Sail Boat Races.” 














Your crew should inform you immediately about anything and everything that bears on the race 


If it’s a windward start, there’ll be tacking and if your boat 
carries a headsail, two of your crew should practice and prac- 
tice, ’til they can handle jib sheets correctly. Such skill is vitally 
important. Impress upon your crew that when you say “ready 
about” you are really saying “get ready to come about.” You 
pause to see that they are ready and then you say “hard alee” 
and start to come about. The man at the lee jib sheet should 
have it all ready but should not ease his sheet off until he sees the 
luff of the jib break. Then he should cast it off all clear. But he 
isn’t through yet. He should see that nothing keeps the jib and 
particularly its clew from swinging freely to leéward. 

The new jib sheet man, now on the lee side, should not trim 
in his sheet until the wind hits the new weather side of the jib. 
If he trims too soon, he will backwind the jib and make the 
swing of the boat push it against the wind. In light air — and 
sometimes in close quarters — the new lee jib sheet man can, 
for a brief period, first trim the jib a few inches too wide, too 
far to leeward. This will help the boat gather headway quickly 
on her new tack, when the jib can be properly sheeted down. In 
a small boat one man can attend to both jib sheets, crossing 
over as the boat tacks. Regardless of this, it is most important 
to practice handling the jib sheets in tacking. It’s easy to do it 
correctly and it’s hard to exaggerate its importance. 

Concentration is vital if you want to win. The crew should be 
coached on conversation. Talk is supposed to be cheap but it 
can be expensive in a race. Social talk, kidding and the discus- 
sion of current events should be out. The only subject worth 
talking about in a race, is how to win it. Your crew should in- 
form you about anything concerning the race; if a competitor is 
tacking, losing or gaining; slants and shifts of wind, smoke di- 
rection, anything that bears on the race. 

A rare and valuable crew member will tell you accurately how 
you're doing. It’s easy to ship a Pollyanna and difficult not to 
sign up a pessimist. While top notch crews are hard to get these 
days, there’s one way to improve the workings of the willing, 
but less experienced, volunteers. If you can get a good man, 
preferably one who knows you, your boat, your club, your rac- 
ing waters, but above all who knows how to race, your troubles 
will largely burn away. 

This first mate can take part of your novice brigade under 
his direction. You can handle the remainder. And both of you 
can improve results by remembering that a crew member will 
do a better job if he knows what he is trying to do and why he is 
trying to do it. ; 

Keep your crew informed as to tactics. Maybe you’ve heard 

(Continued on page 86) 
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TUGBOAT BUMS 


The Army’s Civilian “Navy” Has Played a Unique Role in World War Il 


By RODERICK O. WILLIAMS 


ES, WE were bums all right! And, while we were 
in neither the Navy, Army nor the Merchant 
Marine, we were the orphans of the European 
\— Theater of Operations and wore a uniform 
. which nobody could recognize. To be sure, our 

“battle dress” did look enough like that of 
" the Navy to occasionally draw the patronizing 
sneers of those who, with better eyesight or a college degree, 
had acquired after their names those precious letters “USNR.” 
However, there were a lot of us who were 4-F, over age, lacked 
a college degree or held medical discharges but still wanted to 
get in the big show. So the War Department hired us, attached 
us to the Water Division of the Army’s Transportation Corps 
and shipped us to the U.K. to operate Army vessels. We were, 
therefore, civilian employees in Army uniforms, yet our uniforms 
differed from regulation garb to the extent of puzzling American 
and Allied military personnel on more than one occasion. 
Actually we were civil service employees who were hired to 
operate all types of Army floating equipment. . 

The largest vessels we operated in the ETO were the Y boats 
which, by courtesy, are called tankers. They are really floating 
(only just) thermos bottles of various sizes ranging from 130 to 
170 feet in length. They reel off no more than eight or nine knots 
but they carry a lot of diesel oil and high octane gasoline and 
have played a vitally important role in bringing the stuff in to 
those places where the big, ocean-going tankers can’t go. 

LTs are large tugs of various designs and sizes. Some of them 
are built of wood but most of them are steel. They are diesel, 
diesel-electric and steam, range from 105 to 140 feet in length 
and have from 1,225 to 1,500 hp. They are husky, seagoing 
jobs. Both LTs and Ys have strangely mixed personnel. Deck 
and engine officers and men are civilians and non-combatants; 
the gun crews are Navy; “Flags” is usually Navy while 
“Sparks” is apt to be Army. Babies of the fleet are the STs, 
which are the small tugs. A few are 74-footers, but most of them 
have an over all length of 85 feet. All but the largest Army craft 
employed in the European Theater were brought over from the 
States on the decks of freighters. 

Being so insignificant, we of the STs were paid scant attention 
when we ‘first started operations in the U.K. in April, 1944. 
That situation had both liabilities and advantages. If we were 
sent on a job which nioved us from one port to another, we were 
invariably greeted with the query: “Who are you fellows? 
Where did you come from? What are you doing here and who 
the hell sent you here, anyway?” After a few months, the 
Transportation Corps set up supply depots in various ports for 
provisions, deck gear and engine repairs. At first, however, a lot 
of the lines, paint and foodstuffs which we did acquire was 
secured through the generosity of the USN and the RN. And, 
by “generosity” I mean we were allowed to sign for what we 
got. Lack of concern over our welfare and activities has had its 
advantages too. During those periods when nobody paid any 
attention to us we managed to work in an occasional trip to 
Loch Lomond, Stonehenge or London, or even Paris or Brussels. 

The not-so-gentle art of tugboating was learned the hard 
way, and quickly, by those of us who were among the early 
contingents, as the six weeks “course” we took in Brooklyn 
before shipping out was largely a case of the blind leading the 
blind. Among the deck officers a few of us had been yachtsmen, 
of whom some had seen service in the Coast Guard Reserve 
and Auxiliary. Others had been in the merchant service or been 
fishermen and, strangely enough, I have run across two or three 











“Babies of the Army fleet are the ST tugs. A few of them are 74-footers, 
but most of them have an over all length of 85 feet’ 


ex-tugboatmen. However, a great majority of us had never 
touched the wheel of a tugboat before; and my introduction to 
the subject was fairly typical. 

When a group of us — skippers, officers and men — arrived 
at a British port for our first assignment I picked out my ship 
in the way a woman selects a new car — because of a nice paint 
job. Before our first “mission” I had been too busy laying out 
courses and getting settled to give much thought to how my ship 
handled. Our sailing orders were for midnight and when we 
shoved off I realized only too well that I had never handled a 
tugboat in my life! In the blackout we had two sets of locks and 
a bridge to negotiate to clear a port with which we were totally 
unfamiliar except for our charts (and I should add that I found 
the Admiralty charts and buoyage system a bit new and 
strange). Turning radius, rudder action, stopping distance and 
reversing action were among the items we all learned the hard 
way and our education left plenty of rubbing-strake paint on 
bulkheads and wharves here and there in our wake. 

Our assignment on D-day can be divided into three periods: 
the pre-invasion months of April and May, D-day and the six 
weeks following it, and the post-invasion period. The first two 
periods involved assembling and placing the beachhead harbors 
which are by now an old story. The last period has been one of 
more or less usual tugboat work consisting of docking and un- 
docking LSTs, transports and hospital ships; hauling or shifting 
barges, floating cranes, crippled LCTs and LSTs. Occasional 
coastal trips came up just often enough to break the monotony. 

During the post-invasion period the Harbor Craft companies 
of the Transportation Corps were gradually collecting enough 
men capable of handling the STs in harbor operations. From 
the month of October, 1944, on, we were all living just from day 
to day, as more and more of our boats were being greeted at 
the dock by Army crews all set to take over. By Christmas, 
there were only two or three STs left under civilian operation. 
However, we were then being used to deliver them from one 
port to another, or from England to the Continent, where they 
were needed by the Harbor Craft companies. During my year 
in the ETO, I had command of five different STs. ‘‘My” boat, 
the one I had for six months from D-day on, was practically 
home compared with the experience of the majority, whose 
longest period in one boat averaged about three months. Each 
time we lost our boat and our home, we were liable to have 

(Continued on page 88) 
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“Known locally as ‘The Little Sisters,’ the vessels of our mine sweeping flotilla were few in number but strong in personality.” 


IN AND AMONG THE 


“SEEPS 


Part Il —The Little Sisters, Alias “Mackerel Taxis” 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS, Commander, USNR 


EMORY wears spectacles that distort the view. 
: Happy incidents stand out in brilliant high- 
y | light and unhappy ones are either obscured 
or transformed into jovial caricature. For a 
year or so I have looked back at the eighteen 
months I put in mine sweeping at Cape May, 
P N. J., and had thought of them as composed 
for the most part of lovely, smooth days interspersed with 
annoying wisps of fog and only an occasional breeze of wind. 
Intolerable events, seen in perspective, became ludicrously 
funny. Then I dug up and read letters that I had written home 
and corrected the image. 

The first day I ventured out with the Dismal Spit sweeps was 
the roughest they had had in months — and I was as sick as a 
dog. By the end of the first week, which brought me to Septem- 
ber, 1942, I had mastered the malady, but thereafter we were 
buffeted by gales, bedeviled by fog and beset by breakdowns 
that turned nearly every letter into a lament. . . . But to hell 
with the record. Them was happy days at Dismal Spit, and I’m 
the man to prove it. 

_ At that time, the vessels of our mine sweeping flotilla were few 
i number but strong in personality. Known locally as “The 
Little Sisters;” we had, among other sweepers, four converted 
AMcs which were at once our mainstay and our bottleneck. 
Originally built as trawlers and averaging 90 feet or so in length, 
these conversions had a pretty turn of speed at all times except 
when sweeping. They’d charge out of Cape May entrance snort- 
ing like demons, blowing rings of smoke from their vertical 
exhaust pipes and racing one another to the swept channel at 
tine or ten knots. Then, on signal, they would stream their 
sweeping gear, line up in something resembling a naval forma- 
tion and drop down to five knots. All day they’d chug along, 
Pitching, rolling green water across their decks, doing their 

edest to complete their stint before the weather turned too 





foul. Then, at the welcome signal to recover gear — and don’t 
think it wasn’t as welcome to me who made it as to those who 
received it — they’d break formation, get their tails aboard and 
light out like homing pigeons. 

I almost never stood upon the order of going of these colorful 
sweeps once they had switched to their “‘going home oil.” In 
other districts the Comsweep (that is, the Commander of the 
Mine Sweeping Group) might fly the signal “ Form 18” and thus 
oblige his subordinates to form a column and proceed decorously 
astern of him. But that was not my custom. The Little Sisters — 
also called the mackerel taxis, and, more generally, the bird 
boats for they were named after feathered denizens of field, forest 
and fen — were so nearly of a speed that it was fun to watch 
them race it out. A slight advantage of position at the start of 
the homeward trip, a little more celerity in getting their sweep- 
ing gear aboard or the fickle assistance of a tidal current usually 
decided the order of finish; but I liked to watch them spread 
across the seascape, pitching contentedly, rolling invariably and 
surging eagerly toward the jetties. 

In profile, these converted AMcs were like caravels plucked 
right out of the Fifteenth Century. They had a high forecastle 
and equally high sterncastle, or after house, with a central mass 
(which was the bridge) surmounted by a mainmast adorned with 
yard, signal halliards and ‘‘Christmas tree.”” The Christmas 
tree, an arrangement of electric lights which was an accessory of 
the sweeping trade then in vogue, was slightly anachronistic if 
you concentrated too closely on caravels. But the silhouette 
effect was good. Nor could you preserve the image if you insisted 
on sails, of which there were none, or men in the rigging. 

From a distance you saw only one human form. He was the 
bow lookout and, except on days of fog when you didn’t see him, 
he stood his watch not in the bow but on the after house, or gun 
deck. This post had numerous advantages. The lookout was in 
no danger of being swept over when the bow took a sea on board. 
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“We take sights together and, after a few tries, succeed in agreeing on 
an angle. At that moment the mess cook comes topside and shouts that 
chow is down.” 


He could shelter behind the exhaust stack, which in cold weather 
provided welcome warmth, and he was situated between the two 
Fifties and so, hypothetically, could get in the first telling shots 
if the sweep were attacked by enemy plane or sub. The lookout 
might almost have been called “Condition of Readiness No. 2.” 

But the lookout’s position aft had a disadvantage. The ex- 
haust of the diesel engine made such a thunderous racket that 
his warning voice could not be heard on the bridge. Thus he was 
provided with a hand-operated Klaxon horn to attract atten- 
tion. From a distance, then, you would see the opening of a 
wheelhouse door and the emergence of a watch officer, which 
implied that the Klaxon had been blown. The officer would look 
aft and the lookout would make an undulatory motion with 
extended arms. Ah, a plane had been sighted. The lookout 
would point, as often as not nearly overhead, which meant, alas, 
that the plane had already reached the bomb release point. The 
watch officer would follow the direction of the pointed finger, 
estimate knowingly that the plane was friendly, wave an ap- 
proving arm and withdraw to the security of the wheelhouse. 

Inside the wheelhouse of a bird boat there was no room for the 
strict observance of naval formality. In conversion of the craft 
for naval purposes, room had been found in the wheelhouse for 
the wheel. Also for the binnacle. Then, aft, there was a chart 
table that extended almost from side to side and had beneath it 
chart drawers and lockers for sextant, chronometer watch and 
-such odds and ends as steel helmets, shooting irons, Very pistols 
and spare lifejackets. There were also a bookcase, a radio tele- 
phone, a control box for the magnetic sweep gear, an instrument 
board for degaussing, whistle pull cords, bell and voice tube to 
the engine room, switches and sundry appurtenances which my 
faulty memory has forgotten. The inside dimensions of this 
modern man o’war’s bridge were probably six by six by six and 
a half feet high. There was available deck space for the pedal 
extremities of four or at a close fit five officers and men. 

We shall now assume that the little ship is not lugging it for 
port but is sweeping in formation, outward bound. Thehelms- 
man stands at the wheel, his feet apart. His uniform is not no- 
table for its conformance’ with regulations. He has tucked an un- 
lighted cigarette in a fold of his watch cap ready to borrow a 
light as occasion demands. The officer-in-charge, who was orig- 
inally addressed as ‘‘ Mister” by his loyal crew, but who, I ob- 
served, became known as “Captain” after I had let fall a few 
appropriate words on the subject, stands by the engine telegraph 
(an item of equipment which just comes to mind) looking out a 
forward window. He is clad meticulously in khaki — when I’m 
aboard. Involuntarily he leans forward so that the helmsman 
will have an unobstructed view out of the windowed door ad- 
jacent to the companion sweeper. A junior officer stands as far 
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aft as he can get, humming, leaning against the chart table, 
ready to answer the radio phone if in its incessant chatter it 
utters our call sign. I am chocked off on a stool opposite the 
captain, half asleep. 

The helmsman, knowing and requiring nothing of a wind ship 
sailor’s art of steering, has developed, nevertheless, an analogous 
skill. He keeps an eye on the compass but does not slavishly fol- 
low it if, under the impetus of a buffet from the sea or a stray 
magnetic line of force,.it swings 20° to right or left. He keeps an- 
other eye on the course, which, like as not, is indicated by a 
buoy that is occasionally visible to a trained observer. One eye 
— wait a minute, we’re running out of eyes. A glance, then, is 
trained abeam to judge whether or no the sister sweep is on 
station. The junior officer stands ready to wield a stadimeter if 
need be to judge the distance between ships, but the helmsman 
usually spares him that necessity. He knows to a yard the proper 
distance and, if the other sweep is guide, alters course minutely 
to maintain it. He keeps an eye out — there we go again — for 
signals and neglects not his duty of entering in the log the time 
of passing buoys or of alterations to the course. . . . The ex- 
perienced quartermaster of a Little Sister is, as you will have 
observed, quite a feller. 

All of these functions of the helmsman are, of course, per- 
formed on sufferance of the captain. He could, if he wished, say: 
“Right five” or “ Left a little” or “ Pay closer attention to your 
steering.”’ But he, wondering what tack the Old Man will take 
when he wakes up, is content to let well enough alone. The 
helmsman does as he has been taught. 

A year ago the captain was a salesman or an insurance broker 
or a “ Ninety-Day Admiral.’”’ He has seen service in a patrol boat 
or elsewhere, graduated from Mine School and worked up from 
supernumerary officer aboard a sweep to command of one. As 
he stands, binoculars to his eyes, wondering where the next buoy 
has gone to and what tack the Old Man will take when he rouses 
from his nap, he has room in the back of his mind for the trou- 
bles that afflict all officers-in-charge of non-commissioned naval 
vessels. Will the Section Base, dyring his day afloat, have written 
orders for the transfer of his entire crew — or only for his leading 
men? Will Bupers have decided — again while his back is 
turned — that he is ripe for command of a YMS or exec of an 
AM — one of the. 180-footers? And what tack will the Old Man 
take when he wakes up? General quarters drill, perhaps? Or 
man overboard and, if so, is the five flag properly bent to the 
mast truck? 

The Old Man wakes up. As it happens, he bends his glance 
around, observes that the other sweep is neither too far ahead 
nor too far behind station, that she is approximately the proper 
distance off, that the ships are sweeping in phase, that the course 
is good, that everybody is a trifle ill at ease and turns his atten- 
tion to the junior officer. 

“How’s your navigation?’ I ask. 

“Er, that is to say, sir, er,’’ replies the luckless ensign, recall- 
ing his thoughts from the subject that really interests him — 
ornithology. “‘I’d think I’d have to brush it up a bit.” 

This is a fair answer, no less the inevitable one. It means that 
the ensign, while at indoctrination school, has had theory 
crammed down his throat for six or ten weeks with such prodi- 
gality of effort that he doesn’t know t’other from which. If 
lucky, he has had a sextant in his hands — once. How nothing 
at all can be brushed up is one of the mysteries of science. But 
since the phrase is current in junior naval circles I accept it at 
face value. 

“Very well,” say I, getting off my stool and digging my sex- 
tant out of a corner, “get the ship’s sextant and we’ll take a few 
sights for practice. Quartermaster, when did you get the last 
tick?” 

“Er, yesterday or the day before, sir.’”’ This paragon, still with 
a few eyes for compass, course and consort, turns away from the 
wheel and produces the watch chronometer and its record from 4 
locker. A quick look at the book confirms my suspicion that the 
last tick was obtained a week ago last Tuesday. But that’s all 
right; time flies and we’re all learning together. It happens t0 
lack a few minutes of twelve, and on the hour the time tick will 
be re-transmitted from Arlington by the Naval Base. 
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The captain steps outside the wheelhouse and himself bends 
on a hoist for an anticipated change of course, remembering that 
he has had more time for brushing up his navigation than the 
J.0. and has improved his opportunity no more. He stops wor- 
rying about the Section Base. 

The tick comes in and the J.O. and I step outside to catch the 
sun. I remind him how carefu) we navigators are not to put 
thumb to the silver arc — we both have old-fashioned instru- 
ments — and tell him about my personal fault of wetting the 
sun on the horizon. We take sights together and, after a few tries, 
succeed in agreeing on an angle. At that moment the mess cook 
comes topside and shouts that chow is down. 

Thus endeth the first lesson. But, if I may anticipate a bit, I 
notice the next time I ride this particular mackerel taxi that the 
J.0. asks pertinent questions about the art of navigation and 
hands mea notebook full of sights. A sly glance into the chronom- 
eter record shows me that the last entry was not a week ago 
Tuesday but day before yesterday. So there is improvement all 
around. Even the captain, who is a reserved fellow, not given to 
confidences, remarks that sweep officers are fortunate in being 
able at all times when the sun permits to check their navigation 
against known landmarks, an indication that he too has been 
brushing up. ; 

But I see that joyful reminiscence has conspired ‘to leave the 
bird boats in two places — plunging homeward toward the jetties 
and sweeping mines in the opposite direction. It requires a firm 
hand to complete the description of these unique craft. 

We are now in a third place, sweeping the South Channel in a 
breeze of wind and rain which is getting no better fast. The mi- 
gratory ducks near Hen and Chickens Shoal make short massed 
flights ahead of us and return to their feeding as we pass. It’s a 
perfect day for ducks and for nothing else but breakdowns of one 
sort or another. So, when the engineer officer rouses out of his 
sack in the miniature wardroom in the after house, scrambles up 
the latter to the bridge and informs the Captain that he can’t 
pulse, I manage to restrain my gesture of amazement. The E.O. 
has been in the generator room, he says, and has checked every- 
thing. Everything is absolutely normal except that we can’t get 
juice to the tails. 

If the reader should remember from the last instalment of 
this initiation into the mysteries of mine sweeping that I am 
highly ignorant of electricity he will wonder at the action which 
I take forthwith. I go below to find and correct the trouble. To 
do so, I open the lee door of the wheelhouse, the E.O. having 
opened the weather door and nearly blown me through the win- 
dow. Such is the force of example. I climb down the vertical steel 
ladder to the main deck, look aft and note that as the ship rolls 
the sea enters through the freeing ports and sloshes ankle deep 
hither and about. I await my chance to dash all the way aft to 
the engine room entrance. I might have dropped below through 
the escape hatch leading to the radio room directly beneath the 
bridge, but that is an afterthought. I reach the stern and descend 
to the engine room by a short companionway ladder. 

I see before me a large Cooper-Bessemer diesel engine which is 
churning contentedly despite the ship’s violent efforts to start it 
from its bed. The things I know, about this engine are that it has 
six cylinders and develops 180 hp. and that its fuel is carried at 
high pressure to the cylinders by a common rail. 

Only yesterday, when aboard another “Little Sister,” I 
learned that the common rail system of fuel feed is inferior to one 
with individually fed injectors. It let go, incapacitating all cylin- 
ders and requiring us to be towed home. But I like the term be- 
cause what they call a common rail is in reality a steel tube. 

The motor mac who has the watch stands by the throttle, 
alert to catch a signal from the bridge. It has been worked out 
between bridge and engine room that if the watch receives one 
bell of the push button variety he will up his speed five revolu- 
tions; if two bells he will knock off five. Of course, if the annun- 
ciator jangles he acts according to its calibrated instructions and 
reduces to two-thirds, one-third or stop as the case may be. As 
the watch hadn’t anticipated my visit I am delighted (I would 


“It’s one little gadget that we forgot to throw.”’ He threw the little 
gadget. “‘Look, Commander, she’ll work now orl’ma.. .” 
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not say surprised) to find him on his feet. I give him a “Carry 
on” and pass forward to the generator room. 

Here are a couple of generators of censorable capacity, and 
various other articles of equipment some of which, no doubt, are 
as confidential now as they were five years ago — and I own to 
no overwhelming desire to lay bare their secrets. Most of my 
former shipmates are still in the wire-pulling trade. One of the 
generators is running and the other is in reserve. Forward of the 
generator room and partially under the bridge structure is the 
battery room, into which I need not inquire. Apart from the 
number of batteries contained therein and their combined 
voltage I know about them only that an electrician’s mate has 
to be spry, agile and determined to water them as the manual | 
requires. 

At the moment, the EM2/c is worried because his plant won’t 
deliver the juice. With the permission of the engineer officer, 
who has followed me below (via the escape hatch), I interrogate 
the electrician’s mate. 

.““What have you done,” say I, “‘to check the cause of the 
trouble?” 

‘Absolutely everything,” says he, and goes on to relate ex- 
actly what has taken place in the way of trouble shooting. As 
this is all Greek to me, I nod wisely and ask: ‘‘ What’s different , 
today from yesterday?” 

“Well, sir, I switched generators this morning. We’ve been 
running B generator on ship’s service for a week, and it was 
getting kind er fouled up so I.switched to A. So today we’ve 
been sweeping with B.” 

“But did you say it was fouled up?” I ask, with what I con- 
sider a good deal of perspicacity. 

“Yes sir, but you see —” And he goes off into a long explana- 
tion which I cannot follow but which shows me that I had been 
off on a blind lead. 

“All right,” say I when he has run out of wind, “when you 
switched from A generator to B for sweeping what did you do?” 

“The usual things, sir. I opened this switch” (he pointed) 
“‘and closed that one. I transferred this from that, andI... 
And that’s what gets me, sir. I did everything just like the book 
says.” 

“Show me,” said I, more sagaciously than ever. ‘Go through 
it from start to finish.” 

The EM2/c did as he was bid, I seeing no rhyme or reason in 
any of it and, when he came to the seventh, or it may have been 
the seventeenth, operation he clapped a greasy hand to the side 
of his head and said that he would be a so and so. 

‘Have we found the trouble?” I asked. 

“Tt’s that one little gadget that we forgot to throw.”’ He threw 
the little gadget. ‘‘Look, Commander, she’ll work now or 
Tes a 

“So you said,” I interrupted. 

A moment later there was joy, contentment and the usual 
infernal clatter of a mine sweeper’s generator room, as pilot 

(Continued on page 84) 
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One of the perennial favorites in the Western end of Long Island Sound is the ‘“‘Sand Hole” at the tip of Lloyd’s Neck 


LONG ISLAND SOUND HARBORS 


By RUTH BRINDZE 


tory gardeners may recall, had a line which advised the 

cultivation of one’s garden. Our home port is in Long 
Island Sound, on the chart labelled ‘‘ Western Part,’’ and in nor- 
mal years when the time came for the big cruise, we always hot- 
footed it Down East. Unquestionably, the Sound is nearly per- 
fect for cruising in moderate size craft. It is long enough: 
measuring a hundred-odd nautical miles from The Race, where it 
empties into the Atlantic via Block Island Sound, to its western 
end where its waters flow into the East River. It is wide enough 
in some parts so that when crossing it you may lose one shore 
before the other comes into view. The scenery is varied, with 
sandy beaches and deep harbors ringed with hills on the Long 
Island shore and numerous small harbors with many rocky 
islets on the north shore. The wind adds variety too. Although 
the prevailing summer wind is southwesterly, you may get a 
fresh northwester and a dazzling blue sky or a sullen, gray north- 
easter that builds up good sized rollers with foaming crests, wet 
and hard enough to please the boys who like to take it. 

Yet, with the waters of this nearly perfect cruising ground 
practically lapping our front doorstep, we and plenty of other 
cruising men have sailed through it non-stop and dallied in 
harbors of Cape Cod and of Maine. Distance, I admit, has en- 
chantment. But, since government restrictions and abbreviated 
vacations have limited our range, we have discovered that close 
to home we can enjoy our particular brand of cruising, which is 


. SAILOR can learn from Voltaire. The Frenchman, as vic- 
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a combination of good sailing and exploring. I dare say that 
sailors in other parts have’ been making a similar discovery. 
No matter where one cruises, there always are a few popular 
harbors where the fleet lies over on Saturday nights and in Long 
Island Sound (Western Part) the three favorites are the Sand 
Hole at the tip of Lloyd’s Neck, Lloyd’s Harbor, and Price’s 
Bend “around the corner” in Northport Bay. Many a good 
cruising man heads for one of these harbors every Saturday; he’s 
in the groove. All are attractive harbors but all are crowded — 
at times noisy — and we like quiet and solitude. Well, where 
else can a skipper drop the hook when time and/or gasoline 
limit his cruising range to 15 or 20 miles? We found the answers 
on the charts and ruled out the impossibilities with the keel. 
Start with the south shore in the immediate vicinity of the 
three popular harbors. On Chart 1213 you will see, just west of 
Center Island, a long, narrow stretch of beach which separates 
the Sound from a large bay behind. If there were a cut through 
the beach so that the bay could be directly entered, it would un- 
doubtedly draw a crowd. But there is no cut and the way in is 
around Center Island, past the fleet anchored off Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club, continuing westward and then to the north’ard 
into the bay. The channel is well buoyed to the opening into the 
bay; after that it is useful to have Chart 224, and the lead on 
deck for, although the bay is large, the water, in many parts of 
it, is shoal. However, am anchorage can be found, by a judicious 
use of the lead, close enough under the shore to get a lee from 
Rosenfeld the prevailing wind. 

; The skipper of a windjammer may 
find that the southwester which generally 
pipes up in the late afternoon makes part 
of the sail in pretty much of a dead beat; 
against a head tide, it may be slow going. 
Of course, sailing against wind and tide 


Oyster Bay, home of the Seawanhaka Corin- 

thian Yacht Club, opens off of Cold Spring 

Harbor and is one of the Sound’s most 
beautiful anchorages 












thoroughfares of the Penobscot. The shores are thickly wooded 
and the houses, except for those on the beach at the north end, 
_ are well screened. 

_ The bay isa fine place for dinghy sailing and “tops” for swim- 
ming since the water is clean and comparatively warm. This 
harbor boasts another real advantage; there is a small store at 
_ the north end where some provisions (bread, milk and ice cream) 
ean be obtained. In other words, sailors who succumb to the 
' temptation of laying over for an additional day can count on 
| obtaining supplies. 

_ If you prefer small harbors, Duck Island, on the north shore 
| of Northport Bay, just beyond the popular Price’s Bend, may 
be your meat. There isn’t much room in this harbor but it never 

_ gets crowded; on an average Saturday night in midsummer, one 
_ other boat may come in. Its snugness is especially pleasant on 
early spring or late fall week-ends when the wind is liable to 
plow hard all night and build up a sea in more open anchorages. 
_ The entrance is easy for power boats, or for sail boats when the 
_ wind is fair; if the wind is on the nose and you tack in, the safe 

_ way is to keep the lead going. The best anchorage is a couple of 

hundred yards beyond the point at the northern end of the 

channel where the chart shows eight feet of water. Duck Island 
is another harbor held in high favor by Sunday morning fisher- 
men and last summer there was a motor boat moored in the 
harbor from which bait could be purchased. 

Often, when sailing east or west on the Sound against a head 
tide, it is a long haul to any of the harbors deep in Huntington 
Bay. For these days, and others, there is a fine little sandhole 
just to the east * of Eaton’s Point whose discovery few skippers 
seem yet to have made. It is shown on Chart 224. But, even 
without a chart, the entrance shows up clearly as you approach 
the shore. The way in is straight, short and easy and in 1944 it 
was marked by dolphins. The first dolphin, which stands alone, 
is to be left to starboard. At the entrance there was a pair of 
dolphins with green and red flashers. When we went in, the har- 
bor was still in the process of being scooped out and the dredge 
stood heroically high on the starboard hand; to port, there were 
some big barges. But we were alone in the moonlit pit with only 
the shadowy machinery to remind us of our closeness to civi- 
lized man. In another year or two, this hole in the sand may be- 
come as crowded as the other pits but by that time the dredge 
will probably have made another new pit, which only has to be 
discovered to be enjoyed. As a matter.of fact another, just west 
of Port Jefferson, may be ready for the ’45 cruising season since 
the dredges were working there last summer. 

Sandpits are pleasant enough in their way but, even though 
no two of them are alike, I get tired of looking at sand banks and 
hanker for a change of scenery. Setauket, which is inside the 
jetties of Port Jefferson Harbor, provides the desired change. 
Before the days of gas coupons, a run from any of the harbors 
at the western end of Long Island Sound to Port Jefferson was 
quite possible for a two-day week-end. If there was the usual 
flat calm off Port Jefferson on Sunday morning, the coffee grinder 

*I mean east; everyone knows Port Eaton, the hole in the west. ; 









Five Mile River (above) is both shallow and 
snug, and has about it much of the nostalgic 
quality of a “Down East” estuary. At one 
time or another, everyone goes to Lloyd’s 
Harbor (right), hence it may be noisy 
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was turned on and kept going until the breeze picked up. Now, 
with gasoline rationed, a 40- or 50-mile round trip can be made 
only if there is time enough and/or the wind is fair. A run of 
this length is just about right for a three-day week-end or for a 
longer vacation when several days can be allowed for the voyage 
home. Anyhow, at some time you may be able to go into 
Setauket. 

_ It is at the end of a short channel opening out to starboard 
just inside the Port Jefferson entrance. The short run up the 
channel must be made under power andit is a good idea to go in 
on a rising tide. At the end of the channel there is a small basin 
but, if you go in when the tide is high, use the lead before anchor- 
ing because a lot of the water runs out with the tide; unless 
you pick your spot, you’re liable to be left in the mud at low 
water. Setauket itself is far enough from through roads and far 
enough off the main harbor so that the business of the world 
has mostly passed it by and its white houses still seem to be 
happily reflecting the days when it was the home port of whaling 
ships. If you have done much sailing around Cape Cod, you will 
feel at home here for it has the same quiet charm as the little 
Down East towns. And, while sightseeing, you can do some 
provisioning; the stores offer varied supplies. 

Port Jefferson is the last, or the first, big harbor (depending 
on whether you are sailing east or west) on the Long Island 
shore. There are two small harbors: Mt. Sinai, just around the 
corner to the east from Port Jeff, scenically delightful but apt to 


‘be crowded over week-ends, and Mattituck Inlet, into which I 


have not yet ventured. But, except for these harbors, and a 
shallow gunk hole at Goldsmith Inlet, the Long Island shore is 
undented from Orient Point to Port Jeff. The north shore is 
nicked every few miles, and on that side there is a succession of 
small harbors so many of which are attractive and worth a visit 
that a whole book could be written about them. But for the 
present I am going to play personal favorites. 

One of these is Greenwich Cove, just inside Flat Neck Point 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Essex, above, is but a few miles up the Connecticut River and 
is famous as a yachting and boatbuilding center 





























































































race for cruising boats from Gibson Island to Cedar 
Point and return, sponsored by the Gibson Island Yacht 
Squadron. Jim England had sailed Mocking Bird with me in the 
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well in annexing second place, as only two boats in our class 
made the distance. It is fun to sail with just two on board — 
especially when Jim is one of them — so we made a date for the 
Cedar Point Race on Labor Day. 

The race started in a drifting match. The light but steady 
wind during the early evening allowed us to prepare and eat a 
heavy dinner; since, in Mocking Bird, as in all small boats, cook- 
ing is light or heavy in inverse ratio to the breeze. At daylight, 
the wind started to whistle from ENE just as we were approach- 
ing Cedar Point buoy. We got in our spinnaker and set our fore- 
staysail and, by doing this smartly, were able to pass Freedom 
and round ahead of her. What a glorious sail we had, close- 
hauled with plenty of wind, which meant we also had plenty of 
sea, not the best conditions for a little boat to show her paces, 
but we were surprised at the way the miles slipped by. 

Freedom, under four lowers, soon. passed us romping along in 
weather just to her liking. We had a neck and neck battle for 
miles with the diesel bay freighter Ruth of Reedville, whose 
skipper smoked his pipe and viewed the contest from an arm- 
chair set in the lee of her two-story pilot house. As Sharp’s 
Island came abeam, the sea was considerably smoother and the 
wind somewhat less, so the genoa was unrolled and Ruth gradu- 
ally fell astern. About then, the time was ripe for something to 
eat as both of us were empty and on the verge of seasickness. 
My first symptom is a series of ominous burps, Jim’s warning is 
hiccoughs, and he had been matching me a hic for a burp for 
some miles. 


















































































































o’clock, having sailed the return leg of 50 nautical miles in ex- 
actly nine hours, an average of 5.55 knots, which we considered 
good sailing for so small a boat close-hauled in rough water. 
This made us fifth in our class, which was the largest in the fleet. 
With such a good breeze and the day still young, we jibed right 
over, waved good-bye to Commodore John Sherwood on the 
committee boat and started on our 45-mile sail back to Oxford. 
Immediately we relaxed to good old cruising trim, rolled up the 









The picturesque and ever-popular harbor of Oxford, Maryland, which is “Mocking Bird’s” home port 


SAILING AROUND THE ANCHOR 


Part Il — More Chips from the Log of the “Mocking Bird” 


afternoon cruising race at Oxford and we had done unusually - 


We crossed the finish line near Baltimore Light about three - 


George Yater 


By RALPH H. WILEY 


big jib, lashed the tiller and went below. Under eased mainsail 
alone, Mocking Bird jogged along with little motion even in this 
considerable sea and it was only necessary to peek out occa- 
sionally, keeping watch for steamers. We arrived at Oxford 
about 11:00 p.m., having béen sailing steadily for more than 30 
hours. 

The remainder of our 1942 season was devoted to day sailing, 
calling and overnight trips. Mary Wiley, who has been my sail- 
ing companion and small boat race crew for longer than it is fair 
to say, has been rather off sailing for the past few years; but 
sailing is like malaria, it may lie dormant for a long while but is 
always ready to spring at you if you weaken ever so little or, I 
might better say, strengthen up to it. Mocking Bird has helped 
cure Mary Wiley’s weakness so that she is again taking to our 
natural element and there shall from now on be less racing and 
more time for seeing the country. 

One fine September evening found us shoving off just after the 
shop closed, bound for Trappe Creek to call on Tom and Caryl 
Firth, who live at Beauvoir, just inside the entrance. Trappe 
Creek, as a cruising ground, has about everything that could be 
wished for. The entrance is protected by a long sandspit with 
deep water right to the shore, an ideal spot for a swim and a 
picnic lunch. As we sail in, the years roll back to colonial days. 


‘ It was nearly dark when Mocking Bird nosed into the land- 


locked yacht basin at Beauvoir and the gloaming seemed to ac- 
centuate the length of the house, which rambles up and down 
along the shore of the creek as far as one can see. We had a 
pleasant visit and a moonlight sail home. At midnight, Mocking 
Bird was all snugged down in her berth and we bade her an affec- 
tionate good night, feeling rather ungrateful at just leaving her 
and walking off after our evening’s jaunt. If she were a good 
horse, she would get..a measure of oats for a nightcap but 
Mocking Bird would probably scorn a nose bag hung from her 
bowsprit. 

The Honorable George Cadwalader Corson dropped in late 
on an afternoon in early December. George is a hardy perennial 
who has survived being one of our first customers to become one 
of our best friends. His arrival was a major event and a signal 
for an overnight trip with Mocking Bird. We set sail after dinner 
in a snow squall and beat across the river to a snug anchorage in 
Plain Dealing Creek. George got a great kick from this winter’s 
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jaunt of only a mile or so and, by the time we had anchored, was 
in 2 high state of conversation. Down below, with the stove 
glowing a cheery red, we gabbled like a couple of school girls 
long after turning in. George went to sleep first, an error on my 
| part for what we had known as a tolerably good fiddler in his 
' waking hours turned out to be a devil on the bass viol when he 
“slept. Mocking Bird, as she.took this hour of punishment, 
' trembled with a violence that confirmed her builder’s judgment 
jn riveting her planking to her frames. Next morning, a good 
_ prisk winter nor’wester whisked us back to Oxford. 
As the year drew to a close, even though we had little time to 
' gail, it is surprising how much pleasure was derived just from 
having Mocking Bird at the end of the wharf. This is one of the 
| great but seldom mentioned joys of boat ownership, the poten- 
tial rather than the kinetic side of sailing. It is fun every morn- 
| ing to mop the boat down and open her for the day. Sometimes 
after lunch it is possible to slip aboard unobserved, put a few 
chips of wood in the stove and settle down among the cushions 
entirely excommunicado for that short noonday nap from which 
you arise so refreshed as to almost believe that life begins at 
fifty. It is fun just to sit down and drink in the peace and quiet 
and plan the future or, sometimes, it is fun to just sit. 

One Saturday in June of 1943 we started after lunch and sailed 
across the Bay to show Mary Wiley and Chuck the Rhode 
River, one of the Chesapeake’s finest overnight anchorages. 
After beating out of the Choptank, we had a spanking beam 
wind and, with the big jib pulling like a tugboat, we seemed 
to be there in no time. We ran the gauntlet of a whole barrage 
of squalls that were coming down from the hills of the Western 
Shore, scudded by Highland Light anchored off West River and 
entered the sheltered waters of the Rhode. As we rounded High 
Island, there was Wanderer with all the Trews. They had seen 
us coming and greeted us with an invitation to come alongside 
and join them for dinner which was all ready and waiting. 
A great place, this Chesapeake, where you sail into a fine 
anchorage and a good meal all in the same last breath of a 
smoky sou’wester. The Trews had a ham that rates citation 
even in this land of distinguished hams and we all nearly ate 
ourselves to sleep. 

Early Sunday, we set sail for home with a moderate following 
wind which gave out entirely and left us in a red hot calm for 
neatly an hour. We managed to get through Knapp’s Narrows 
and found a good breeze still abaft the beam in the Choptank, 
while the calm still persisted in the Bay. Summer winds on the 
Chesapeake are fickle. Often you can see that there is a good 
following breeze where you have just been, and the same good 
breeze is just ahead of you, while you swelter in a flat calm, the 
wind seemingly hurdling the highly heated areas. 

August 30th, 1943, was a great day for all of us, for it marked 
the end of the long months of exile, during which time I had 
been doing war work which allowed only occasional week-ends 
at home. As Tim, our collie, barked his welcome and raced 
about announcing the good news to all concerned, I was quite 
sure that in the fading light I saw Mocking Bird waggle her 
rudder and shake her rigging with joy. 

Our neighbor Tom Carpenter is a good sailing companion. 













‘We were a bit at a loss as to the proper manner of approach for a tiny ship like ‘Mock- 
ing Bird’ to such a cold and formidable redoubt as the United States Naval Academy.” 
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Also, he has that rare asset of having time for sailing so we 
agreed to make two short cruises to spots which had been luring 
us for some time. We decided first to go to Indian Landing, the 
head of navigation of the Severn, with the excuse of calling on 
Al Kuehnle. 

It was past the middle of October when we set sail, well 
stocked with provisions from our freezer augmented by several 
contributions from Tom’s mother-in-law, who nobly makes up 
for his shortcomings as a cook. We unrolled the big jib at the 
Choptank Light and carried it all the way to the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis, arriving there in the early aftern2on while 
all their small boats were sailing on the Severn. As we sailed 
through the fleet of dinghies, we were startled by the frantic 
signaling of four men in a launch and, supposing we were 
about to be incarcerated for breaking some wartime restric- 
tion, were immediately seized by an almost paralyzing feeling 
of guilt. 

We rolled the jib and approached the launch trying our best 
to look respectable, dumb, innocent and nonchalant, but our 
knees were striking sparks. We were further disturbed on com- 
ing closer to see that the tiny launch was wallowing under a 
considerable load of gold braid. To be overhauled by an ag- 
gressive bos’n’s mate would be bad enough but it looked as 
though we were in for a going over by the admiral himself. 
Imagine our relief when the Gold Braid politely asked us to tow 
the disabled launch to the float and turned out to be none other 
than our good friend Commander Clarke Withers who, among 
other activities, is the boss man of boat sailing. We had really 
been in no danger of being put in the hoosegow on this occasion 
but the next day were destined to escape this indignity un- 
wittingly by a narrow margin. We delivered Clarke safely at 
the float and agreed to stop by and look at a boat with him at 
Tommy Langan’s shipyard on our return the next morning. 

The trip up the Severn, about 12 miles to Indian Landing, 
was delightful. We sailed until we passed Round Bay, a few 
miles above Annapolis, and then motored up the narrowing 
stream between high banks, gorgeous with autumn foliage. It 
was almost dark when we arrived and was entirely so by the 
time we had grounded while trying to get to a small wharf and 
had pushed off with the aid of the spinnaker pole. Everything 
was wringing wet and visibility almost zero when we awoke 
next morning in the midst of one of those ground mists that 
are so frequent on the Western Shore of Maryland during the 
auturan. These mists are entirely confined to the inland reaches 
of small rivers so, after breakfast, we backtracked down stream 
cautiously until in the clear again. 

We were a bit at a loss as to the proper manner of approach 
for a tiny ship like Mocking Bird to such a cold and formidable 
redoubt as the United States Naval Academy. At the carefully 
guarded gates, you may be let in if properly vouched for but 
we could hardly ask Mocking Bird to sail down the street and 
through a gate. It is evidently entirely proper to enter in an 
automobile, on a mule or even on foot, but the -possibility of 
visitors arriving by boat had seemingly been overlooked. Being 
entirely innocent as to both naval etiquette and strategy, we 
cruised along close to the sea wall looking vainly for a doorbell 
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or even some dumbbell to carry our respects to the Commander 
and ask for permission to land. After some little bit of this, it 
was decided just to go ashore, ‘‘Damn the torpedoes” and all 
that sort of thing. Mocking Bird nosed gently into the America’s 
old slip, put out two fenders and her crew swarmed ashore; at 
least I swarmed and Tom went below to have a nip while I 
searched for Clarke. 

After some inquiring, considerable walking, climbing a lot 
of ladders (stairs to you) and pushing open a lot of doors, there 
finally was Clarke at his desk and the surprise was perfect. He 
greeted me warmly with “ How did you get in here?” 

To this question the meek truth seemed the only answer. 
“We just moored Mocking Bird to the sea wall and walked 
ashore.” 

“What did you do with Tom?” 

“Left him in the boat.” 

“You should have been arrested. He probably is arrested 
by now,” with which we hastened back and, much to our relief, 
found both Tom and the boat still quietly enjoying Tom’s nip. 
We did not press our luck further but cast off at once with the 
firm resolution to stay away from there from this time forth 
until peace is declared. Those boys might be waiting for us the 
next time. 

During the first week in November, with Tom again for 
company, we set off to sail 45 miles up the Choptank to Denton 
with the hopes of going even further, as the chart told us that 
eight feet may be carried at low water as far as Greensborough, 
although there are no aids to navigation above Denton. Joe and 
Eleanore Powell, aboard Ben Bow, had been cruising for several 
months in a space a few feet long on the westerly side of our 
wharf and, upon seeing our preparations, began to raise steam 
to go along. One of their crew of two Siamese cats was missing 
at sailing time and, after considerable delay while the feline hot 
spots of Oxford were searched for the missing Christopher, we 
set sail without him, leaving all the facts of his case with Mary 
Wiley, who often acts as United States Cat Consul at Oxford, 
Maryland. 

With a late start and a gentle SW wind, we were only just 
abeam of Trappe Creek at five o’clock and, as there is no other 
good anchorage for some miles, we decided to spend the night 
in our old hideout, Sawmill Cove. On board Mocking Bird, 
everything was comfortable as could be. The late fall is our 
favorite cruising time. Appetites are keen and cooking becomes 
a joy instead of a chore. Up forward we have a small potbellied 
heating stove that keeps everything warm and dry and, better 
still, keeps a low fire overnight. At home you may bravely 
sleep with the heat off and the window open but, in a boat in 
the late fall, an overnight fire is a necessity if you are to be 
comfortable. 

Getting up early in the morning and motoring out of the 
creek, we were soon greeted by a fine SW wind that was growing 
stronger every minute. We unrolled the big jib and tore up the 
river toward the Cambridge bridge, where the bridge tender 
misjudged our speed and the jib was rolled to give him more 
time. Setting it again as we raced through the draw with a fair 
tide and wind, we made a mental note that the longevity so 
common to bridge tenders can in no way be attributed to 
quickness on the draw. Choptank is the Indian way of saying 


Regatta day at the Tred Avon Yacht Club is a red letter event in the Chesapeake yachting year 
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“big water” and the river is well named. The breadth of several 
miles at Oxford narrows to an average of two miles. as we ap- 
proach Cambridge and above this point it is a mile in width 
to Cabin Creek. For the 12 or so miles from Cabin Creek to 
Dover Bridge, the width is about half a mile and from Dover 
Bridge to Denton is seldom more than a few hundred yards. 

The depths along the whole navigable length are a flat 
contradiction to the impression so general among yachtsmen 
that the Chesapeake and its tributaries are shallow. There have 
even been some cruise stories describing minutely how to get 
yourself off the Chesapeake bottom, leading one to think that 
sailing here in a deep draft boat is as impossible as it would be 
on Barnegat Bay. It is hard to understand why this belief is 
so common when a mere glance at the chartsshowshowridiculous 
it is. Sailing up the Choptank, we noted soundings seldom less 
than 20 feet and often 50 or more. The controlling depth to 
Denton is ten feet with a prospect of eight feet at low water if 
we were to go on up to Greensborough. In many places we saw 
steamboat wharves made by simply using a log bulkhead or 
retaining wall where a 40- or 50-foot depth ran right up to the 
shore. Certainly there was nothing in all of this to frighten the 
deepest of deep water sailors who know even the rudiments of 
pilotage. When you have seen the Leviathan moored almost 
against the shore of the Patuxent, battleships anchored off 
Annapolis, ocean traffic going to Baltimore and even to the 
head of the Bay, you sometimes wonder how people in small 
boats manage to get on the bottom. The only reasonable ex- 
planation being that the water comes too close to the shore. 

With a pair of binoculars for each of us, we watched the 
shore line. On the right are miles and miles of waving marsh, 
while on the left rolling farm lands end abruptly at the water’s 
edge in steep and often wooded shores. On leaving Chancellor’s 
Point, we first passed Belmont. At Jamaica Point, we sailed 
close to the shore and to the handsome old brick house, the 
home of the Hardcastles. At Lloyd’s Landing and at Boston 
Cliffs, a mile or so upstream at the next bend, one is rewarded 
with a fine view of two old settler type homes. Just above 
Dover Bridge a third and even older house, Troth’s Fortune, is 
almost hidden by the high bank. These early houses are the 
sole remaining trace of the considerable commerce that: was 
carried on from a thriving port near Dover Bridge in the early 
days of Maryland, for here the ocean-going vessels found fresh 
water to both kill their teredoes and fill their casks. 

An anchorage was finally chosen in 30 feet of water behind 
a high bank. The choice was a fortunate one for during the 
night we had a violent rain squall which passed harmlessly over 
our masthead. After looking at the chart we discovered that, 
although we had sailed over 40 miles, we were still only 17 miles 
from home. Mocking Bird sailed out of the Tuckahoe bright 
and early and up the Choptank as far as Denton and at each 
bend was rewarded with some pleasant change of scene, the 
prize view of the morning being the charming old town of 
Williston which nestles so quaintly in the River’s elbow. 

At Denton, two drawbridges bar the way to further explora- 
tion. The first of these, the highway bridge, opened promptly 
but, when we blew for the railroad bridge just beyond, nothing 
happened and, after considerable of a wait, it was decided that 
(Continued on page 82) 
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NEW “INTERNATIONAL 


210 ONE-DESIGN CLASS” 


Plans By C. RAYMOND HUNT 


head, Mass., the first of the new class to be known as 

the “International 210 One-Design” was launched. 
From plans by C. Raymond Hunt, of 50 State Street, Boston, 
and a natural development of his well-known 110 Class, the new 
boat has the following general dimensions: length over all, 
27' 8’; beam, 5’ 7’; draft, 3’ 10’; sail area, 221 square feet. Her 
planking is 34” 5-ply fir plywood while the decks of the new 
boat are of mahogany plywood. Spars are of Sitka spruce; the 
mast is hollow and the boom is of T-section. 

Standing rigging is stainless steel and all fittings are by Merri- 
man Brothers and are of bronze. A special combination fitting 
of the architect’s design serves as both bow chock and mooring 
bitt. The halliards, which are also of stainless steel, lead through 
the mast and are carried on reels on the mast below the deck 
line. There are no manila pennants to be coiled, as all the halliards 
reel up on the drums. The tack of the jib is snapped to a down- 
haul that leads through the deck and aft to a cleat on the star- 
board side of the cockpit, abreast of the mast. The new boat’s 
shrouds are led through rubber bushed fairleaders at the deck 
to special adjustment plates below deck; no turnbuckles are 


O: MAY 15th, at the Marblehead Yacht Yard, Marble- 


used for the shrouds. The rig being ultra modern, there are, of 


course, no running backstays; the mast is well stayed with a 
permanent backstay, upper and lower shrouds, a forestay and 
a pair of jumper stays to take the pull of the headsail. 

The complement of sails includes a mainsail, a regular and 
a small genoa jib, and a parachute spinnaker so that there will 
be plenty of sail drill for those who want to get everything they 
can out of the boat when it comes to racing. 

A small detail which indicates how carefully this boat has 
been thought out is the fact that none of her fittings are equipped 
with cotter pins — which are prone to get lost — but are instead 











Leaving scarcely a ripple, the new “International 210” slips through 
the water at Marblehead on a trial ‘spin. Her designer is at the tiller 
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fitted with latches and springs, making for ease in handling sails 
and gear. The V-shaped jumper strut, the spreaders and all the 
sheaves are of aluminum alloy. 

The keel of the new boat is a cored iron casting which weighs, 
when finished, exactly 1200 pounds — the core is to permit minor 
modifications in weight to compensate for irregularities in 
casting. 

An unusual feature of her construction is the fact that there 
are two longitudinal trusses laid parallel to the center line and 
extending fore and aft for the length of the cockpit. These trusses 
are in the form of hollow spars and, with four extra-heavy 
athwartships frames, serve to support the weight of the iron 
keel and to make the hull more rigid. These trusses also double 
in brass as the inboard risings of the cockpit seats. 

Although primarily designed for racing, the new boat has a 
cockpit which will accommodate six persons in comfort and will, 
therefore, also commend herself to those who want a fast day 
sailer as well as to the out-and-out racing man. For the benefit of 
the latter, an association will be formed to control the class and 
to promote racing in various localities. An active association of 
this kind can do much to stimulate interest and to provide a 
ready market for used boats when they become available. 

It is expected, as soon as the necessary releases are obtained 
from the War Production Board, that several of the new boats 
will be built, and it is possible that some boats of the class may 
be seen racing this season. Mr. Hunt stated that he hopes to 
price the boat in the neighborhood of $1,000 or less. For further 
particulars regarding this class, please communicate with the 
designer. 
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Note the filler piece on the coaming to prevent the jib sheet from 
fouling, as well as the shrouds leading through the deck 




























































Two years, and a few months, before the mast 


CRUISING 
WITH COMPLICATIONS 


Or, Taking the Small Fry to Sea 


By ALICE E. MILLETT 


How to Cruise, How to Put a Boat in Commission, How to Lay 
Up a Boat, and even How to Make A Sailor Out of Your 
Wife but, under present conditions, it seems useful to write an 
article on How to Cruise with Children. We had to learn through 
trial and error — and are still learning, of course — but I hope 
that some of our experiences may prove helpful to others who 
are about to try it. Some couples we know have simply sold 
their cruising boats and have made up their minds to confine 
themselves to day sailing for a number of years. They seem to 
feel that cruising with their progeny would be too impractical to 
consider. It seems to us, however, a terrific shame to give up 
cruising because of children and we did not consider such a 
sacrifice. And, after all, we want the youngsters to grow up 
loving sailing of all kinds and what better start could we give 
them than by taking them with us on our cruises? Of course, I 
do not refer to organized club cruises or any cruise where there 
is racing or even a definite rendezvous involved. When cruising 
en famille, one’s schedule has to be pretty flexible to take care 
of bad weather, or attractive coves and beaches where the kids 
find a paradise it might be hard to take from them. Also, we 
found our two do not take kindly to sails of more than four or 
five hours; they become restless and then irritable. ; 
However one feels, it is still a fact that in these times, and 
probably for some time to come, more and more sailing couples 
will be forced to choose between taking the small fry along 
or themselves staying ashore. We chose the former course and 
found that, while a bit trying and fairly hectic, it is certainly 
preferable to giving up sailing. Our particular complications are 
both girls: Joan, aged four, and Craig, aged two. We have had 


| er articles have been written on How to Sail, 
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Joan cruising week-ends since she was a year and a half, Craig m 
from six weeks. Last September we, apprehensively, it must be al 
admitted, took them for a 15-day cruise on the Chesapeake and pt 
we shall do it again this summer, given the time for it. th 
We are most fortunate in living on a creek with water deep be 
enough for our Alden 34-foot yawl Pemaquid, and we have our to 
own little dock from which the youngsters can swim three times sv 
a day from May until mid-October. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that Joan was swimming a distance of 75 th 
feet and jumping off the boat with no life preserver at the age of ar 
three. Craig still wears a life preserver every second she igs ce 
above deck but, with that on, she is fearless and will paddle Ww! 
around placidly for hours while the rest of us swim. We taught m 
her to jump overboard this summer to avoid panic in case she ar 
fell in accidentally while under way. But I would certainly not bt 
recommend cruising for any child not completely at home in the 
water, either with or without a life preserver, for the sake of the th 
parents’ nerves as well as the welfare of the child. One of the we 
main joys of cruising should be the utter relaxation it affords. pl 
Never allow anyone in front of a small child to ask quaver- Ye 
ingly: “Suppose the boat should tip over?” or sink or explode or pe 
some other nonsensical supposition landlubbers are fond of ur 
dreaming up. A question such as that may give a youngster the m 
jimjams that are darned hard to overcome. A small boy visiting wi 
from inland did just that to Joan last year. The thought had se 
never occurred to her, of course, but, once it had, she be wl 
came alarmed at even the sight of water coming into our self- ur 
bailing cockpit through the lee scuppers. We laughed merrily at fe: 
her fright, explained exactly what was happening, and what m 
kept the boat on her bottom, and eventually she forgot her fears hu 
_ but I should hate to have to go through a like experience again. en 
Or some well meaning person might exclaim: “Isn’t it wonderful! bu 
Neither Joan nor Craig is a bit frightened of the water.’’ Well, 
as any parent knows, it takes little stimulus to start a small an 
mind imagining all sorts of horrors lurking in anything they th 
cannot see — in the dark, behind trees, or under the water. fo 
Our main difficulty with our daughters is in keeping them ca 
occupied. Neither one is of a type to sit quietly while gazing m: 
o’er the seascape or the landseape, for that matter. Their | be 
favorite pastime is to have a supply of metal or plastic cups with ¢ be 
which to dip into a bucket of sea water. Need I add that bathing @. di: 
suits are the suitable garb on such occasions? It is our favorite ini 
occupation for them, too. It keeps them in a safe spot, out of our ur 
way on deck, and keeps them cool under the hot Maryland sun. dr 
A toy watering can or two adds to the fun. Along'the same lines, ca 
we give them each a paint brush, and they will spend hours J ca 
“painting” the inside of the cockpit with water, the water jj als 
obligingly evaporating before they finish so that they can keep 
on indefinitely. tir 
If we are reaching along in fairly lazy fashion, both Joan us 
and Craig will beg for a tow overside. Joan started when she was wl 
a year and a half, at the end of the mizzen staysail halliard, at- de 
tached both around her and to her life preserver. The best | we 
method of tying the line around her, we thought, was to bring it & wl 
across her back, up under her arms, then over her shoulders, and | ho 
tie the line at the back of her neck. A husky stop, we found, was ar, 
as non-chafing, yet safe, as anything we had aboard. Joan, on wl 
the end of the above-mentioned halliard, delighted in being we 
swung far out and back on the lee side of the boat, so that her th 
feet just touched the water. Or, we would lower her to her waist be 


and she would kick gleefully at the bubbles going by. All of 
which was lovely until we felt her lips had become blue enough 
with cold and we would haul her in. Her objections were im- 
mediate and violent. Now Craig is enjoying those tricks, while 
Joan hops overboard holding two ends of a stick bent onto the 
end of a line, her father holding the other. Ken lets her out until 
she is towing level, then makes her fast there. She has become 
quite adept at turning from her stomach to her back and vice 
versa, while being towed, a help indeed when we run into the 
swells left by a passing motor boat. Her indignation rises high 
when we are already towing a dinghy. 

Last summer, Joan decided she was old enough to be hoisted 
in the bo’s’n’s chair. That was a truly happy inspiration of hers, 
which we carried out at anchor or under power, when the mizzen 
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mast was not already in use. Joan would go up 15 feet or so 
above the deck and have a lovely time enjoying her new view or 
pushing herself around the mast and shrouds. Or we would make 
the chair fast a foot above the deck, and there was a swing for 
both of them. Or we would make it fast from the boomkin, just 
touching the water, where Joan and Craig could swing while 
swimming. A versatile invention, the bo’s’n’s chair. 

Toddlers, who have just found they can walk, want to use 
their new discovery. We used to tie a line of two or three stops 
around our youngsters at that age, make the end fast to a 
central point, then let them wander. Of course, when they 
wanted to trot around the deck instead of back and forth, it 
meant someone’s following them to assure them enough scope 
and to keep*the line from becoming fouled. A tedious business 
but it preserves harmony. 

A safe play pen can be made in almost any cabin, provided 
there is no centerboard trunk. We put blankets on the floor, 
wedged cushions around the sides, and the one year old could 
play happily while we on deck knew that heeling abruptly 
could not hurt her. After a while, we had to block up the com- 
panionway steps, however, for they were a constant source of 
unreliable experiments. A Sleep-Safe harness tied around the 
mattress we found to be the perfect answer for sleeping under 
way. With that fastened, and a sheet or blanket tucked in 
securely, there was no chance of the small sleeper tumbling out 
while the boat was beating to windward. And do children sleep 
under way! We always had to awaken them from their naps for 
fear they would sleep too long and miss their night’s sleep. The 
motion, added to the sound of the rush of the water against the 
hull, would provide the gentle rocking of a cradle with a never 
ending lullaby. It puts me to sleep invariably, if I relax on my 
bunk while under way at any time of day. 

There was never any need to disrupt the children’s routine in 
any way. They ate their regular meals, substituting noodles for 
their baked potatoes for the sake of a cool cabin. Canned baby 
foods were a life saver. With a little ingenuity, a “high chair’’ 
can be contrived by stacking and wedging cushions. Even 
mixing formulas can be accomplished if necessary. This should 
be done either at night, when the cabin is cool (and you will not 
be under way) or when everyone is above deck. Disposable 
diapers, of course, are much in order. Baths can be given the 
infant hospital fashion—a basin of warm water, a towel 
underneath and two to cover the baby, so he can be washed and 
dried in sections. When Craig was tiny, we would keep her in the 
carrying basket which was placed on the 
cabin floor, wedged by bunk cushions which 
also acted as shock absorbers. 

Inevitably and inexorably comes the 
time when there is a gale blowing outside, 
usually blowing in the exact direction in 
which you want to go, rain is spitting on 
deck, and never a hope for a break in the 
weather that day. And that day is the day 
when it is absolutely essential that you be 
home. There is a long breakfast with all the 
arguments for and against going out, after 
which you finally sigh and grimly set to 
work stowing everything securely, arranging 
the children’s things below where they will 
be handy, all as you knew you would when 
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ure, above, than going aloft. A 
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you first awoke to the sound of the rain and the wind. Neither 
parent quite looks the other in the eye as he makes his prep- 
arations. The children, forced to stay below where they im- 
mediately develop a sudden claustrophobia, are always under 
your feet, pulling their pet possessions out from where you have 
stowed them, having to have drinks of water, cookies, demand- 
ing to be read to, banging into the barometer, almost knocking 
it to the floor, the whole-scene rapidly degenerating into noisy 
chaos and utter disunity. But, after much silent and oral grip- 
ing, things finally get straightened out and into their allotted 
places, sails are reefed (at the second instead of the first row in 
deference to the presence of minors) and hoisted, the anchor is 
brought aboard and, with a silent prayer that the day pass 
swiftly over the western horizon, you are off. 

At first, all seems beautifully under control. The children are 
tucked in the cockpit under waterproofs, safely out of the way of 
traveler and sheets and much pleased and excited over the up- 
roarious elements. After about a half hour, however, the young- 
est decides she must sit in Mummy’s lap. She looks rather 
chastened, the excitement completely gone. Mother looks 
knowingly at the paling cheeks and suggests a nap below. This 
proposition is met with a forcible objection. Five more minutes, 
and the youngest becomes irritable —- doesn’t want to sit up or 
lie down, to be read to or sung to. Fifteen more minutes and 
Mother takes her below, straps her in her bunk, sits by her until 
the child relaxes and lies pretty well content. Then Mother 
goes up on deck for a much needed breath of fresh air. Twenty 
minutes later, the performance is repeated with the eldest, with 
the difference that this time Mother has to stay below to keep 
the kiddies from being lonesome. Daddy meanwhile is at the 
wheel, battling the wind, waves and spray with utmost glee, 
roaring “‘Ready about’ every three and one half minutes while 
being glared at balefully by his good wife penned in the cabin 
below. 

However, the youngsters usually go to sleep after a seemingly 
interminable length of time and I sneak up on deck with a loaf of 
bread and a jar of peanut butter to enjoy luncheon with Ken. 
Generally, the peace lasts the latter half of the trip and, al- 
though I feel guilty in admitting it, Ken and I enjoy that last 
half immensely. Often the breeze lightens late in the afternoon, 
the youngsters awaken refreshed and hungry and there is always 
that beautiful serenity at sunset as we make the run up the 
quiet river past the green shores, which marks the end of a 


trying day. For some reason, the children never hold their sea- 


sickness against us or against the water, 
probably never linking together the waves 
in the water and the waves in their stomachs, 
as we have never given the term “seasick- 
ness’’ a place in their vocabularies. 
Children should be given suitable chores 
to be done. It is not wise to start them off 
with the feeling that they are privileged 
guests; it may make a lasting impression. 
There are stops to take off and stow, sheets 
to slack, halliards to coil. We have always 
taught Joan (Craig was a little young last 
summer) to finish what she is doing. She 
knows how to belay a line around a cleat so 
that it will stay and how to make the 
(Continued on page 84) 
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POLE TT TENDER 


A Venerable Crew of “ex-Brass 
Hats” Delivers the Goods 


By DOUGLAS DIXON, 
Lt. Comdr., RN (ret.) 


cruise, but it is much more a record of war service from 

yachtsmen, old or sick, who sought to be of use to their 
country in the element they know and love best — the sea. It 
goes back to the bleak days of Dunkirk, when yachtsmen took 
their motor cruisers, launches or row boats over to the beaches 
to rescue whom they could. Later, the Small Vessels Pool of the 
British Admiralty, really hard up for coastwise seamen, circular- 
ized the yacht clubs for those same volunteers to act as “runner 
crews”’ to ferry small craft from builders’ yards to their opera- 
tional ports; often a job none too easy for a scratch crew in 
winter weather in seas as far and stormy as the Faroe Islands. 

In the spring of 1943, a bigger thing came along. Volunteers 
were sought to bring across the Atlantic a number of small 
American-built vessels * which were to serve as fleet tenders 
at home or in the Mediterranean. As usual, these volunteers were 
elderly or otherwise physically incapable and the crew of FT 
22, which was the first to reach Malta, had an average age of 
half a century, the elder ten being close on 60 and four of these 
very near indeed to 70. So that the 10,000-mile voyage of this 
little FT, not much more than 100 feet long and 20 in beam, was 
a real epic of age; all the more gallant because practically all the 
company had accepted temporary humble rank as well as physi- 
cal discomfort. 

The captain of FT 22 and commodore of the little fleet of 
FTs which we brought across the Atlantic “Narrows” wore 
the two wavy stripes of a lieutenant, RNVR, with the wreathed 
anchor buttons of his actual flag rank as a retired admiral. The 
able seaman, a gunner’s mate with his square rig and bell- 
bottoms, was ashore a retired colonel. Yet the work of the ship 


* Known in the United States Navy as APcs. 


, \HIS might be called the story of a wartime yachting 


The United States Navy built the APcs to serve as coastal transports. 


Those which went to the British are known. as FTs 
Official U. S. Navy Photo 


‘The Admiral’? — 
Admiral Sir Herbert 
Meade -Featherstone- 
haugh, GCVO, CB, DSO, 
Royal Navy. With the 
temporary rank of lieu- 
tenant, RNVR, he 
served as commodore 
of the first Mediterra- 
nean bound flotilla of 
FIs and celebrated his 
70th birthday en route 


went on no less strenuously or efficiently than in any other. little 
ships manned by young, active sailors. The quarters were the 
same, trying enough for youngsters but awful for men of years 
and substance. Quiet and privacy were non-existent; tropical 
heat was continuous and trying; while the often infuriating 
noise of machinery was perpetual. To these conditions was 
added the incessant motion of a little ship of a type susceptible 
to swift, excessive rolling and stomach-tossing pitch. There 
were bruises and bumps, not so easily absorbed as by young 
flesh, long, hard hours of watchkeeping on elderly legs, of con- 
centration on the compass or straining ahead for the uncer- 
tainties which might at any time reveal themselves in the 
darkness or dazzle of daylight from the sea or from the sky. 

There were 64 officers and men in the four crews on sailing 
day from England; the wireless officer, who made each crew up 
to the complement of 17, followed later. Instructions were that 
crews were to await their ships in New York — and a weary 
wait it was in the heat wave. It was ten days before our own 
party heard the welcome news that FT 22 was lying at Pier 37 
and we could get aboard and get started. The New York Yacht 
Club opened its doors to us and Sherman Hoyt was, as always, 
a thousand hosts in one. I missed the cooler air of Larchmont 
for the sake of attending a last-war shipmate’s wedding party 
in Washington, but the others got in some sailing. 

Even so, we were glad enough to find FT 22 (ex-APec 63) when 
she arrived. There is nothing beautiful about New York’s Pier 
37, North River. In fact, its general dirt and untidiness, the sad 
dunnage of forgotten ships, broken and splintered piling, cleats 
with precarious holding on rusted bolts half torn from their 
anchoring, and ancient iron bollards, leaning in drunken in- 
security, made it truly one of New York’s low spots of depres- 
sion. In this setting we began our adventure and here, too, we 
nearly ended it. A pilot had been ordered to take us down to 


. Gravesend Bay to learn our tricks. He was of the big ship school 


and he handled FT 22 most gingerly till the tide caught her 
and he hastily tried to regain Pier 37 before getting under the 
stern of a Victory ship at Pier 36. 

“Stop!” said the pilot. ‘‘Guess she can’t make it. Standard 
ahead.’”’ Now the ebb was certainly taking her close on that 
propeller but she gathered way mighty quickly. 

“Stop! Two-thirds astern,”’ said the pilot with a note of 
anxiety. The telegraphs tinkled but the ship went faster — 
ahead! “Flank astern,’’ said the pilot and there was no doubt 
whatever of his anxiety. I gave the telegraph the emergency 
rattle and we went ahead, still faster. Nothing, it seemed, 
could now prevent our voyage from ending even before it had 
begun. The pilot was dumb and his jaw hanging, and I took 
a dive for the engine room. There was a crash as the engineers, 
evidently reading the truth from my expression, hastily reversed 
from driving full ahead for the center of Manhattan: 

The damage, astoundingly, was superficial. Only one thing 
had saved us, the cool seamanship of our nearly 70-year-old 
helmsman. Without visible tremor, without anyone to help or 
conn, he had steered at nearly eight knots through the eyes of 
three needles. He had caromed off a gasoline barge to avoid 
hitting a Greek FT head on, scraped the quarter to avoid a 
collection of barges, and still she went ahead. What the devil 
to do when she’d run through the dock into Canal Street, I 
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Able Seaman John Snary, 
commodore of the Thames 
Motor Yacht Club, was 
typical of FT “29's” in- 
imitable crew. They had 
an average age of half a 
century, four nearing 70. 
All of them — admirals, 
colonels, doctors and 
dentists — were members 
"of the British Admiralty’s 
“Small Vessels Pool.” 
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didn’t know; hop out and take a taxi, I suppose? In fairness to 
the engine room, it must be said that the electrically operated 
controls of the big diesel took a lot of knowing. It was a pretty 
nasty moment but the helmsmanship of one of our grandfathers 
saved our morale as well as our ship and indeed several others. 
The job went on. 

We had imagined a fairly direct return to Britain or to ‘‘ Gib.” 
Of course, the Azores were not then at our disposal but it seemed 
that the ships had reasonable endurance for a direct voyage. 
However, FT 22 made good some 10,600 miles on her delivery 
to the Mediterranean and, whatever the reasons may have been 
for this lengthy track, it certainly meant a foul tide all the way. 
It meant also that we were to see much more of the world and 
enjoy a vastly more interesting cruise than if we had made one 
ocean hop. But at the time we were all worrying about getting 
over in time for D-day! Indeed, we had a foul tide. First, against 
the full strength of the Gulf Stream at its worst which cost us 78 
miles in 24 hours off the Florida coast; then against the Trade 
Wind drift through the Caribbean and all the way down the 
northeast coast of South America and Brazil. North again 
through the Trades, the Equatorial Counter Current did give a 
lift (but only for three days) to Sierra Leone before we were 
again battling against the stream down the African coast. When 
we heard that Key West was to be the first objective, we had 
ideas of miles of water inside Hatteras, or the sort of coastal 
hopping we had been used to on our own coasts but that way, 
too, was not to be. We were routed with the ocean convoys, so, 
on the anniversary of the start of the last war, FT 22 cleared 
Ambrose Channel and took her station with the big ships, some- 
thing of a mouse among mammoths. 

The first day and night at sea soon had us shaken down and I 
thought a lot of Conor O’Brien’s eternal truth. ‘‘ You'll never get 
a ship ready for sea until she’s sailed.” Our ship’s company was 
sorting itself out, too. Our captain, Admiral Sir Herbert Meade- 
Featherstonehaugh, was the senior of us all, for he celebrated his 
70th birthday before the end of the trip, but he was run close by 
Able Seaman John Snary, commodore of the Thames Motor 
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Yacht Club, our brilliant helmsman of Pier 37. Next in strict 
order of maturity came Assistant Engineer C. J. Burton, a well- 
known London dentist and member of the Little Ship Club; 
the “Chief,” treasurer of the T.M.Y.C. for fun, and a “big 
noise” in bulk electricity supply for business; and the chief 
cook, Major Begg, MC, who had joined the sea when age and 
the doctors had retired him from his beloved Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders. To complete our five truly grown-up men, we 
had Colonels “Short” and “Long.” “Short,” Colonel Gunn, 
DSO, MC of the Royal Cruising Club, rated as CPO who was in 
charge aft when working ship; while ‘‘ Long,” Colonel Newland, 
DSO, of the Royal Artillery Yacht Club and the Cruising Asso- 
ciation, was officially able seaman but took on the gunner’s 
stores, and we made him chief gunner’s mate. 

Next among the adults, though claiming to be under 60, came 
Mr. Kinniple, the wireless officer, a Marconi man who had long 
left the sea but had been brought back by the war; the second 
cook was A. E. Apps, one of the first known seagoing electrical 


‘ engineers and an original member of the British Motor Boat 


Club; Captain H. V. Taylor, now AB, a shipping man from the 
Tyne, and Captain Read, of the Royal Army Ordnance, who 
was Officially a leading stoker but actually, with a lifetime’s 
experience of internal combustion engines in the Far East, 
proved to be a highly efficient engineer. 

Of the callow youth, the lads in their forties, Able Seaman 
Matthews, of the Blackwater S.C., an acting squadron leader of 
the last war, was my senior by a year or two. There was Charles 
Perkins, of the Royal Thames Y.C., our second officer on board, 
and on shore an Area Controller of Timber. Perkins had brought 
a friend, Erling Poppe (Royal Norwegian Y.C.), who became 
second engineer on board and later in charge of repair work to 
the engine rooms in all the FTs that crossed the Atlantic with us. 
And, finally, two children, mere babes of 30, Sir Richard White, 
whom we left sick in New York, and David Smyth of His Own 
Bully Yacht Club. The Admiral and myself were the only pro- 
fessional seamen, yet all of us, bound by a common love of the 
sea, formed, astonishingly quickly, a really happy ship; one of 
the happiest I have known and that’s saying a lot. We could 
muster only eight hands for deck watchkeeping, yet managed 
three watches, the normal four hours and dogs. Down below, the 
engineers found that one hour at a stretch was quite long 
enough. The temperature was often up to 115° F. and the noise 
terrific. They worked it by running two on and off each hour. 

By the afternoon of August 5th, the dust of the land had been 
washed away. Weather was easy, when suddenly we saw a mass 
of black smoke some three miles fine on the port bow. Erling 
Poppe watched with me closely and, after three minutes, just for 
a few seconds the smoke opened to show a ship rise vertically and 
disappear. It was so quick that nobody else aboard saw her go. 
The convoy commodore signalled an emergency turn away and a 
flying boat went low over the rapidly dissolving smoke. It 
seemed a long spell before we received permission to assist and 
the telegraph went to ‘‘Flank”’ and the wheel hard over before the 
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signal was completed. We managed to 
pick up 27 survivors, and a small Amer- 
ican escort which arrived just before us 
saved 56, a total of 83, we learned later, 
of some 180 ship’s company of our con- 
voy’s senior escort, the USS Plymouth, 
ex-yacht Alva. Perkins and Colonel New- 
land went away in FT 22’s dory and the 
American launched a whaler. Appar- 
ently the explosion — torpedo, mine or 
sabotage — had fractured Alva’s port 
engine exhaust down below as that en- 
gine ran full speed while the ship 
turned circles and the exhaust belched 
flame. It accounted for some grisly 
burns for our honorary P.M.O., Den- 
tist Burton, to attend. He, with David 
Smyth as doctor’s loblolly boy, did a 
wonderful night’s work. During the per- 
formance, the dory took some unhurt 
fellows in a Carley life raft in tow. 
One of them hailed Perkins as to 
where we were bound. ‘‘Key West, I 
believe.” ‘Gosh! That dump!” ex- 
claimed the Yank and straightway 
cast off and paddled for the other 
ship. 

This piece of comic relief was greatly 
welcome for our mess deck was covered 
with oil-coated, charred men on litters, 
the glass was dropping and a thunderstorm brought driving rain 
and a rising gale from sou’east. These were forcible reminders 
that the hurricane season was at its height and the hurricane 
latitudes close. It was a long, wet, dirty night; a 100-mile slog 
into Norfolk, Va., but ambulances were ready for us and, after 
four days, we were in station again with another convoy. Once 
round Hatteras, a fresh head wind meant hard slamming to 
keep convoy speed; so hard, in fact, that when FT 22 docked at 
Key West to paint with antifouling against the teredo, we found 
she had spewed oakum from nearly all her seams and had to be 
recaulked. - 

Key West was good to us; a pleasant “dump” indeed and, 
thanks especially to a small hurricane wandering somewhere 
near Bermuda which brought a breeze, the heat was bearable. In 
fact, from Key West onwards, life was just “ good cruising.” The 
Chief got a fan fixed to reduce his engine room temperature. 
Though the potted air of the mess deck was always grim and the 
noise of the fans almost worse than no air at all, we had’ found 
camp beds and fixed up our sleeping more or less to our personal 
satisfaction while, away from society, all hands need think only 
of light underpants for clothing. 

Running down the north coast of Cuba was all sun and spar- 
kling sea though marred of its best for us because Captain Tay- 
lor had developed serious heart strain. During our brief spell 
in Guantanamo, the doctor advised our taking him on to Trini- 
dad. So we sailed again with a sick man and an increasing sou’east 
wind which, in view of the previous experience of driving, made 
us lose the convoy and run south for easier conditions inside the 
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The boatswain, Colonel Gunn, DSO, MC, of 
the. Royal Cruising Club, makes colors 
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islands and close to the Venezuelan 
shore. This gave us all the fun of coast- 
ing and of watching the pearl fishers and 
the pelicans and stately frigate birds 
inside Margarita. Also, through work- 
ing inshore, when we did stem the 


Mouth to a berth alongside at Port of 
Spain, we found that, for all their extra 
knots, our convoy was only then anchor- 
ing. Ten days in Trinidad went far too 
quickly in spite of our anxiety to get on. 
We asked permission to sail independ- 
ently, but this was not approved. Our 
first cook, Major Begg, had to leave 
for sick quarters. There were now three 
casualties among our elderly company, 
but the rest were standing up well and 
our morale received a boost from the 
American Admiral in Trinidad, who 
could not believe that such a crew could 
exist until he had seen for himself. 
When he did come to inspect and the 
bo’s’n piped the side, he had to exclaim: 
“This certainly is some precedent! 
An American admiral being piped over 
the side of a British man o’ war by a 
colonel of your Royal Artillery.” 

To sea again, out of the Dragon’s 
Mouth, ’round Tobago and the convoy, 
many miles offshore, headed south for our longest run. Routine 
became automatic. Star sights, flags for noon position and spec- 
ulation on the set, an average knot against us, cool off under the 
always running hoses, afternoon caulk, night intention signals 
and generally a singsong on the after deck, then darken ship. 
Off the Amazon, the bo’s’n felt swindled because no lack of salt 
appeared in the sea. Course was 094° along the “line” so it was 
difficult to say exactly when we crossed into the other hemis- 
phere but it made no difference. Being such old men of the sea, 
Neptune let us pass in peace without the usual dues. And every 
day the Southeast Trades grew fresher until, on the twelfth 
day out, again it became inadvisable to force her to the convoy 
speed. This time, running close to the Brazilian sands and palms, 
in about ten fathoms, we were able to berth in Recife (Pernam- 
buco) just two hours before the big ships came in sight. 

Slocum, in his Sailing Alone Around the World, refers to 
strange sailing rafts off the coast of South America but I had 
forgotten that when we saw our first jangada. Actually our first 
sight was of two men apparently walking on the water — 
miraculous, ’til we ran close and saw the rafts and, later, learnt 
a little of how to sail these fascinating vessels. Meantime, we 
found Greek Navy and merchant navy-manned FTs waiting 
for us in Recife. The Greeks were to carry a contingent of Ameri- 
cans for Morocco. While waiting for them some of us were 
able to visit beautiful Olinda and get to know the jangada 
pescadores. 

We sailed again, a homogeneous flotilla now, under the admiral 
as “Commodore,” so the question of convoy speed was no 
longer the bother it had been when sailing in company with big 
ships. We swayed aloft a jury topmast for the sake of our signals, 
and Signalman Ninnis joined the admiral’s staff. Seven of us 
started but the first middle watch was more than disturbed when 





eventually FT 7 had to be helped back to Natal. Next night, . 


FT 11 broke down and we considered towing her to an anchorage 
off the convict island of Fernando Noronha. That would have 
been an interesting experience, an anchorage in mid-Atlantic. 
However, she recovered, slightly to our regret. St. Paul Rocks lay 
to the eastward of us in the darkness. Again we settled to the 
same routine except that now we made the signals instead of 
merely answering them. Other ships had occasional engine hang- 
ups but it was generally smooth going; smooth, that is, apart 
from the ship’s motion which was excessive and incessant. Yet 
not once were we ever short of a laugh and the ship was as happy 
(Continued on page 86) 





brown oily stream through the Dragon’s . 
















































EFORE the dawn of history, primitive men discov- 
ered, by twisting the fibers from plants, the hair 
\\ of animals, thongs of hide or sinews into rope, 
4 that it was possible to transmit power or to bind 
) things together. On an Egyptian tomb dating 
back to the time of the Exodus, there is a sculp- 
ture depicting the primitive rope-making methods 
then in use. It appears that the strands of the 
rope were of leather but the technique of laying up the rope was 
not unlike that in use until quite recent times. 

In colonial America, rope making was considered a most im- 
portant industry and a rope walk was established in Boston 21 
years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. No nation that 
pretended to be a maritime power could get along without its 
own supply of rope; it is not surprising to discover that, by the 
time of the War of 1812, there were over 170 rope walks operat- 
ing in the United States. 

Although modern methods of manufacture differ greatly from 
those used in the old rope walk, the principles involved in rope 
making are substantially unchanged. From earliest times, rope 
making was carried on in rope walks; narrow corridors — cov- 
ered or uncovered — several hundred yards long, where the 
operatives walked backwards, spinning the strands and laying 
the rope. One of these walks is still to be seen at the Boston 
Navy Yard and some of our older rope manufacturing concerns 
continue to maintain walks for special jobs, but most rope, 
today, is made on modern, high speed machines which not only 
turn out a more uniform product but do it faster. 

Rope may be made from any fiber that can be twisted into 
strands but the premier fiber for yacht rope is known as “‘ma- 

,hila.” This comes from the stalks of the abaca plant, which 
reaches its highest development on the island of Mindanao, in 
the Philippines. The plant somewhat resembles a huge celery 
plant whose individual stalks are. from 15 to 20 feet in height. 
These plants require two years to mature, when they are cut 
down and the layers are peeled from the stalk. The pulpy sub- 
stance is scraped away from the inner fiber and the latter is 
hung in the sun to dry. After drying, the fiber is bundled and 
taken to market, where it is cleaned, sorted, graded and pre- 
pared for shipment to the United States. The graders, or classi- 
fiers, are Filipinos who make a life work of sorting manila fiber. 
Individual fibers will run 10 or 12 feet long and the better grades 





Coils of 15-inch circumference manila rope, with 21-inch diameter strands, which are suitable for hawsers and docking lines 


ENOUGH ROPE? 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


are silky in texture and usually creamy white in color. There 
are some 15 or 20 grades of manila fiber. When received by the 
rope makers, the fiber is packed in bales weighing approximately 
275 pounds each. 

The process of rope making is divided into four principal 
operations: preparing the sliver, spinning the yarn, forming the 
strands and laying the rope. Let us consider these in order. 

When the bales of fiber are opened at the factory the contents 
of several will be combined or blended into a suitable mixture to 


produce the qualities desired in the rope. Blending is done by 


workmen who hang the different fibers in large handfuls or 
hanks on a moving conveyor chain. These bunches of hair-like 
fibers will next be run through a series of machines which comb 
and lubricate the mixture. There are six machines in this cycle, 
each with finer teeth than its predecessor. The final “sliver” 
runs out of the machine like a stream of water and is piled neatly 
(and automatically) in preparation for the following process. 
Second in order of operations comes spinning. Here the sliver 
from the preparing machines is twisted or spun into “yarn.” 
The size of the yarn will vary according to the size and type of 
the finished rope for which it is intended. The sliver enters the 
spinning machine between rollers and is given a further combing 
before passing through a funnel-shaped tube and being led to a 
device called a capstan. It is between the tube and the capstan 
that the yarn comes into being. The revolving capstan draws 
the yarn through the machine and passes it on to the bobbin 
or spool. Both capstan and bobbin spin rapidly and in unison 
and it is this spinning motion that imparts the twist to the 
yarn. Yarns for different purposes will have a different number 
of twists per foot and this twist is subject to constant inspection 
in order to insure a uniform product. The yarn is also tested for 
strength and weight before passing to the forming machines. 
The spinning machines impart a right hand twist to the yarn 
which would tend to untwist were it not for the fact that, in the 
third operation of forming the strands, a left hand twist is 
given. One twist offsets the other and the strand is stabilized. 
If this degree of twist is not properly adjusted, the resulting 
rope may tend to kink or to unlay. On the forming machine, 
bobbins of yarn from the spinning machine are mounted at one 
end. The yarns are fed through concentric holes in a perforated 
plate and then through a steel die which forms a tube of the 
desired diameter. Again, capstans are used to pull the yarns 





A Filipino cutting stalks of the abaca plant from 
which manila’ fiber is obtained. From the fields 
the stalks go to the strippers 





This is a native hand stripper at work. The more 
modern method is to use a machine stripper. 
This operation prepares the fiber for drying 





In the second operation of rope making the 
“sliver’’ is fed into the spinning machine to be- 
come yarn, prior to being formed into strands 





Another view of the spinning machines. The 
rotating capstans and spools are at the right 
beneath guards. Below, coil of finished rope 
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through the machine and the resulting strand is wound on a large reel — reel and 
capstans revolving in unison to impart the desired twist to the strand. We now 
have a smooth, single strand for a three or four strand rope. 

Fourth and last comes the operation of laying the rope. Three or four of the recls 
from the forming machine (depending upon the number of strands to be built into 
the rope) are mounted at one end of the laying machine, the strands are lod 
through a block, around a capstan and are wound upon a large reel at the other end 
of the machine, both reel and capstan spinning together as in the former operatiors. 
Here, however, there is a slightly different problem in twisting since the strand is 
neutral; that is, it has no tendency either to twist or untwist. If these neutral 
strands were twisted together they would tend continually to unlay, so it is neces- 
sary to add an extra twist as the strand passes into the machine. The amount of 
this extra twist has to be just sufficient to counteract the tendency of the strands 
to unlay. This final operation is of the utmost importance in producing a satis- 
factory rope. The end product of this machine is the rope with which yachtsmen 
are familiar and, when wrapped in a burlap covering, is ready.for shipment to your 
marine hardware dealer. 

The proper way to open a new coil is to lay it with the bitter end of the rope (in 
the center) nearest the floor, but do not remove the burlap wrapping. Cut the 
twine that secures the coil inside the wrapping and reach down through the center 
of the coil, taking hold of the end of the rope and pulling it up. 1t should uncoil in a 
counterclockwise direction. If it does not do so the coil has been improperly opened 
and it should be turned over at once. If this precaution is ignored your rope will 
kink when in use. 

The following table gives some pertinent statistics on the sizes of rope generally 
used by yachtsmen. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 3-STRAND MANILA ROPE 


Weight 

Size per foot Length Strength—Lbs. Block 
Threads Dhia. Circum. itn pounds per pound breaking working size 

6 yj" _ .020 50’ 0” 600 120 
12 3% 1K .041 24’ 5” 1350 230 3” 
21 4% 1% .075 13’ 4” 2650 530 4” 
5% 2 - 133 7s" 4400 880 5” 
34 24% . 167 6’ 0” 5400 1080 6” 
1 3 .270 3’ 9” 9000 1800 8” 
1% 44 . 600 3": 8” 18,500 3700 15” 

2 6 1.080 0 11” 31,000 6200 


Sisal rope strength is about 75 per cent of that of manila 


Although yachtsmen customarily speak of rope in terms of its diameter, it will 
be found that in the trade the smaller sizes are referred to by the number of 
threads; 6 thread (14 dia.), 12 thread (34 dia.), etc.; from 4%” to 1” diameter 
the trade uses the term diameter, but over 1’’ diameter is referred to in terms of 
circumference (114”’ dia. is called 414” rope). Rope of 44” diameter and over is 
customarily sold in coils of 1,200 feet; smaller sizes go by weight per coil. The safe 
working strength of new, three strand manila rope is figured at 4 its breaking 
strength. 

If a rope has a knot, splice or hitch in it, failure due to stress is almost sure to 
occur at the juncture. The approximate strength of the more familiar sailor’s knots, 
hitches and splices is computed to be as follows (as a percentage of the full strength 
of new rope): eye splice over a thimble, .90-.95; short splice, .85; buoy or fisher- 
man’s bend, .76; round turn and two half hitches, .65-.70; bowline, .60; clove 
hitch, .60; sheet bend, .55; square knot, .45. 

The War Production Board has issued a pamphlet called The Rope You Save 
Fights For You in which are listed 14 ways of conserving rope. Briefly, they are: 
1, remove rope from coils properly. Always take rope from the center of the coil 
and uncoil in a counterclockwise direction; 2, store rope properly, not in a con- 
fined space and not exposed to sunlight; 3, dry rope before storing; 4, keep rope 
clean by washing, dry thoroughly before storing; 5, keep chemicals, acids and 
paint away from rope; 6, do not kink rope; 7, do not overload; 8, slack off halliards, 
lifts, etc., when wet; 9, avoid sharp bends; 10, use the right size sheaves in blocks; 
11, reverse rope end for end occasionally to equalize wear; 12, do not lubricate rope; 
13, avoid abrasion, do not allow one rope to chafe on another, keep winches and 
cleats smooth; 14, use splices instead of knots wherever possible, the short splice 
is strongest but the long splice must be used where the rope passes through a block. 

All the foregoing relates to manila rope since it is the prime cordage for the 
yachtsman. There are, however, numerous other fibers, mostly natural, but some 
synthetic, which lend themselves to rope making. Best of the natural fibers is 


. Italian hemp, which makes a fine, soft rope that is ideal for sheets. It is much more 


expensive than manila and is also more elastic. Sisal (agave) is derived from the 
henequen plant (pronounced henny-ken) which grows in the Dutch East Indies, 
(Continued on page 90) 
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YACHT CLUB” 


By CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


rubbing strake of a yacht club bar, is an unusually sensi- 

tive barometer of current nautical interests. This is be- 
cause the former, like the latter, is apt to be a “‘listening post”’ 
for the queries, discussions and comments which are foremost 
in the minds of yachtsmen from eight to eighty. No reader of 
YacHTING would be surprised if we were to report that a ma- 
jority of our recent interrogations had to do with the design and 
construction of tomorrow’s boat, yet even we are mildly as- 
tonished by the fact that today the next most popular question 
has to do, in one way or another, with the proper procedure to 
be followed in forming a yacht club. So, for the benefit of the 
organizers of those many clubs which are now in the formative 
stage (and for the edification of old hands who have often 
wondered how in the devil a club did get under way), we here 
present a tabloid outline of some of the more important of the 
initial steps which should be taken. 

In the first place, perhaps the most important requisite in 
the successful formation of any yacht club is a nucleus of en- 
thusiastic boatmen or sailors who not only want and need such 
a club but are willing to get out and work hard to get it, and to 
enlist others in the undertaking who will -give it their support 
and are potential timber for membership. Let it be clearly under- 
stood that there is no traditional rule of thumb method of or- 
ganizing to be followed. Although most yacht clubs have 
achieved their hard-won maturity by the trial and error 
method, some have come into being as the result of an extraordi- 
nary amount of preliminary paper work. Yet it is true that, 
regardless of a club’s type or size, the problems associated with 
the method of organization‘and operation are almost identical; 
only the means vary in relation to the size of the proposed 

“plant” (i.e., clubhouse, grounds, docks, etc.) and the financial 
considerations involved. 

In the main, a yacht club can usually be identified as one of 
three different types. First is an organization of men (and 
women) who have banded together for the sole purpose of 
creating a local organization which will, in various ways, make 
possible the greater enjoyment of yachts and yachting. Second 


T= EDITORIAL office of a yachting magazine, like the 


is the combination yacht-beach club, of which an appreciable » 


percentage of the membership (the percentage varies from club 
to club and from year to year) is as much concerned with swim- 
ming and Saturday night dances as it is with nautical matters. 
Third is the waterside athletic, golf or country club which in- 
cludes what is normally known as a “yacht squadron.” In some 
instances these “‘squadrons”’ are so active that they are actually 
the tail which wags the dog; in others, they exist in little more 
than name. 

If you are a undies of the steering committee of a club in 
the making, it therefore behooves you to sit down with your 
cronies and discuss and decide what kind of organization you 
wish to create. However, before that question can be settled, 
there are a number of other points which will, or should, mate- 
tially affect your conclusions. In the first place, to what type 
of member do you wish to appeal? Are there available a suffi- 
cient number of prospective members of the type you wish? 
Then, having thrashed out that weighty matter, you should do 
more ‘than a little crystal ball gazing and endeavor to evaluate 
a number of cardinal considerations which have to do with the 
physical aspects of your proposed club. Do you know of a suit- 
able piece of property which may be purchased at a price you 
can afford? Is its relationship to the waterfront such that it will 
Provide a good anchorage area? Is there enough room for your 






























































H. 
The home of the Corinthian Yacht Club at Marblehead is complete 
with tennis courts, swimming pool, pier and floats. The location of the 
club allows it to start its races from the club porch 


fleet to grow? Are there any problems having to do with ad- 
jacent industrial development? Is there any commercial shipping 
near your proposed mooring area which might cause future 
navigational complications? 

Then there is also the vital consideration of the club’s loca- 
tion in terms of the present and future characteristics of the 
surrounding neighborhood. This question is not posed in terms 
of the social standards of your members but with an eye to what 
effect the construction of a roller skating rink, unsightly gas 
tanks or the deterioration of the adjacent area would have. Last, 
but by no means least, are the pros and cons of locating too close 
to a preéstablished yacht club. On occasion, this may be a dis- 
advantage, psychologically as well as physically, yet there are 
countless instances where three or four clubs have happily sat 
shoulder to shoulder for as long as the oldest member can recall. 

In retrospect, all of these questions seem ridiculously obvious 
but note that I said “in retrospect”! Any skipper who has served 
as a flag officer or a club director will bear out their importance 
and, in that connection, it might not be a bad idea if you were 
to discuss or correspond with the afterguard of any nearby clubs 
so as to profit by their experience in their formative years. 

Now we come to the matter of forming the embryo club’s 
steering committee. This may consist either of the new organi- 
zation’s “flags” and directors or it may be an official body of 
members organized only to construct and establish the club. 
Customarily, however, a majority of its members usually be- 
come the organization’s first “official family.” This group, in- 
dividually and collectively, should combine the knowledge and 
the experience necessary to solve the many problems which they 
will face. The formation of such a group will be dependent on the 
available personnel but, if one could pick and choose at will, an 
ideal slate should include: 

A top flight lawyer, preferably one who has had both corporate 
and real estate experience. 

An experienced financial man who has some knowledge of 
club organization and operation. (It is perhaps superfluous to 
state that more clubs have gone on the rocks by either under or 
over financing than by any other reason.) 

An architect and/or builder (and preferably neither the 
architect and/or builder who is designing and/or building the 
clubhouse in question). 

A woman who will represent the feminine interests. (It will save 
a lot of anguish later if you “remember the ladies.’’) 
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F. W. Johnson 
The Chicago Corinthian Yacht Club has a well-designed small building 


to which additions may be made with ease. Right, if you have a good 

anchorage, a good pier and a good float, like these of the Norwalk 

Yacht Club, you have the basic nautical requisites of what makes for a 
yacht club which will live long and happily 


A junior, preferably between the ages of 12 and 16, who can 
speak in behalf of the kids. (Don’t forget that the small fry are 
tomorrow’s members.) 

Yachtsmen, at least three or four experienced ones. Obviously, 
these worthies are more important than anyone else in the 
group but they are listed last as it is presumed that those men- 
tioned above are probably sailors. It is worth noting, however, 
that cruising as well as racing men (both sail and power) should 
be represented. ; : 

The old adage that one man’s dream ship is another man’s 
nightmare applies equally to the physical characteristics of the 


nation’s yacht clubs. Cumulatively, they are big and small, 


modern and Victorian, as snazzy-as a custom-built Packard and 
as dilapidated as ‘‘Canary Row,” yet each is the pride and joy 
of most of its members. But, no matter what a club may look 
like, the proof of the pudding is how it performs. And what 
are the ingredients which give this most desirable quality? 

To my mind, those elements are three, and here they are: 

That the docks, floats, anchorage area, the clubhouse (and 
appurtenances such as lockers, shower rooms, spar sheds and 
tool shop) be designed and operated in such a way that each 
member receives the maximum possible use of them. 

That, no matter how modest the “plant” may be in its early 
years, it be designed to permit future expansion in all depart- 
ments. This consideration cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
for many are the clubs which today would like to construct 
additional docks, junior clubhouses, tennis courts or additions 
to the main building, yet are unable to do so because of a lack 
of suitable space. A club can, or should, have only as many mem- 
bers as it can serve conveniently; hence the matter of future 
expansion should not be passed off too lightly. 

That, in addition to these functional characteristics, the en- 
tire plant be designed to provide maximum “eye appeal” from 
the shore as well as from the water. 

We have touched briefly on the matter of finances but, for 
a double check, let us explore the matter just a bit further. This 
is neither the time nor place to dwell on the inner mysteries of 
bond issues, notes and funded debts, yet it is obvious that a 
yacht club, like a business organization, must have a solid 
financial structure. For that reason, it is a sound working for- 
mula to analyze both construction and operating costs with a 
critical eye (sheer enthusiasm has no part in such an analysis) 
and then cut your cloth to fit your pocketbook. Starry eyed 
discussion of all the income you will have five years hence is of 
little value when it comes to paying off the first year’s operating 
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expenses plus the initial payment on 
the bonds! 

Now, let’s assume that the clubhouse 
is designed and under construction and 
that there is enough money in the bank 
to send the contractor away a happy 
man and to hire some help. What’s next 
on the agenda? Let us suppose, when 
the idea of forming a club was first 
proposed, that a number of the mem- 
bers of the steering committee put their 
heads together for the purpose of draw- 
ing up the first draft of the by-laws and 
constitution. By this time they have 
more or less settled upon an impressive 
number of ‘‘Whereases” and “‘ Where- 
bys” which, to the astonishment of all 
hands, have been tentatively agreed to 
by the other members of the commit- 
tee. And how was this done with such 
ease and dispatch? 


Here is the answer. A constitution (which is the fundamental 
law) and the by-laws (which are the rules and regulations) are, 
to a degree, more or less the same in every yachting organiza- 
tion. This is not to say that there are not great variations in 
matters such as classifications of membership, voting privileges, 
standing committees, and soon. Indeed thereare, but not enough 
to prevent a club from basing the initial version of its ‘“‘bible”’ 
on the time-tested regulations of other yachting groups. Hence 
our steering committee wrote a number of clubs (they are all 
listed in the back of Lloyd’s Register) for their constitutions and 
by-laws, studied them carefully, and drafted their own to fit 
their particular needs and desires. 

Clubs do not object to this practice (I suspect they are actu- 
ally flattered), particularly in view of the fact that their found- 
ing fathers probably did exactly the same thing. There is, how- 
ever, one thing that a new organization should not copy and 
that is the name of another club. At times, it’s the easiest thing 
in the world to hit on a name because of geographical associa- 
tions (viz., Manhasset Bay Yacht Club) but at other times it is 
more. But keep your temper, use your imagination and usually 
the result is joyously agreed to by all hands. 

So here’s luck to you. We hope you get countless members 
(who pay their bills promptly), many fine boats (which avoid 
sinking the new float), a splendid steward (who doesn’t decamp 
with the club’s red points), a top hole commodore (whose wife 
does not fight with the wife of the vice commodore) and that 
your future course will have a minimum of squalls and a maxi- 
mum of fair winds! 
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“‘Co-Ro-Lite I’? leaves hardly a ripple as she ghosts along 


WATERFRONT NEWS 


The First All-Plastic Sail Boat Hull 


«pe THE Columbian Rope Company, of Auburn, N. Y., goes 
the credit for being the first to develop a boat whose hull is a 
single plastic molding. The patented material from which it is 
formed is known by the trade name of ‘‘Co-Ro-Lite” and is 
composed of sisal fiber and a suitable plastic binder. This hull is 
believed to be the largest plastic molding ever made. 

Designed by Sparkman & Stephens and with sails made of 
duPont nylon by Ratsey and Lapthorn, the new boat’s dimen- 
sions are: l.o.a., 16’ 9’; l.w.L., 13’ 2’; beam, 5’; draft with the 
centerboard up, 9’’. Sail area in the jib and mainsail is 126 
square feet. The bare molded hull, which is of monocoque con- 
struction (without frames), weighs 185 pounds and the molded, 
one-piece, deck weighs an additional 80 pounds. The two units 
are secured together by screws at the sheer line, there being a 
suitable gasket between them for watertightness. Her center- 
board is a hard aluminum plate; the centerboard trunk is of 
conventional construction. 

One of the interesting features about the new boat is the fact ° 
that, when in regular production, a crew of four men, using two 
molds, will be able to turn out two hulls per hour. This should 
mean that production costs will be extremely low in comparison 
with a hull built in the conventional manner, once the costly 
mold has been written off. The latter, being built of metal, 
should have an almost indefinite life. When the hull comes from 
the mold, it is all ready for painting without needing even 
sanding. 

The manufacturing process is quite simple. The fiber is mixed 
with the plastic in powder form to make a “blanket,” which is 
then placed in the metal mold and covered with a rubber 
blanket which is clamped around the edges. Air is exhausted 
from the mold and the entire unit is wheeled into an autoclave 
where steam under 80 pounds pressure is applied for about 20 
minutes. The mold and hull are then removed from the auto- 

(Continued on page 94) 


Right, top to bottom, the aluminum mold on casters with the autoclave 
in the background. 2) The rubber blanket suspended over the mold 
(the ‘‘Co-Ro-Lite”’ blanket is not shown). 3) The hull as it comes from 
the mold. 4) Showing the interior of the hull with flotation tank atthe 
bow and the centerboard trunk installed. Bottom, the deck unit, 


showing its one-piece construction 
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THE MONTH IN YACHTING 


EASING OF PLEASURE BOAT 
RESTRICTIONS 


> As has been anticipated, the conclusion 
of the war in Europe is bringing about the 
first of many revocations of pleasure boat 
operating restrictions which have been in 
force in all coastal and some inland areas. 
For obvious reasons, the situation on the 
Pacific Coast is practically unchanged but 
the first easing of restrictions on the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts has recently been 
announced. Here are the highlights of a 
few of them (others will be announced 
during the coming months) : 


Large Size Numbers: are no longer required 
on the navigable waters of the Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts, Great Lakes, inland 
lakes and their connecting or tributary 
waters, and the Red River of the North. 
Undocumented vessels operating in these 
waters no longer are required to have 
the number painted on the deck or cabin 
top for aerial identification. 


Identification and Restricted Areas: Identi- 
figation cards, in all but a few districts, are 
required; proof of ownership of vessel is 
required by all. Yachtsmen should make 
a point of being familiar with the restricted 
waters of the area in question. 


New York State Canal System: The locking 
of canoes and rowboats is now permitted. 
A permit of passage of a pleasure vessel 
through the canal system may be ob- 
tained by writing the State Department of 
Public Works, Albany, N. Y. 


First District: Licenses to operate and 
identification cards not required. Night 


operation permitted. (Many special regu- 


_lations still in effect. Yachtsmen are ad- 


vised to check with the Coast Guard for 
full details.) 

Third District: Pleasure craft may operate 
in local (if not “‘restricted’’) waters at all 
hours of the day or night. Licenses to op- 
erate and identification cards are not 
required. ; 

Fourth District: Licenses to operate and 
identification cards still required. Opera- 
tion at night permitted by commercial 
craft only. 

Fifth District: Identification cards re- 
quired ; licenses to operate required only if 
craft is going “outside.” 

Eighth District: Identification cards are 
no longer required; license to operate not 
required in non-restricted waters. 
Eleventh District: There are, for under- 
standable reasons, so many special regula- 
tions affecting this District that yachts- 
men: are advised to contact the local 
Captain of the Port office for copies of the 
regulations in question. 

Twelfth District (San Francisco Bay area): 
Identification card required by skipper; 
operator’s license still required; regula- 
tions affecting restricted areas still in 
effect; night operation for pleasure craft 
permitted only below San Mateo Bridge 
and from easterly end of Roe Island to one 
mile west of Stockton and the area north 
of Bull Island. 





The Calendar of Yachting Events 
will be found on page 76 











Cautious Conrad: The Cigarette Shortage Goes to Sea 





CAREFUL WITH THEM CIGARETTES, 
KRUTCHELL —~THEY’RE THE LAST 
WE GOT AND MORE PRECIOUS 
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HAITI HAS A YACHT CLUB 


> Haiti occupies the western third of the 
most mountainous and picturesque of the 
Greater Antilles. One of the two Negro 
republics of the world, Haiti has long been 
a land overflowing with appeal for the 
cruising yachtsman. Geographieally, its 
location, between Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
is at the crossroads of all voyages to the 
West Indies. 

The only reason that hundreds of Amer- 
ican cruising yachts did not visit Haiti 
before the war was that the. republic had 
no yacht club; no place where a visiting 
yacht could anchor in safety; no place 
where a decent landing could be made. 
Now this project, long 4 dream of local 
yachtsmen, is in the process of realization. 
The Haitian Government has donated the 
land directly adjoining the Navy Yard at 
Bizoton, only three miles from the city 
limits. The clubhouse is in the process of 
erection. Within 100 yards of the club is 
the finest drydock in the West Indies, built 
by the United States Navy. There is also a 
good machine shop and excellent facilities 
for emergency repairs of any nature. Safe, 
fresh water is to be available; diesel oil and 
gasoline, ice, groceries and all necessary 
provisions can be delivered at the dock. 

The membership of the yacht club in- 
cludes the President of the Republic, who 
is the Honorary President of the Club, 
members of the foreign diplomatic corps 
and members of the foreign colony resident 
in Haiti. Such a yacht club at Port-au- 
Prince will be a boon to all cruising yachts- 
men as, after leaving Miami, it is the only 
convenient place where all these facilities 
will be available directly on the route of 
any cruise to the Caribbean sea. Hospital- 
ity will be offered to members of all asso- 
ciated yacht clubs in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


M.1.T. REGAINS NATIONAL 
DINGHY CROWN 


p> A superb performance by Commodore 
Charles K. Bloomer, ably supported by 
Leigh Brite, regained for M.I.T. posses- 
sion of the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. Na- 
tional Dinghy Championship and the 
Henry A. Morss Memorial Trophy for 
the fifth time in nine years on Boston’s 
Charles River Basin, May 19th and 20th. 

Coast Guard got away in front and at 
the ‘end of Saturday’s competition was 
leading fourth place M.I.T. by 12 points. 
However, “Chuck” Bloomer, of Tech, 
won nine straight races, a new I.C.Y.R.A. 
record. Although Coast Guard held the 
lead through 14 of the 24 races, M.I.T. 
rolled up a record margin of 40 points. 
The final scores were: M.I.T., 271; Coast 
Guard, 231; Yale, 215; Brown, Harvard 
and Tufts, 194 each; Worcester Tech, 184; 
New Hampshire, 158; Northeastern, 150; 
Dartmouth, 146; Williams, 108; and 
Stevens, 82. 
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Bloomer éasily won high point skipper 
honors. With 144 points, he led Yale’s Ash 
Andon with 126 in the first division while 
Tech’s Leigh Brite, top skipper of Division 
B, had 127 points as against 118 for a 
co-skipper combination of two girls, Polly 
Humphreys and Janet Atkinson, from 
Tufts, who won three of the 12 races and 
took three seconds in their division. 

In the New England championship, the 
previous week-end, Coast Guard’s. Hilde- 
brandt had won six of nine races for a high 
point total of 104 points. Bill Page, with a 
top second division total of 100 points, 
had given him excellent support, so that 
Coast Guard won this title by 31 points. 
The final scores of the Coast Guard 
Alumni Bowl (New England’s) were: 
Coast Guard, 204; M.I.T., 173; Tufts, 
149; Northeastern, 147; Brown, 141; New 
Hampshire, 127; Yale, 124; Worcester 
Tech, 123; Williams, 116; Holy Cross, 107; 
Harvard, 104; and Dartmouth, 75. Tech’s 
Bloomer with 94 points was runner-up to 
Hildebrandt in the first division. 

At Annapolis, May 6th, the Navy sail- 
ing team, using substitutes freely, rolled 
up an 18)4-point margin in retaining The 
America Trophy. As the field in the Mid- 
dle Atlantic Championship was small, a 
double round robin was sailed on the Sev- 
ern in light to moderate winds. Navy scored 

120 points; Cornell, 9144; Stevens, 6844; 
Pennsylvania, 66. Navy’s leading scorers 
were Captain Earle Greenwood with 31 
points and Samuel Fiske with 29, each 
sailing four races. High point honors went 
to John C. Snedeker, of Cornell, with a 
total of 59 points in eight races. 
LronarD M. Fow.e 


A SNUG HARBOR FOR SAILORS 


> The St. Lucie River, flowing down be- 
tween wooded banks of the Florida East 
Coast and meeting the Indian River near 
its southern end, empties into the sea 
through St. Lucie Inlet. In its lower 
reaches, the St. Lucie River is really not a 
river but rather a landlocked bay with 
high banks on both sides. It looks more 
like a northern lake, with depths from 9 to 
20 feet, than a Florida river. It is an ideal 
place for boating and just off the St. Lucie 
Inlet is said to be some of the best sail- 





This season marks the fifty- — 
ninth anniversary of the found- = — 
ing of the Riverside Yacht Club, — 
Riverside, Conn. The present 
clubhouse, . at right, which 
opened in 1929, faces Cos 
Cob Harbor 


fishing in East Coast waters. So, when a 
group of northern yachtsmen, looking for 
a place to live and carry on their sailing 
activities in a less strenuous manner, after 
laying aside the cares of business and 
more or less retiring to enjoy life as it 
should be lived, the St. Lucie River seemed 
to offer all that one could ask for. 

The idea took shape when Bob Benedict, 
well-known distance racer, Wells Lippin- 
cott, father of the present Ocean Racing 
Rule, and Karl Nibecker, former com- 
modore of the Chicago Yacht Club, sens- 
ing retirement from business cares in the 
offing, agreed among themselves to find 
a place to build where they would be close 
enough to.continue their old friendships 
and at the same time do a bit of boating on 
the side. So they looked around in Florida 
for a suitable site. As soon as news of what 
was up got around, other yachting friends 
of these three wanted to join the group and 
the thought of a yachting community 
took shape. 

About this time the old Stuart (Florida), 
Airport came on the market, with a water- 
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Riverside’s first clubhouse, at 
left, was rambling and cupo- 
laed. Through the years the 
club’s fleet has been an active 
one. This season Riverside will 
be the scene of the national 
Lightning championships 


front of nearly a mile on the St. Lucie 
River. The property was bought and in- 
corporated under the fitting name of Snug 
Harbor Corporation (or Club). Here was a 
place where the members could build 
homes to suit their needs, transfer their 
affections from ocean or other racing craft 
to motor-sailers, small boats, etc., and still 
enjoy the companionship of old friends. 
Some East Coast yachtsmen were invited 
to join and at present some 20 old salts 
are embarked on what looks like a long 
and a pleasant voyage together. 

. The idea is presented here in the thought 
that in other localities groups of old 
yachting friends could get together in like 
manner and form similar organizations 
against the days of retirement. 

On the Snug Harbor property at Stuart 
it is proposed to build a modest clubhouse 
as a central meeting place, with a dock, 
yacht basin, and other facilities. The offi- 
cers of the corporation are: president, 
Wells A. Lippincott; vice president, Dr. 
Hollis E. Potter; secretary and treasurer, 
Christen J. Peterson. Among those who 
have already bought along the waterfront 
and are contemplating building are: Henry 
Babson, Robert N.°Bavier, Robert P. 
Benedict, Andrew D. Berkey, John P. 
Blair, Philo H. Danly,. Richard Jones, 
Wells A. Lippincott, Arthur Metz, Karl 
Nibecker, Christen J. Peterson, Dr. Hollis 
E. Potter, Max Reynolds, George Sollitt, 
Herbert L. Stone and Clark Wright. 

A number of these are commodores or 
past commodores of the Chicago Y.C. and 
the Lake Michigan Y.A., several are mem- 
bers of the Cruising Club of America and 
the New York Y.C., and one is commodore 
of the Southern Y.C. It looks as if the 
club were off to a good start. 


The shaded area on the chart at left indi- 
cates the Snug Harbor property on the 
St. Lucie River at Stuart, Florida 
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A WISHBONE KETCH BY 


EDGAR B. TOLMAN, 


ERE IS the yacht Edgar B. Tolman, 

Jr., of Chicago, is planning to build 

upon the return of peace. While her hull 

design seems fairly conventional, the lay- 

out is individual and the boat has a num- 

ber of unusual features. This is what Mr. 
Tolman says of her: 

With this all-consuming war to be won, 
it may seem irrelevant to talk about build- 
ing a pleasure craft. But it can do no harm 
to dream of a postwar boat. My dream is 
of many years’ standing but constantly 
changing in detail from experience and 
growing in size as my family increases. 
Here are the specifications for my postwar 
yacht: 


1. Because my crew may be shanghaied 
some day, the boat must be of a size 
and rig that can be sailed by myself and 
my wife. 

2. She must look beautiful to me. It 
matters not whether anyone else likes 
her looks so long as I do. 

3. She must have comfortable sleeping 
accommodations for five to seven with 
at least three divided quarters for rest- 
ful privacy and with as many of the 
berths standing as can be arranged. 

4. She must have lots of storage space in 
convenient locations. 

5. She must be stiff and able to carry sail. 
She must have permanent backstays 
and come about without the necessity 
of tending sheets. No working sail 
should be larger than 365 square feet 
and she must garry a rig that permits 
sail to be shortened quickly and easily. 

6. The cockpit must be deep, roomy and 
comfortable. She must steer by tiller 
and all sheets be trimmed from abaft 
the helmsman. 

7. She must be particularly good on a 
reach or a run and carry lots of light 
canvas. Of course, I would like her to 
go to windward but you can’t have 
everything. 

8. The galley must be convenient and in 
the steadiest part of the ship and it 
must adjoin the cockpit. 

9. She must have a practical permanent 
navigating nook near the cockpit. Nav- 
igating problems will come up at 
meal times, so the use of the dining 
table or the top of the icebox is out. 


For the last twelve years, the idea has 
been gnawing at my innards to build a 
sailing boat with the cockpit placed amid- 
ships. In a sail boat, one spends 90 per 
cent of his waking hours in the cockpit. 
Therefore it should be roomy, comfort- 
able, and in the part of the ship where the 
motion is easiest. I want to do all my 
windward sailing by watching the luff of 
the jib and, therefore, the farther forward 
I sit, the better. Also, an unobstructed 
view ahead is relaxing and makes for 


JR. 


safety. With all aboard sitting in 
the cockpit, trim is not adversely 
affected. 

With the midship cockpit, the 
engine can be housed in a deep, 
roomy, watertight and sound-ab- 
sorbing compartment en- 
tirely under the cockpit 
floor. It will be in the deep- 
est part of the boat where 
its weight acts as ballast 
and where the propeller 
shaft will be horizontal so 
that the power drives the 
boat instead of lifting the 
stern. In this posi- Re 
tion, the engine is ac- te 
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the proposed ketch. She 





will be 43’ O” in length 
over all, 31’ O” water 
line, 10’ 6’: beam and 
6’ O” draft. Sail area is 
590 square feet 








and minor repairs; when a major operation 
is required, it can be lifted out bodily and 
put on the operating table. 

Using the wide, deep section of the boat 
for the cockpit provides room for large 
fuel and water tanks low in the boat and 
cylindrical for sturdy construction. These 
tanks, being near the center of gravity, do 
not affect the trim whether full or empty 
and the fuel lines are short and direct. 
Ample storage space is provided under the 
decks and cockpit seats for sails, cushions, 
awnings, etc. 

With mixed crew and guests, as many 
separate quarters as possible are desirable. 
The midship cockpit arrangement pro- 
vides three separate sleeping quarters in 
a boat only 31 feet on the water line. With 
houses forward and aft, it is easy to rig a 
tent over the cockpit. Then, by widening 
the seats with extension boards, the cock- 
pit is converted into the best sleeping 
place on board. More spray and solid 
water will reach the cockpit in this loca- 
tion but when heading into it you need 
slickers anyhow. 

The rudder is unorthodox. This is not a 
matter of choice; it is dictated by the 
requirement that a tiller be used with a 
midship cockpit. The propeller is on center 
but not in an aperture. This should cause 
a minimum of drag both under sail and 
under power. A certain maneuverability 
under power is sacrificed but anyone who 
has handled a boat with an offset pro- 
peller for six years without totally disin- 
tegrating her against wharves would not 
be bothered by the absence of the slip 


stream effect against the rudder. The 
rudder stock is keyed to a yoke through 
which the propeller shaft passes. To un- 
ship the rudder when hauled out, the heel 
casting bolted to the keel is removed, the 
set screws which secure the rudder stock 
to the yoke are loosened and the rudder 
can then be removed. 

The motion of the tiller is transmitted 
to the rudder stock through a simple 
crank and connecting rod. If desirable, 
the leverage can be increased by altering 
the lengths of the cranks. Ball bearings 
will be used to reduce friction to a mini- 
mum. The tiller can be swung up against 
the mizzen mast when not in use. It will 
have three positions in relation to the 
plane of the rudder, one in the plane of 
the rudder for normal use. It can also be 
set 15° to port or starboard of this so that 
on long runs it is within easier reach of the 
helmsman. 

To make a boat of this size easily 
handled by two, there are three require- 
ments mentioned below in reverse order 
of their importance. (1) Quick means of 
fending off alongside a pier. Have a timber 
with fenders attached that can be quickly 
hung over the side with the fenders be- 
tween the hull and the timber. (2) Easily 
handled ground tackle. The light-weight 
anchors have pretty well solved this prob- 
lem. (3) A limit on the area of the largest 
sail and easy means of shortening sail. 

Uffa. Fox considers 500 square feet the 
top limit for a sail that one man can ree! 
in a blow. I would say that is far too 
large. My present main is 360 square feet 
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The midship cockpit, 
with engine room, 
tanks and stowage 
below, separates the 
after stateroom from 
the quarters forward 


and it is plenty big for one man to handle. 
This restriction eliminates for me the 
sloop or yawl and indicates a ketch rig. 
Although I have never sailed in a wish- 
bone ketch, the rig has a tremendous 
appeal because the working sail area is 
divided into four sails, which keeps the 
area of the largest sail down, and because 
of the surprising way that the center of 
effort stays put with different combina- 
tions of sails. The largest sail has an area 
of only 290 square feet. If it started to 
blow, this would be the first sail to come 
off. Not only would it knock off one-third 
of the sail area, but it would lower the 
center of effort which would reduce the 
heeling effort. This would get one out of 
trouble in a hurry. 

The jib is loose-footed but a light club 
will be used to permit coming about with- 
out having to trim the jib sheets. The 
forward end of this club snaps into an 
adjustable eye slide on deck. This elimi- 
nates the need of an outhaul and should 
permit some adjustment of the draft. This 
idea is borrowed from Ralph Wiley’s 
Mocking Bird. When running before the 
wind, the club will be snapped into an eye 
at the forward end of the deckhouse to 
hold the jib winged out in light airs. 

I plan to use a bag of the right size for 
each sail with one of the new heavy duty 
zippers, a shoulder sling for carrying and 
a batten pocket stiffened with a plywood 
board. 

Two 50-gallon tanks hold the fresh 
water supply. They are cylindrical and 
will stand pressure. Air pressure main- 
tained on them will eliminate the hand 
pumps otherwise required. This is being 
done with the realization that this may 
encourage a profligate use of water. With 
two tanks, a halt can be called if one is 
used up too soon. Also, fresh water is not 
a problem on the Great Lakes. 

One of the neatest ideas given to me by 
Ned Sheridan is to use a deep sump cored 
in the keel. With this arrangement, cabin 
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boy Ruth can really pump the bilge dry. 
Furthermore, this sump will hold a couple 
of gallons of water and prevent it from 
sloshing around the sides of the ship when 
hit by an unexpected squall. A two-inch 
plug will be provided on each side so that 
the boat can be completely drained and 
the sump cleaned out when hauled out for 
winter storage. 

Let’s go aboard and look around. Note 
the wide, unobstructed deck running com- 
pletely around the ship. A flush hatch 
opens into the self-bailing anchor cockpit. 
On one side is the light Northill; on the 
other, the best bower, a 75-pound folding 
anchor. A Spanish burton using the jib 
club and the jib winch lifts this above 
deck. The anchor rodes are nylon rope on 
reels. This, I am told, can be rolled up wet 
without fear of rotting. Hooks and shelves 
will be provided in the anchor cockpit for 
stops, mooring lines and riding lights. 

Entrance to the forecastle is through a 
large hatch with sliding screen under. I 
would like the hatch cover made of cast 
aluminum and devised to hinge up either 
forward or aft. The cockpit is deep and 
roomy with high, comfortable backs. Com- 
pass repeaters or a port and starboard 
compass are mounted behind inclined 
glass just under the bridge deck. The 
helmsman can shift his eyes from the luff 
of the jib to the compass without turning 
his head. The “steam gauge” is on the 
cabin bulkhead within easy view. Clock 
and weather forecasting instruments are 
mounted behind a port light in the’ cabin 
bulkhead. The motor instrument panel is 
behind a port light in the bridge deck bulk- 
head. This port may be opened to switch 
on the motor. All cleats and winches are 
abaft the helmsman. 

Abaft the cockpit is the after cabin 
with accommodations for two. Headroom 
is 5 feet 6 inches. I prefer to keep the 
house low for appearances. 

Behind the ladder to the main cabin 
amidships is ample space for hanging oil- 
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skins with a grill in the floor. To starboard 
is the permanent navigating nook with 
chart board, desk and direction finder. A 
swivel bucket seat is bolted in place. 

The galley is to port. The refrigerator 
faces forward; there is a folding table, a 
long counter and plenty of lockers. To 
starboard is a standing berth with a tran- 
som berth under. The passageway to the 
forecastle is included in the head, my only 
concession to my tall friends. 

Too often when cruising one has to plan 
to make contact with civilization to secure 
ice rather than head for some unfre- 
quented and uncharted cove. Here again 
my friends come to the rescue with what 
appears to be a practicable refrigerator in- 
stallation. Fortunately, the chemists have 
concocted a refrigerant which can be used 
on shipboard with complete safety. It is 
known by the 23-letter word dichlorodi- 
fluoromethane. It is non-inflammable, 
non-corrosive, non-toxic and, should the 
occasion arise, it could be used to remove 
spots from the skipper’s white flannels. A 
separate engine of 2 horsepower could run 
the compressor. 

I prefer a water-cooled engine so that 
the cooling water would first cool the re- 
frigerant condenser and then enter the 
motor jackets and finally discharge over- 
board carrying the*heat of the ice box and 
the engine. In this way, the cooling sys- 
tem would not at times have to rely on 
100° air for removing the heat from the 
refrigerator as would be the case if air 
cooling were used. This is the condition 
under which the usual refrigerator fails. 

The hours that I have spent in making 
the preliminary layout drawings have con- 
vinced me that designing a boat is no job 
for amateurs. The art of laying out the 
lines for an easily-driven hull, the en- 
gineering job of balancing the weights to 
get proper trim, and of balancing center of 
effort with the center of lateral plane have 
not been touched. Believe me, I want a 
good naval architect to do the job. 
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The inboard profile 
shows such unconven- 
tional features as the 
the 
anchor stowage forward 


midship cockpit, 


and the sump in the 
ballast kee! 
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appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 


‘ | The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 




















AN 82-FOOT MOTOR YACHT FOR TRUSCOTT 





The outboard profile of this yacht is extremely modern in feeling. 


ROM the board of A. M. Deering, 

228 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
comes this handsome motor yacht de- 
signed for the Truscott Boat & Dock Co., 
of St. Joseph, Mich. Intended for the man 
who, in prewar days, felt that to have the 
accommodations which he required he 
must have a much larger yacht, this vessel 
has been designed with a surprising econ- 
omy of space. Her principal dimensions 
are, length over all, 82’ 0’; beam, 17’ 0”; 
draft, 4’ 0’. 

Externally, the appearance of the new 
boat is modern in the extreme. The curve 
of the forward end of the house is repeated 
in the three succeeding erections, creating 
a streamlined structure. Again, the motif 


of the overhanging roof at the after side 
of the flying bridge is repeated in the 
small power launch and in the shelter 
over the after cockpit, making a harmoni- 
ous and pleasing profile. The repetition of 
form in the cabin windows also adds to 
the feeling of harmony that this vessel 
conveys. 

A glance at the plans reveals how free 
of encumbrances is the deck, with a clear 
passage from bow to stern. Below decks, 
the accommodations are unusual for a 
vessel of this size, since they comprise two 
double and two single staterooms for the 
owner’s party. The owner’s cabin has a 
private bath while the three other cabins 
share toilet facilities. Both bathrooms are 


equipped with showers, as is also that of 
the crew, forward. 

Forward of the owner’s quarters is the 
engine room in which are two 200-250 hp. 
diesels and the usual auxiliary machinery. 
Next forward comes a commodious dining 
saloon which runs the full width of the 
ship and is reached by steps from the deck 
lounge amidships. The large galley, which 
also is the full width of the vessel, is for- 
ward of the saloon. It is equipped with 
every modern convenience, including an 
electric ice box. The crew’s quarters, 
which are forward of the galley, provide 
accommodations for three men. 

The Truscott Boat & Dock Co. plans to 
build two of these vessels. 


The accommodations are unusually commodious for a yacht of her dimensions. 
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POSTWAR “DREAM SHIP” BY THOS. L. JOHNSON 


T= auxiliary yawl was designed to 
combine seaworthiness, comfort, speed 
and beauty. Sea Nymph’s dimensions are 
35’ length over all; 28’ water line, 10’6” 
beam and 6’ draft. She is roomy for her 
length, a characteristic which is partic- 
ularly noticed when below, principally 
because of the large expanse of glass in 
ports and windows. The overhanging bow 
reflects the current fashion in both naval 
and merchant vessels. The sections for- 
ward flare into the elliptical deck and 
should produce dry and roomy working 
space. Although it is possible to build one- 
piece molded plywood, welded steel or 
cupro-nickel hulls, the cost of such con- 
struction has, to date, been high. For this 
reason, there is nothing too radical about 
her design and her construction is conven- 
tional. 


either side, with stowage space below. 
A secondary steering position is located to. 
port of the center line close to the slanting 
windows of the doghouse. This wheel is 
hooked in tandem with the cockpit wheel 
shaft, a type of installation that has 
proven successful on many sport fishing 
boats. 

In the doghouse roof, just 
above the helmsman’s seat, is a 
large opening covered by glass 
and this in turn is covered by a 
sliding steel hatch operated by 
a crank within the helmsman’s / 
reach. Most of the time, the steel f 
cover will be closed, but when 
under sail in wet weather it will 
be handy to haveit open. Standard 
glass will be used throughout the ‘“e 
windows of the doghouse and 
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An unusual feature of this boat is the 
combination of the raised deck forward 
with a trunk cabin. This raised deck ex- 
tends aft to just opposite the doghouse, 


cabin trunk. The galley, to starboard, is 
unusually roomy for a boat of her size, 
while. the toilet room has an abundance 
of shelves and drawers. 
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where it drops down to a slightly lower 
level. The large cockpit provides sufficient 
room for a party of seven or eight. 
Within the doghouse is a settee berth on 


This design received an Honorable Mention in 
Yacutina’s “Design Idea Contest.” 
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Construction will be high grade, light 
and strong. It will conform closely to 
standard building practice with but one or 
two exceptions. As the ports are just 
under the upper edge of the sheerstrake, 
the clamp must be below them. The tie 
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Sail plan of the ‘‘dream ship.” She has plenty 

of sheer and a modern version of the old-time 

clipper bow. The deck and cabin plans show a 

number of interesting features and the inboard 

profile and midship section give an idea of 
her construction 


between deck beams, clamp and framing 
is formed by a small knee on every other 
frame. The elliptical bow will be built of 
formed check pieces on the stem and 
light, laminated strip framing running up 
from near the water line to conform to the 
shape of the lines. The decks and topside 
will be coated with one of the new type 
anti-slip deck compositions, while non- 
inflammable paint is specified for the 
interior. 

Spars will be of the conventional hollow 
spruce glued up, type, and standing rig- 
ging of stainless steel. Auxiliary power is a 
four-cylinder diesel. A small generator is 
located in the port side of the engine com- 
partment. The fuel oil tank, of approxi- 
mately 35 gallons capacity, is under the 
cockpit and a 40-gallon water tank is 
built in under the floor of the doghouse. 
Ventilation to the engine space and the 
bilge is supplied by the two ducts built 
along the after end of the doghouse. 
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A TRIM 33-FOOT 


HE is a cruising boat that meets the 
needs of a family of four who want 
to live aboard without overcrowding. De- 
signed for his brother by Luther H. Tar- 
box, of Washington, North 
Carolina, the general dimen- 
sions are: length over all, 
32’ 1014”; length water line, 
30’ 0’; beam, 10’ 214”; draft, 
4’ 4". Her displacement is 18,- 
560 pounds and her total sail 
area is 459 square feet. In 
addition to an outside lead 
shoe of 3,193 pounds weight, 
she will carry some 600 pounds 
of inside trimming ballast. 
Power is provided by a Gray 
Four-52 gasoline engine fitted 
with a 24:1 reduction gear 
which will drive her at a little 
over seven knots. Construc- 
tion is on the husky side. Dou- 
ble sawn frames are spaced 




























30” with two steam bent 
frames between each pair. 

Amidships, the deck is carried up to the 
level of the under side of the rail cap, with 
an additional clamp and shelf running the 
full length of the raised deck. The main 
clamp is carried the entire length of the 
boat. Forward and aft the deck is on a 
lower level. There is a well forward which 
will be found convenient when han- 
dling headsails and ground tackle. Aft is a 
bridge deck and a cockpit. A doghouse 
gives additional headroom in the galley 
and the toilet room. The bulwarks will be 
set off from the side of the yacht by a 
difference in color. 
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The outboard profile shows a moderate rig 
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MOTOR-SAILER 


Comfortable accommodations for. a 
party of four are provided, including a 
cabin forward with two standing berths 
and, in the main cabin, two transoms with 

box berths folding back above 
them during the day. There 
is large stowage space behind 
the box berths and generous 
locker space beneath the tran- 
soms as well as two hanging 
lockers between the cabins. 
The galley is aft on the port 
side and there is a good sized 
ice box under the bridge deck, 
with an overhead ice hatch. 
A coal range is shown in the 


gare plans, which will meet with 


the approval of cruising en- 
thusiasts. Note the folding 
seat in the galley, so arranged 
that the “doctor” can do all 
the galley slaving while sit- 
ting down, a particularly good 
arrangement when cooking 
under way. 

When going. offshore, or even along- 
shore, the high lifelines that extend from 
bow to stern will give a feeling of security 
to the watch on deck. The gallows frame 
aft is another seagoing detail. 

The fuel tanks are located under seats 
in the cockpit so that any possible fuel 
leakage will drain overboard through the 
cockpit scuppers. The water tanks are 
under the forward bunks. On the whole, 
this is a well thought out vessel which 
would be satisfactory under either power 
or sail and is not too large to be a single- 
hander on occasion. 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan. The raised deck is worked out ingeniously 
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A SMART 31-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


BY FRED W. GOELLER 


ROM the board of Fred W. Goeller, 

naval architect, of Quincy, Mass., 
this conservative, yet fast and able knock- 
about will recommend herself as a postwar 
one design class possibility. The boat’s 
principal dimensions are: length over all, 
31’ 10”; length on the water line, 21’ 0”; 
extreme beam, 7’ 0”; draft, 5’ 0’. Her 
displacement of about 5100 pounds is over 
1000 pounds less than is required under 
the Universal Rule and the proportion of 
lead ballast to total displacement is under 
the 50 per cent figure. 

The form is an easily driven one with 
high, wide bilges, considerable deadrise, 
with a straight floor and a hollow at the 
garboard; in fact, the wineglass section 
typical of all this designer’s keel boats. 
The buttocks are long and easy, over- 
hangs are moderate and well balanced 
and the sheer is pleasing. The cockpit is 
deep and no attempt has been made to 
make it watertight. This allows for more 
comfort both in racing and afternoon 
sailing. A small cabin is shown but this 
would be used principally for the stowage 
of sails and gear and as a shelter in bad 
weather. Transoms may be installed with 
cushions on which two might sleep on 
occasion. When attending a race meet, 
for example, two young and hardy yachts- 
men could bunk aboard and take their 
meals ashore. Since headroom in the 
cuddy is only four feet, there would not 
be any too much comfort. However, she 
is neither intended nor claimed to be a 
cruiser. 

Another feature of this design is the 
rather full deck line, insuring long sailing 
lines and well distributed buoyancy when 
heeled. This design follows and is really 
an enlarged edition of the successful and 
popular Charles Francis Adams Interclub 
Class. 

The construction also follows that used 
in the Adams Class, being single planked 
with moderate sized frames closely spaced. 
The rig has a permanent backstay, the 
pull of the headstay being taken care of 
by both the backstay and the double 
jumper strut stays, whose lower ends 
transmit this to the lower shrouds. A 
single set of spreaders is used in a two- 
shroud (on a side) arrangement employed 
by this designer on all of his recent yachts. 


The boat has a pleasing profile, 
with rather more sheer than 
the usual racing boat and 
graceful ends. The rig is mod- 
ern though not extreme. Be- 
low, she has a neat wineglass 







midship section 
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A long headstay fitting on the deck for- 
ward permits adjusting the balance. 
The regular jib is of generous size, 
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Note that the chainplates are well inboard to permit 


g->- Genoa Jib Leads. 





being about 44 per cent of the area of the 
mainsail. The total sail area of 406.8 
square feet is really moderate for a boat 
of this size but its efficiency should make 
it sufficient for the average yachting 
localities. The area of the mainsail is 
282.5 square feet and that of the working 
jib is, 124.3. The ratio of foot to hoist of 
the mainsail is 2.32:1. The genoa jib is 
conventional but the spinnaker is a modi- 
fied parachute for simplicity of handling 
by the average crew. 

Another feature rarely seen in these 
days of winches for every purpose is the 
main sheet jig. The hauling end of the 
main sheet leads forward, under the boom, 
to a lead block on the after side of the 
mast and aft to a cleat on the house top. 
In hard going on a puffy day, this jig, 
which is on the deck abaft the cockpit, 
will be found just the thing for easing and 
trimming the mainsail. 
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the genoa jib to be sheeted properly 
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A Useful Docking Wrinkle 


> While wandering around the docks at 
Mackinac Island last summer I spied 
what appealed to me as a smart way to tie 
up a boat alongside the stringpiece so that 
she would be held clear, yet be easy to get 
aboard. ‘There is a good deal of traffic at 
Mackinac Island with the result that there 
is usually a lump of a sea that keeps boats 
banging against their fenders. 
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Docking Plan used aboard the 
ketch Trask at Mackinac Island 





Spinnaker pole 




















The rig is simple enough. The spinnaker 
pole was placed against the stringpiece of 
the pier and resting on the guard rail or 
rubbing strake (whatever you call that 
timber on a pier). The outer end of the 
pole was supported by the main halliard 
several feet above the deck and guys were 
led forward and aft from the pole as 
shown. Docking lines were rigged about 
as shown in the sketch. Of course, if you 
were lying in a tideway it would be advis- 
able to lead the spring lines at a wider 
angle, but at Mackinac there is no tide. 


A Self-Contained Wheel Puller 


p> My good friend Herb Gaetjens, of Chi- 
cago, sent me a description of the wheel 
pulling device that Bob Benedict worked 
out for his yawl Southern Cross, a yacht 
which, incidentally, is a veritable treasure 
trove for a gadgeteer. It consists of a brass 
or bronze collar which is wide enough to 
be gripped with a Stillson wrench and 
which is threaded on its inner surface. 
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A Self @ntained Whee! Puller 
from “Southern Cross 


These threads engage similar threads cut 
into the propeller shaft forward of the 
propeller itself. The finer the thread, the 
greater the leverage, of course. 

When mounting the propeller, the sleeve 


collar 


SG 


should be screwed forward far enough so - 


that there is no danger of the face of the 
prop bringing up against the after face of 


the sleeve. Once the propeller is set, the 
sleeve should be backed up until it locks 
against the forward face of the propeller 
hub. 

To remove the wheel it is only necessary 
to unscrew the holding-on nut and back off 
on the sleeve. This is of particular advan- 
tage in the case of a feathering propeller. 


Ralph Case’s Ditty Box 


> From Ralph E. Case, of Darien, Conn., 
skipper of the yawl Alcyone, comes this 
suggestion: “A nice little bag with needles, 
palm and beeswax never quite filled the 
bill on my boat so I set about making 
something that would hold the twine as 
well. The kit described here was the result 
and held the following articles: 1 ball of 
mariline, 1 ball of sail cord, 1 tube of linen 
cord, 1 bottle of sail needles, 1 palm, bees- 
wax, marlinespike, netting needle, roll of 
2” adhesive tape and a bosun’s knife. 
‘There is a wooden bottom of pine 12’ 
long and 5” wide with both ends cut on a 


detail of roped rim — @ 
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The Case Model Ditty Box 


semicircle as shown. A piece 34’’ thick is 
satisfactory. Cut two circles of the same 
34"" pine each 344” in diameter. These 
are the bases for the balls of twine. Hem 
two pieces of light sail cloth or good muslin 
over a piece of twine. These pieces should 
be 414” wide and about 11” long. Tack 
the unhemmed edge of each around one 
of the wooden circles so that you have a 
little cloth bag with a wooden bottom and 
a puckering string at the top. Nail or screw 
these wooden bottoms to the box bottom 
as shown. When a ball of twine is placed 
in one of these wooden bottomed bags and 
the puckering string is tightened and tied, 
the ball will stay put but, at the same 
time the inside end feeds out easily and 
conveniently. 

“Linen thread usually comes wound on 
a paper tube of 1” inside diameter. Whit- 
tle a round plug 1” in diameter and about 
114” long with a slight taper so that the 
paper tube will push on snugly. Secure 
this plug in the center of the bottom piece 
to hold the linen thread in place. 





aa 


“Now make a grommet of 14” rope 
that will be slightly smaller in circumfer- 
ence than the wooden bottom. This may 
be done in any convenient way since the 
sail cloth covers the rope. I simply long- 
spliced the two ends together without 


actually making the splice very long. - 


This makes a stiff but flexible top rim. 

“Take a piece of sail cloth and hem it 
over the rope so that when finished it will 
be 5” wide. Sew the two ends together 
after making sure that it will fit the bot- 
tom perfectly. Tack this piece to the 
bottom all around. 

“A four strand sennit makes a service- 
able and seamanlike handle.” 


Paint Scraping Helps 


p> Chester S. Ricker, of Grosse Pointe, 
Mich., who, evidently, has tried his hand 
at paint removing, has the following valu- 
able contribution to make to the “‘do your 
own work fraternity:” ‘I have learned 
not to use varnish remover when the 
weather is warm. Above 75° F it dries too 
fast and casehardens the paint. In cold 
weather — from freezing to 40° or 50° F 
you can do a wonderful job if you put on 
the remover and let it soak for 24 hours. 
It will peel the paint off right down to the 
wood or canvas the first time. 

“] have tried every kind of scraper on 
canvas and finally found that an Atkins 
Silver Steel blade does a wonderful job. 
I grind off the teeth and mount it in a 
suitable wooden handle as shown in the 
sketch. The blade will be 1144” wide when 
the teeth are ground off. Its end should be 
filed or ground to a slight arc, as shown, 
with small radii (say ,’’) at the two 
corners. This is to reduce the possibility of 
ripping the canvas. Two holes for the 
holding screws may be burned through 
the steel with a torch, or the upper end of 
the blade may be annealed and the holes 
drilled. Either screws or rivets will serve 
to secure the blade in the handle. 

“The trick on canvas is to grind the 
blade with a ‘negative rake,’ as a ma- 


Negative rake eras % 
VA 





Ricker Pattern Paint Scraper 


chine tool man would say. This makes it 
safe against tearing the canvas and it will 
not clog like a hook scraper. Always 
work toward the cleaned portion of the 
canvas, then you will not have to stop to 
clean up until you have finished the sec- 
tion on which. you are working.” 
Ham De Fonralne 
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Marine 
Idyll 


Fd 
Cruising in your own boat again—what 
pictures that conjures up. 


Sunlight on sparkling waters which 
laugh and dance under your bow, as 
with engines throttled down to a com- 
fortable chuckle you explore “‘rocky 
inlet and wooded bay.” 


Clear, clean air which you uncon- 
sciously gulp in great draughts.’ A snug 
anchorage, right in the haunts of fight- 
ing fish, that will challenge all your 
skill. An invigorating swim that sets the 
blood tingling. 


A healthy appetite and food aplenty to 
satisfy it. Fish of your own catching 
cooked to a golden brown. Delicious 
wild blueberries that were yours for the 
picking on the shore close by. Deep, 
peaceful sleep, a tonic to soul and body. 


Here is where you, for a while at least, 
are complete master of your own des- 
tiny. Self-sustaining, self-reliant, free 
to follow your own whims, cut adrift 
from the lets and hindrances of the 
workaday world. A little world all of 
your own—this explains in a measure 
why boating from time immemorial has 
so much charm for bold and free spirits 
—why everyone of us is content now 
to do everything in our power to speed 
the day of complete Victory. Champion 
Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
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“For Every: Marine Engine” 
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AirXHausters 


Positive yentilation 10 matte 
which way the wind blows: 


GREATEST “SCIENTIFIC IM- 
PROVEMENT IN OVER FIFTY 
YEARS ... Designed on aero- 
dynamic principles, the Breidert 
uses wind currents from amy 
direction to achieve positive 
ventilation under all conditions 
with no power consumption! 
Back-drafts are eliminated 
where no interior negative pressure exists. The Breidert 
remains stationary, has no moving parts... yet at 25 
knots, it approximates the suction power of an electric 
exhaust fan of equal throat size! 


FIRST TO OFFER CERTIFIED RATINGS... . Thoroughly tested by 
Smith, Emery & Go. (Pacific Coast Branch, Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratories), the Breidert’s 
4 high efficiency has been proved 
with wind blowing at al] angles 
(see left), and ratings certified. 
The Breidert is the first to offer 
certified ratings based on direc- 
Old acaial tional wind tests. Compare these 
Method Method ratings with other ventilators. 






































FOR MANY TYPES OF APPLICATIONS... Breiderts are used 
on boats of all kinds...on decks, portholes, galley stacks, 
engine room hatchways, etc. They, successfully solve many 
difficult ventilating problems where other ventilators “down- 
draft” or otherwise fail. 


WRITE FOR FREE ENGINEERING DATA BOOK... contains 
complete information about Breidert Marine Air-X-Hausters, 
including certified capacity ratings, etc. Address Dept. F. 





NOTE: Breidert Air-X-Hausters are also made for use 
on residence chimney tops, vent flues and for attic ven- 
tilating. Thousands are in use in all parts of the coun- 
try. Ask for full information. 











Manufactured by 


G.C.BREIDERT CO. 
634 S. Spring St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE U.S. 
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> One of our carriers docked in a British port sometime ago and 
was naturally the object of eager scrutiny by our British Navy 
friends. . . . A Limey officer who came aboard was persistent 
in his inquiries regarding the ship. . . . “I say — how many 
planes do you carry? . . . What are the dimensions of your 
flight deck? . . . What’s your tonnage? . . .” The American 
officer who was showing him around replied with infinite 
courtesy. . . . Finally the Limey said: 
“T say, she must be a world-beater for speed.”’ 


“No,” replied his cicerone, ‘she’s just fast enough to keep up 
with her planes!”’ 


‘ 


> Over off Jersey City the other day a tug hit something with 
her wheel. The crew ran aft to discover what it was and, to their 
astonishment, up bobbed the corpse of a decapitated sturgeon. 
The boys took their prize to Fulton Fish Market where they 
sold it for $23. They were exceedingly jubilant over their lucky 
catch until a cynic to whom they told the tale asked them how 
much the fish weighed dressed. ‘Oh, between three and four 
hundred pounds,” said the impromptu fishermen. . . . The 
cynic chuckled nastily. “Don’t you know,” he said, “that 
smoked sturgeon is selling for two bucks a pound?” 


> Most popular ship in San Francisco’s glorious bay for many a 
moon was that Russian vessel laden with vodka and caviar for 
the Red delegates and the entertainment of their friends. The 
boys from Moscow never knew they had so many of the latter 
until the discovery of what was aboard was divulged by the 
prying press. ... 


> “In the May issue of YacuTinG,” writes David N. Curfoot 
of Random Acres, Fort Crook, Nebraska, “in an account 
of Nordlys weathering a December gale while i in the service of 
the U.S.C.G., appears the statement, ‘Okay, gang, get her 
ready, we'll jibe her’; and a few lines later, ‘Ready about, hard 
alee-ee’ ... 

“Tn the happier days when I was doing some sailing, one went 
hard aweather when intentionally jibing. . . . Does the Coast 
Guard use a different terminology for jibing, along with right 
and left instead of starboard and port — or did the author and 
proof reader slip? . . . It doesn’t look so hot in YAcHTING.” 

Why, you old meanie! . 


COSMIC NOTE 


Here’s a real advance 
In civilization, maybe — 
Bombs instead of cradles 
Now rock the baby. 

— Caleb Bilgewasser 


> In The Nautical Magazine, Stuart Blair recently described 
the reaction of some British men o’ warsmen to their first gander 
at an American tank landing ship “in action.” . . . In part 
it goes: ... “a clanking noise is heard, and the watchers 
notice that the starboard side of the bow is opening outwards 
on hinges; this is followed by the port side of the bow. Everyone 
is now all attention. Next a drawbridge is seen to be lowered 
and everyone wonders what this new type of ship is going to dis- 
gorge. . . . As it reaches sea level human figures leap forward 
and throw themselves into the water. The crew are only having 
a bathe!” 


> Russel (“Pop’’) Corey recently departed for Newport where 
he’s been assigned as aide to the commodore in command of the 
district and also captain of the port, if you please. For the past 
year or so “Pop,” a former commodore of the Manhasset Bay 
Y.C., has served with distinction in Brazil as an admiral’s aide. 
He was awarded, among other decorations, the Order of the 
Southern Cross, highest decoration which that country bestows. 
Incidentally, do you notice how difficult it is to get an Order 

of the Southern Fried Chicken these days? . 
TELLTALE 
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The illustration above shows’a test hook-up for Heat Recovery 
Silencer research in the Maxim Research Department. Here again, 
as in Maxim Silencers, the basis for superior performance is con- 
stant and painstaking research which results in proper basic de- 
sign and a never ending search for improvement. 


Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers provide effective silencing of 
exhaust noise, 100% spark arresting (where this is desired) and 
the recovery of waste exhaust heat to produce steam or hot water 
for heating or processing operations. 


These Heat Recovery Silencers are available with automatic 
controls which control steaming rate by varying water level in 
the water wall of the Silencer. They may be run wet or dry. 
Highly efficient heat transfer is assured by the Maxim extended 
heating surface feature. - 

& 


For silencing without the heat recovery feature, Maxim makes silencers 
for internal combustion engine exhaust or intake, steam engine exhaust, 
air compressor intake, vacuum pump discharge, blower intake and dis- 
charge, high velocity steam, air or gas discharge. Engine exhaust silencers 
available with or without spark arrestor. Bulletins on request. 








THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 
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EXHAUST OUTLET 


EXPANSION RING 


EXTENDED STEAM OUTLET 


HEATING 
SURFACE 


STEAM SEPARATOR’ 


SEPARATOR 


MAXIMUM 
WATER LEVEL ORAIN 


OIVIDING HEAD 


WATER WALL 


SLOTTED 
INLET TUBE 


SUPPORTING 
BRACKET 
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RING 


CLEANOUT EXHAUST INLET 








PRACTICAL WORKING HOOK-UPS 


Typical Heat Recovery Silencer hook-ups are 
available with a detailed discussion of each. 
We will be glad to send them to you. Just 
ask for Dwgs. B-298, B-301, B-302 and B-303. 
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Neither time, weather, nor seasons affect the 
afhinity of Paragon Gears for America’s finest 
marine motors. They’ve been “going steady” 
for thirty-eight years. 

It didn’t take American manufacturers 
very long to discover that Paragon Reverse 
and Reduction Gear Assemblies supply the 
quick get-away and adroit control that gets 
the most out of their engines. 

That’s why these many years they’ve been 
standard equipment on the large majority of 
America’s light craft. When the time comes 
again to re-motor or to choose a new boat be 
sure the transmission is autographed by 
Paragon. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN THE SQUADRONS 


> “There is no royal road to membership in the U. 8. Power 
Squadrons,” was a classic remark of Past Chief Commander 
Middleton. This statement appeals strongly to yachtsmen when 
the U. 8S. Power Squadrons come to their attention for the first 
time. It reflects the democratic character of the organization, 
as each member must pass the entrance examinations; it means 
that each member has traveled the same road and is qualified 
to fly the USPS ensign, indicating that he has taken the course 
which enables him to get the maximum pleasure from his boat 
with minimum of risk for his passengers, crew and fellow 
yachtsmen. 

For those who are not informed, the passing of the entrance 
examination and admission to membership is only the beginning 
of an interesting and valuable educational experience. Three 
advanced:courses lead to the senior degree of Navigator, which 
thoroughly qualifies the graduate for offshore passages. New 
members are encouraged to specialize in their favorite subjects 
and are later given the opportunity of becoming instructors. 

Thirty-one years ago, when the U. S. Power Squadrons were 
established in Boston, the average yacht and sailing club pro- 
vided no activity for the power boat men. In fact, the latter were 
looked upon as a queer and inferior breed. Happily, this is not 
true today; moreover, a large percentage of our members skipper 
sailing yachts. With the admission of so many who are sailing 
enthusiasts, an occasional opinion is expressed that the name 
should be changed to “Sailing and Power Squadron,” but tra- 
ditionally it is and should remain ‘“‘ Power Squadron.” 

Incidentally, one-quarter of the present membership of ap- 
proximately 12,000 is serving in the Armed Forces. Hundreds of 
them are thankful for the Power Squadron training, which has 
been instrumental in placing them in positions of responsibility 
in the Navy, the Coast Guard, the Marine Corps and the Army. 
Regardless of the war, however, by June Ist of this year, 75 of the 
90 Squadrons have completed classes resulting in approximately 
1300 new members. Several Squadrons have turned in the largest 
number of applications for membership in their history. 

With the coming of the peace the membership of the USPS 
will be an excellent market for boatbuilders, as there is a backed 
up demand among those members who let their old craft go into 
the Coast Guard Reserve, and among those who have fallen for 
the prevailing high market prices for used boats and have sold 
their craft. 


Haro.p L. Frerp, AP. 
* * * 


> Highlights: Mrs. Clare Livingston, of Wilmington, Del., is the 
first lady N in Squadron history. She is also assistant instructor 
in the Wilmington AP class. . . . The Chicago Power Squadron 
received its charter by vote of the Governing Board at its April 
meeting. The new unit’s officers are: Comdr., Temple Nieter; 
lt. comdr., S. W. Gretzinger; secy., Alton C. Jess; treas., Edward 
J. Kostlevy; 1st It. of sail, Daniel B. Nelson; 1st It. of power, 
W. H. Holmes. 


> As has been briefly reported elsewhere in these columns, Long 
Island Sound’s Bayside and Neptune Squadrons are joining 
forces to stage one of the first USPS sailing races. The date is 
July 21st and 22nd, and the race will be one of the high spots of 
the rendezvous which is to be held east of Eaton’s Neck, which 
will probably bring out craft from as many as 14 local squad- 
rons. Nimrod III, Pecusa, Nautilus and My Wife are but a few 
of the local sailing fleet which have sent in entries. According to 
the race committee, allowances are being computed in a fashion 
which (if the slide rules behave as intended) should bunch the 
contestants as they begin to close in on the finish line. 
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A ia what can we tell you about this newest addition to the line 
of OSCO Marine MOTORS?...1S there anything you don't 
already know about Jeep performance, power, ruggedness? 


If you are engineering-minded, read the outline specifi- 
cations. But if you just want an engine that will give you all 
the steady power you require, that is heavy enough to keep 
your wheel under in a sea but is LIGHT enough to add knots 


to your speed when the going is good, place your order for an 
OSCO-JEEP now. 







Ss, 


2020 EAST ORLEANS STRE 
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30 |b. Dan 


“On the afternoon before the hurricane, after towing several 
boats to safety, we dropped two anchors about 40 feet 
apart with approximately 150 feet of 1%” Manila on-each; 
the 30-Ib. Danforth to port and a 50-lb. folding kedge to the 
starboard. The wind was 50 miles an hour from the northeast. 
| went ashore ... planned to go aboard later. The hurricane 


H. M. Amsler, Lt. Temporary 
U. S. Coast Guard Auxiliary 


struck in advance of the time predicted. | drove down to the 


Bayou ... could just see the Jean Ill at times with my car spot- 

light. There was a-ealm. The next blast came from the oppo- 

site direction. As a result, the boat swung. The Danforth took 
Danforth Anchors protected by U. S. & Foreign Patents 

Now available for pleasure use — without priority 


R. S. DANFORTH © 2125 ALLSTON WAY ¢ BERKELEY 4, CALIF. 
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Coost Guard hutillans eae il. 40 ft. Consolidoted Cruiser 





the full load and held. The hurricane blew better than 100 
miles per hour. She did not drag. | knew if the sampson-post 
held she was O. K. @ Later upon boarding the ship we found 
paint to the windward stripped from the mast and stanchions 
by the force of the hurricane. The folding kedge came up 
easily .. . it had been practically lying on the bottom. The 
Danforth was still buried deeply—it had apparently taken 
all the strain and | believe it would have continued to hold 
this boat during a second hurricane, if necessary.” 


(signed) H. M. Amsler 


e BUY WAR BONDS 





CALENDAR 


July 21 — Pointe Claire Y.C. Regatta, Pointe Claire, 


ue. 
Jul o7-36 —- famesl Regatta, New Bedford Y.C., 
he Bedford, M 
August 3-4 — 20nd At Annual Regatta, Edgartown Y.C., 
dgartown, Mass. 
August 4-5 — Atlantic Coast Lightning Champion- 
ship, Shore Acres Y.C., Barnegat Bay, N. J 


International Star Class Y.R.A. 
August 13-16— Great Lakes Championship (Star 
lass), Vermilion B.C., Vermilion, Ohio. 
August 16-18 — 12th District Championship (Star 
lass), Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


Narragansett Bay Y.A. 
July 4 — Edgewood Y.C. Long Distance Race. 
July 4 — Taunton Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
July 7 — Association Regatta, Rhode Island Y.C. 
July 14 — Edgewood Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
July 21 — Coles River Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
July 28 — Rhode Island Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
August 4-5— Newport Y.C. Annual Regatta and 
Long Distance Race. 
August 11 — East Greenwich Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
August 12 — Warwick C.C. Annual Regatta. 
Ave 18 — Narragansett Bay P. 8. Annual Regatta 
sail) 
Aug. 25 — Bristol Y.C. Annual Regatta. 
August 25 — Annual Regatta, Bristol Y.C. 
August 26 — Barrington Y.C. Annual Regatta. 


Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. 
oy a — Gibson Island-Annapolis Race, Annapolis 


July 7 — West River-Annapolis Race. 
-B.Y.R.A. Annual Rendezvous, Annapolis, Md. 
July 7-8 — Annapolis Y.C. Regatta 
July 14-15 — Baltimore Y.C. Regatta. 
a A 22— Love Point-Swan Point Race, Gibson 


and Y.S 
a oo Cambridge Y.C. Regatta; Rappahan- 
nock River Y.C., Hampton Y.C. and Urbanna Y. C.; 
Virginia Sailing ‘Regatta, Irvington, Va. 
Aug. 4-5 — Miles River Y.C. Regatta. 
Aug. 5 — Race back, Miles Rivers Maryland Y.C. 
Aug. a Gibson Island-Oxford Race, Chesapeake 


ay Y.C. 
Aug. 11-12 — Tred Avon Y.C. Regatta. 
Aug. 12 — Chesapeake Bay Y.C. Regatta. 
Aug. 18-19 — Sparrows Point Y.C. Regatta. 
Aug. 25-26 — Indian Landing B.C. Regatta. 
Aug. 26 — Naval Academy Y.S. Races. 


Long Island Sound 
June 30-July 4 — Annual Cruise, Indian Harbor Y.C. 
July 7-8 — Western Sound Series Cruise Race, Bay- 
side Y.C. and Douglaston Y.S. 


qoly 1 — Midget Championship Regatta, River- 

side Y.C. 

July 14 — Race to Huntington, Manhasset Bay Y.C. 

July 15 — Middle Distance or Overnight Race (Heck- 
sher Trophy), Huntington Y.C. 

July 22-29 — Race Week, Larchmont Y.C. 

July 25 — Junior Y.R.A. Regatta, Larchmont Y.C. 

August 4-8 — Annual Cruise, American Y.C. 

August 11-12 — Corrfield L.V. Overnight Race, City 
Island Y.C. 

August 12— Great Captain’s Island Race (Star 
Class), Sea Cliff Y.C. 

August 14-16 — vo Coast Championship (Star 

lass), Sea Cliff 

August 14-16 — hikes Class National Champion- 

ships, Pequot Y.C. 


Great South Bay 


July 4 — Invitation Regatta, Bay Shore Y.C. 
July 31-Aug. 4 — Great South Bay Race Week. 


Massachusetts Bay 
July 4 — Interclub Race, South Boston Y.C. 
July 4 — Corinthian Y.C. 
July 7 — Eastern Y.C. 
July 14— Quincy Bay Race Week, Squantum Y.C. 
July 14 — Corinthian Y.C. 
July 15 — Interclub Race, Quincy Y.C. 
July 21 — Eastern Y.C. 
July 28 — Corinthian Y.C. 
August 4-11 — Marblehead Race Week. 
August 12 — Interclub Race, Pleasant Park Y.C. 
August 18 — Eastern Y.C. 
August 25 — Corinthian Y.C. 


Seattle and Corinthian Y.C.s 
July 1-3— Midsummer Cruise — Prevost Harbor, 
Stewart Island, and Skipjack Island. 
sis | 29— Commodore’s Race oe. classes); Lake 
ashington Race (all classes); Corinthian Y.C. 

Aug. 4-5 — Port Madison Rendezvous (all classes). 
Aug. 19 — Lake Washington Race (all classes). 

Aug. 26 — Lake Washington Race (all classes). 


Detroit River 
July 8 — Grosse Pointe Y.C. 
July 14 — Port —}> ‘aes Race. 
July 22 — Windsor Y.C. 
July 29 — Oakman Catboat Series, Detroit Y.C. 
July 29 — Philo a Catboat Series, Detroit B.C. 
Aug. 4 — Interlake Deep Water Race. 
Aug. 5 — Detroit Y.R.A. Race to Put-in-Bay. 
Aug. 6-7-8 — Interlake Regatta at Put-in-Bay. 
Aug. 11 — Interlake Race to Detroit Lake. 


Lake Michigan Y.A. 
July 1 — Saugatuck-Milwaukee Race, Chicago Y.C. 
July 4— Lake Michigan Y.A. 50th Anniversary 
Regatta, Milwaukee Y.C 
July 7 — Milwaukee-Chicago Race, Chicago Co- 
rinthian Y.C. 


July ooh Dreher Series (Star Class), South Shore 


July 7-8 — Small Boat Regatta, Burnham Park Y.C. 

July 21 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y.C. 

July 21-22— Race Series (Star Class), Sheridan 
Shore Y.C. 

July 27-29— Lake Michigan District Lightning 
eee and Annual Regatta, South Haven 


Aug. é — Milwaukee Journal Regatta, Milwaukee 
b 68 
Aug. 11— Moonlight Regatta, Chicago Corinthian 


Aug. 12 Open Regatta; Poinsettia Trophy (Star 
Class), Chicago Corinthian Y.C. 

Aug. 12 — Regatta, South Shore Y.C. 

Aug. 16 — Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Series (R Class), 
Chicago Y.C. 

Aug. 17 — Nutting Cup Series (S Class), Chicago 


Aug. 18 — Gehrmann Trophy Series (Tumlaren 
Class); Special Trophy Series (Luders One-Design 
Class); Richter Trophy Series (Star Class); Chicago 


TC, 
Ang. ae — George Orr Memorial. Regatta, Columbia 


Aug. 21-23 — L.M.Y.A. Junior Championship, South 
Shore Y.C. 
Aug. 25 — Chicago to Waukegan Race, Waukegan 


Aug. 25-26 — Green Star Trophy (Star Class), Chi- 
cago 

Aug. si — Tri-State Race (Chicago-St. Joe), Co- 
lumbia Y.C. 


Lake Erie 
July 21 — Annual Falcon Cup Race, Mentor Harbor 
entor, O. 

~— =. 22 — 2 anes Regatta, Mentor Harbor Y.C., 

en 

som, 29 aly aaa Regatta, Cleveland Y.C., Rocky 

iver, 

August 4 — Annual Deep Water Race (from Toledo, 
Detroit and Rocky River to Put-in-Bay), Inter- 
Lake Y.A 

August 4-8 — Annual Regatta, Inter-Lake Y.A., 
Put-in-Bay, O. 


Green Bay 


July 7-8 — Mid-Summer Regatta, M & M Y.C. 

July 7-8 — Garden Bay Race, Escanaba Y.C. 

July 15-16 — Regatta, Oconto Y.C. 

July 20 — Races to eae Bay, Green Bay, Me- 
nominee, M & M Y.C. 

July 21 — Menominee-Escanaba Race, Escanaba Y.C. 

“7 23-26— Green Bay Cruise Week, Escanaba 

(23, to Ephraim; 24, Ephraim Regatta; 25, 

to Sturgeon Bay; 26, to Menominee.) 

July 28-29 — 100-Mile Race, M & M Y.C. 


Lake Ontario 


July 30 — Freeman Cup and Louise Freeman Cup 
Races, Rochester, N 
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HUCKINS STOCK CRUISERS 


Tested in action, under brutal treatment for two and one-half years, we are bringing out 
four stock boats to sell at the lowest possible price commensurate with durable con- 
struction, swift and economical performance and delightful accommodations. They 
consist in two Sport Models — the Funfish 28 and Funfish 34 with bridge steering — 
and two cruisers — the Baybird 28 with four wide lower berths in three cabins and 
the Seabird 34 with five berths. All Chrysler-powered, the cruisers have engines-in- 
stern, the 28s single screw, the 34s with optional twin screw for thrilling speed. All have 
the Fairform Electric Toilet, electric run- 

ning water and are totally free from the 

cramped agonies of most small cruisers. We 

shall shortly open our books for postwar orders. 

If you want to come aboard, let us hear from 

you, as these boats are sold direct to the owner, 

with all the value put into the boat! 


A DANDY GALLEY 
Large Ice Chest, lots of Storage Space, 
effective Stove and a Satin Chrome Sink. 


FORWARD STATEROOM 
Long, wide, deep berths throughout. 


=o 


MAIN CABIN 


No twenty-eight foot Cruiser ever before had such 
wealth of airiness, headroom and living space. 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION 
The Florida Marina 


ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD AND ORTEGA RIVER 
Box 6336 Telephone 2-1126 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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“HE WAS BLACKBALLED, 
OF COURSE—NO KIDDE SYSTEM 
ON HIS BOAT" 


It hasn’t quite come to that . .. but the man 
without a Kidde fire-extinguishing system 
is missing a mighty important contribution 
to carefree boating pleasure. 

No need to worry about engine fires when 
a Kidde system stands guard. Automatically 
or manually operated, the system quickly 
fills the engine space with flame-smothering 
carbon dioxide gas. ‘Twenty seconds later, 
the fire is dead! 

Another point . . . the dry, inert gas leaves 
no moisture or mess...cannot corrode or 
damage the engine. : 

Postwar, be sure your boat is equipped 
with this fast, effective fire-fighting method 
that now protects most of America’s crash, 
patrol, and PT boats. Look for a Kidde 
system when you buy a boat—or have your. 
boatyard operator install one in the craft 
you own now. 


Bm 


The word ‘‘Kidde“’ and the Kidde seal are trade-marks of Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 


Kidde systems, also known as LUX, 
carry full approval of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories for motor boats. 








Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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LOOKING ASTERN 


(Continued from page 37) 


nice weather there is good anchorage off the mouth of the creek, 
but to carry three feet of draft into the creek would be fraugh: 
with difficulty. However, a short row in the dinghy up the creek 
brings visitors handily to the house and surrounding buildings. 

Sagas of the Potomac and its people would not be complete 
without the story of Henry Johnson and his boots. Henry 
Johnson, now in his eighties, is a huge Negro, remarkable for his 
gigantic feet. In the long ago, wearing a yachting cap emblaz- 
oned with the word “‘Captain’”’ in large gold letters, Henry used 
to patrol the boardwalk at Colonial Beach, Va., seeking to em- 
bark sailing parties for his profit. In- the winter, he oystered. 
Oystering requires boots, but Henry could not find the number 
sixteen boots requisite to encompass his pedal extremities, so he 
commissioned the captain of the Steamer St. Johns to procure 
them for him in Washington. We happened to be lying at the 
dock when the steamer returned, and Henry and many others 
were there for “steamboat day.” The passengers came ashore 
and then the hand trucks began to rattle down the gangplank 
with the freight. The captain of the steamer calmly surveyed the 
busy scene from the pilot house door. Finally, came a truck 
bearing exactly one stupendous boot, propelled by a grinning 
stevedore. Henry, plainly perturbed, raised his eyes and voice 
to the captain above with: “‘Cap’n, suh, whar my yother boot?”’ 
To which the captain replied: ‘Sorry, Henry, those boots pretty 
big, you know. Couldn’t find room aboard but for one boot this 
trip. Bring the other one next week, if we got room.” That 
nearly brought the wharf down with laughter from all — except 
Henry. Finally, at long last, a truck came off and — you guessed 
it — it bore the “yother boot.” 

I have lived a long time, been to a lot of places and enjoyed 
the companionship of a good many nice people and boats, but 
one of my happiest days was when we entered the President’s 
Cup Regatta at Washington in September of 1940 and won 
Daily First in the Class-A Handicap. My competitors were 
mostly new craft and sharp top rigs predominated in contrast 
to our gaff sails. Close hauled they were fast and pointed high, 
but off the wind we bore down on them plenty in twice around 
the triangular course of two and a half miles. 

All classes, big and little boats, raced around the course at the 
same time, the several classes being started at intervals of a few 
minutes. This was necessary because of many entries and lim- 
ited time in which to-run off all the races. The result — small 
waters filled with many boats of many kinds. 

How we won we scarcely know now. I have a confused recol- 
lection of plowing along through a mass of Moths and other 
larvae, with everybody hollering “Buoy Room!” and “Star- 
board Tack!” Such hubbub and handicaps are confusing to an 
old lady such as I. Also, in unfamiliar and newly dredged waters, 
where the bottom seemed to lie in furrows, I hit the ground four 
different times, but the Skipper, flattening everything, hove me 
down and worked off some way, overhauling those who had come 
up and passed us, to the end that we won and received a hand- 
some silver ash tray. Somewhat dumbfounded, we sailed home 
in a fresh quartering breeze, another at the wheel, while the 
Skipper, hardly able to stand from weakness after a long hos- 
pitalization and all this-excitement, sat below and alternately 
laughed and wept. 

Now, this is kind of long on the water line, but the fact re- 
mains that though a boat be old, she may, if well born and affec- 
tionately cared for, remain happy and in perfect health when 
many younger sisters are old and ailing. Also, a skipper, al- 
though approaching the shoals of three score and ten may still 
be fairly competent in finding his way about. And when, at last, 
things get too foggy and we can no longer chart our course, we 
can just drift over the bar into Quiet Harbor, where happy 
mariners gather around the coffee pot to have a gam. 

At any rate, my skipper says that though he has been offered 
substantial inducements to part with me, he could no more do s0 
than sell his wife, his children or the dog who often curls up in 
my cockpit. You see, I am part of the family now, and the Skip- 
per having kept me afloat for so long, I hope to buoy him up for 
many years to come. Avast! 
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ANNOUNCING 


Destined to make marine history, the 
FLAGSHIP ENGINE sets new standards 
by which all marine power plants must 
now be judged! 

Men with life-long experience in solv- 
ing marine power plant problems 
designed the FLAGSHIP ENGINE... . de- 
signed it for smooth, trouble-free opera- 
tion with minimum fuel consumption. 

Exclusive features include the first use 
of electro-matched metals; water cooling 
extends the full length of and completely 
around all cylinders; a long-life water 
pump; replaceable bearings; a strait-flow 
manifold; separate lubrication for engine 
and reverse gear. 


Write for specifications now! FLAG- 
SHIP will give you an entirely new idea of 
what a marine motor should be! Check 
FLAGSHIP point by point! Compare it 
with prewar motors built to conventional 
designs that have been common for twenty 
years, and you'll want a FLAGSHIP in 
your postwar boat! 


Sales Division, P. O. Box 4051 
Baltimore 22, Maryland 
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Wild H ine, GALLANT (ex-Mary Rose), and 


other famous yachts for charter by the week dur- 
ing the summer of 1945. 


Form your own group, or join one of our de- 
lightful charter cruises leaving Camden every 
Monday. 


SIX-DAY CRUISE from $135 per person 


For illustrated folder, write to: 


CAMDEN CRUISES 
Camden Shipbuilding & Marine Railway Co. 


CAMDEN, MAINE 
New York Office 





Tel: Clrcle 5-8370 








YACHTING 
THE CRUISE OF “SEA BIRD” 


(Continued from page -40) 


south, so the Bird went along comfortably without the mainsail. 
After a while, formidable looking clouds of the type that were 
always a sign of bad weather began to make up. We took all sail 
off her, started the engine, saw to it that the ports were screwed 
down tight, closed the slides, put a lashing around the helmsman 
and waited. It was not long in coming. Suddenly, the wind 
came out of the NW, catching the boat broadside on and putting 
her on her beam ends. She lay upon her beam ends for a minute 
| or so as if paralyzed, the water from leeward coming into the 
cockpit and half over her house. Then she gradually righted 
and Goodwin and the Skipper got her off before it. The squall 
lasted only a few minutes but must have blown 75 miles an 
hour when it hit us. 

Below decks, everything had collected in one corner of the 
cabin. The engine was still going but a heavy battery box was 
bouncing against the flywheel, which threatened to destroy it. 
Cylinder oil was brought on deck as quickly as a can could be 
dislodged from the general tangle and poured into the scuppers, 
and the slick thus formed kept the breaking seas from coming 
aboard. Later on, the wind hauled into the north and blew hard, 
so that jib and mizzen staysail were all the canvas she could 
carry. A nasty following sea, necessitating our using oil off the 
quarter, and a heavy sea from the west made the going lumpy. 

Just before sunset, a rain squall was followed by what we all 
agreed was the finest rainbow we had ever seen; a double bow of 
immense span, with the most vivid spectrum. We ran her off to 
the south all night, hoping to make 100 miles or so to more 
settled weather. As the morning advanced, the wind decreased 
and the sky cleared so that, by noon, we were carrying a single 
reefed mainsail comfortably. Fortunately, we had made suffi- 
cient southing so that we were well clear of the axis of the 
Stream, for which we were all heartily thankful. 

On the morning of the 20th, nine days after our departure, the 
wind was fresh and Sea Bird made good time all day long, logging 
almost seven knots. At 8:00 p.m., it freshened and we double 
reefed the main; by early morning it increased to half a gale, 
causing us to heave to until daylight. By 4:00 a.m., there was no 
sign of a let up so, under jib and mizzen staysail, we got under 
way and scudded before the blow at a fast clip. Both the wind 
and sea increased during the morning and at one o’clock we 
took in the staysail. By 2:30, the wind was blowing with gale 
force. By careful handling, the Sea Bird had been making good 
weather of it and fast time but now, with the extremely high 
seas and the increase in wind, it became difficult to steer her. 

It was exciting shooting down the long green slopes into the 
hollows below, where we would almost lose the wind, and then 
catch it again as the next big sea rushed by. While making such 
wonderful time toward our destination, we did not want to stop 
but, anxious as we were to make a record passage, we were not 
willing to take unreasonable risks. Therefore, as we were in 
danger of being pooped or of pitchpoling, we decided to heave 
to and put out our sea anchor. It required careful maneuvering 
to bring her around in that sea. The jib was taken off, the anchor 
and rode were made ready, and oil poured freely into the scup- 
pers. Following a couple of heavy breaking seas, a smooth 
appeared. The helm was put hard over, and Sea Bird rounded 
to as prettily as could be. The sea anchor was thrown over, the 
| reefed mizzen set and the oil turned on. Head to the seas and 

drifting to leeward at four knots, she rode it out like a gull. 

The motion of a vessel riding to a sea anchor or drag is decid- 
edly different from that when riding to an anchor on the bottom. 
| In the former instance, as each surge strikes the craft, she is 
forced astern until it is past, with the result that her motion is 
wonderfully smooth and easy. When anchored on the bottom, 
the vessel fetches up with a sudden jerk on the cable as the 
surge lifts her, then she almost jumps off the top of the sea into 
the trough. A sea anchor such as we used consisted of an ordi- 
nary 20 lb. anchor and a piece of oak four feet long by eight 
inches wide by one and one-half inches thick. Through the cen- 
ter a hole was cut large enough to go over the stock of the 
anchor, and notches were placed at either end for the flukes to 
fit into. The board was then firmly lashed to the flukes. The 
| weight of the anchor would sink the board about 15 feet below 
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Don’t jump the gun... 
but don’t miss the fun... 
Get on “KORODLESS” Rigging List Now 


@ You've heard about the wonderful way Hazard 
“KORODLESS” rigging and Tru-Loc fittings stood up 
under tough war service. After the war they will again be 
available for boats all over America. But the demand will 
be terrific, especially the first year or two. So, please, help us 
plan proper distribution of “‘“KORODLESS”’ (18/8 stainless 
steel) rigging and Tru-Loc fittings by filling out and re- 
turning this information coupon, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT, HAZARD WI1RE Rope Division, 

AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, 230 PARK AVENUE, 

New York City 17. 

Gentlemen: Please let me know when “KORODLESS” rigging and fit- 
tings are made available for civilian use in my locality. 


Cee OME H ee HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EEE EEE OEE 


Pommuantryentty fh. Pee Pe es AES AR ccc 


1 I will overhaul my old boat. 
O I am planning on a new boat. 











YACHTING 


the surface and the resistance caused by the board dragging 
through the water held the Sea Bird’s bow to the seas. We had 
out about 50 fathoms of cable, which kept the anchor two seas 
ahead of us. 

Conditions remained unchanged until afternoon. A few times, 
when Sea Bird’s bow sagged off three points or more, she shipped 
solid water over her forward deck which struck against the 
forward end of the cabin house like water from a fire hose. The 
decks at other times were dry, except for occasional spray 
blown from the crest of seas. By 2:00 p.m., the wind began to 
moderate and, at three o’clock, we upped anchor and set the jib, 
which was all the canvas the Bird then wanted. Owing to the 
steep, heavy seas, which were still running, it required careful 
steering to keep her dead before it. I remember that late that 
afternoon one sea broke over her stern completely filling the 
cockpit, flooding the decks and nearly taking me overboard. 

(To be continued) 


SAILING AROUND THE ANCHOR 


(Continued from page 50) 


we had never really wanted to go to Greensborough and that 
there would now be more time to spend in Denton with a 
chance for a visit with our good friend Judge Knotts. Judge 
Knotts knows everything of interest about the surrounding 
country and, prompted by our question as to why the decaying 
wharves are found in pairs all along the Choptank, the Judge 
took us back to the halcyon days of steamboating, when the 
Maryland Steamboat Company and the Wheeler Line were 
competing for the supremacy of the river and a rate war brought 
the fare for a 24-hour ride to Baltimore down to 50 cents. 

We left the building to be greeted by the tardy tender of 
the railroad bridge who, believing that our trip to see the Judge 
was for the purpose of entering a complaint, was most anxious 
to make amends. We anchored for the night in deep water a 
few feet from the shore. The trip home was uneventful. 

One more short sail should be recorded before we close our 
log for 1943. We have nowhere mentioned the Tred Avon, our 
own personal afternoon cruising ground which winds its way 
inland from Oxford. As we set out on this bright afternoon of 
early winter with a stiff and biting north wind for a sail to 
Easton Point, we were making a trip that is typical of many of 
Mocking Bird’s short jaunts during the colder months when it 
is more pleasant to sail upon the sheltered reaches of this 
delightful estuary than upon the bleak open waters of the Bay. 

In these ten beautiful miles, the Tred Avon is the parent of 
so many tributary creeks and coves that, after 15 years of 
casual investigation; we have not yet been in all of them. 
Plaindealing, Trappe Creek and Peach Blossom are but the 
main branches. There are many lesser ramifications that wind 
their watery way among farms, pine woods and country estates 
to be an unending source of pleasure for afternoon cruising. 
Many of these small creeks are navigable for boats of six feet 
draft and all this maze of gentle waterways is the Mecca of 
home-seeking ‘‘ yachtsmen.”’ 

All through this story, due to wartime restrictions, our sailing 
has been limited to nearby waters. Never have we been many 
miles from home. For four years we have been “‘sailing ’round 
the anchor” but, after all, that is the kind of sailing that most 
of us are destined to do. As I look at the charts of the Chesa- 
peake and see that there is little hope of exploring all of its 
tributaries in this one short lifetime, my ambition for trips to 
distant points becomes less and less acute. The spirit required 


. for a start to Maine or Nova Scotia is strong enough but the 


flesh is surprisingly weak. Even when we get up at 4:00 a.m. 
and go on duck shooting ventures, the old matter lags a bit 
behind the mind and Chuck’s younger and keener eye brings 
home the fact that the reflexes are slowing along with a waning 
of ambition. After all, to enjoy this life at its fullest, it is 
perhaps best just to take in our own easy stride the pleasures 
which fall to us without trying to do too much or go too far. 
Possibly the old colored man was not so far from right when he 
summed up his philosophy of life: 
““When I sets, I sets easy; 
When I works, I works easy; 
An’ when I worries, I goes to sleep.” 
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YOU CAN BE Jame 


SURPLUS POWER IS PROTECTION . . . protection 
against the damaging shocks, jerks and strains that 
add to the abuse and shorten the life of equipment 
when there is barely ‘enough power” for normal re- 
quirements. Surplus power is protection, too, against 
accidents because reserve power is always available 


in an emergency. 


You are assured of surplus power for your boat 





Illustrated is the 150 hp. Model HMR- 

Cummins Marine Diesel. Closely ap- 
proaching this model in design, dimen- 
sions and weight are the 200 hp. Model 
NHMR-600 and the supercharged, 275 
hp. Model NHMRS-600. 





when you specify a Cummins Marine Diesel because 
its compact size and low weight per horsepower offer 
important economies in weight and space .. . enable 
you to place your power plant where it will take up 
the least room. In a pleasure boat, this means more 
space for quarters or storage. 

Have you carefully considered these features of 


the Cummins Marine Diesel? 






2) 


SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 
THROUGH HIGH. SPEED DIESELS 








CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
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How to Drive Screws 
Without Twisting Yourself Into Knots 


It’s simple! Just change screws... 
switch to Phillips Recessed Head 
Screws. 

With Phillips, you put the screw on 
the driver ... and there it stays. This 
lets you ‘ion, start, drive screws easily with one hand, 
even when your boat’s unsteady. Takes the crimp out 
of working in cramped quarters! 


Easier on Hands and Clothes! 


Easier to drive, Phillips Screws are also 
easier on hands and clothes. No saw-like 
burred heads - because Phillips Screws 
: don’t ream out. No slant-driven fasten- 
ings — because the Phillips Recess automatically centers 
drivers, makes crooked driving next to impossible. 





Easier on the Eyes, Too! 


No ugly-looking gouges either! The scientifically engi- 
neered Phillips Recess prevents the Phillips Driver 
from skidding and scarring finished surfaces. 


Try Phillips Screws, Skipper... 


. you'll see why the men who use them — in 
industry as well as in the boat yard—always " 
have such smooth sailing. Get Phillips Screws 
and drivers at most marine or industrial supply 


or hardware stores. 






PHILLIPS Rise 


Wood Screws * Machine Screws « Healt -tapping Screws * Stove Bolts 





Made in all sizes, types, and head style ==" 


Milford Rivet and Machine Co., 
Milford, Conn. 

National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

New England Screw Co., Keene, N. H. 











QS souks 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Atlantic Screw Works, Hartford, Conn. 
The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
Central Screw Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Continental Screw Co., 

New Bedford, Mass. 
Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, 0. 
Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
General Screw Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 
The H. M. Harper Co., Chicago, III. 
International Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Lamson & Sessi Co., Cl land, Ohio 
Manufacturers Screw Products, Chicago. 








Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Reading Screw Co., Norristown, Pa. 

Russell Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Nut 
Co., Port Chester, N. Y. 


” Scovill Manufacturing Co., 


Waterville, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, III. 

The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., 
Southington, Conn. 

The Steel Company of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Canada. 

Wolverine Bolt Co., Detroit, Mich. 














YACHTING 
CRUISING WITH COMPLICATIONS | 


(Continued from page 53) 


painter of the dinghy fast when she comes aboard after a row. 
If she drops anything overboard which floats, she must fetch 
it, if at all feasible, by either jumping over and swimming for 
it, or rowing after it in the dinghy — and immediately. That is 
the best cure for carelessness, incidentally. 

Joan learned to row as she did to swim; at the end of a line 
long enough to give her ample freedom. She spent happy and 
profitable hours at the end of that line and can now row well 
enough in smooth water; she can come alongside a dock, if not 
smoothly, at least practically. 

There is no doubt about it, children are a definite handicap to 
long distance cruising. However, with a bit of give and take, it 
can be done, and enjoyably too. We have found a good deal to be 
said for the gunkholing we have done recently. Heretofore, we 
had sailed from Long Island Sound, making the jump to Maine 
in three days, enjoying Down East for a week or two, and then 
allowing three days for the sail back. We spent little. time ashore, 
except for an exploratory hike around a new harbor, and rarely 
considered a day’s run which did not begin between six or eight 
o’clock in the morning and end at sunset. We still look back on 
those carefree cruises with longing and shall revert to them at the 
first opportunity. In the meantime, and particularly with the 
almost limitless rivers and creeks of the Chesapeake to be ex- 
plored, we are enjoying our short runs which leave time for 
swimming, sailing the dinghy, sunning on unoccupied beaches 
and unearthing spots of local color. 

And surely there is something to be said of the invaluable aid 
to the children’s health that a life on the water must give. Both 
Joan and Craig return from a week-end or a two weeks’ cruise 
glowing in face and spirits. Neither of them has ever become 
sunburned, so we have not had that to contend with, but the 
proper clothing and lotions should solve that problem. They 
have acquired a considerable sense of self reliance from their 
swimming and rowing, a real asset to the character development 
of any child. And, they are Learning to Sail. 


IN AND AMONG THE “SWEEPS” 


(Continued from page 45) 


lights flashed on and off, ammeters registered drain of current, 
and the breaker switches let go with the crack of rifle fire. . . . 
And that’s what I know about mine sweeping: how to goad in- 
telligent specialists into making their complicated equipment 
work. I also know the signal to recover gear, so let us hoist that, 
resolve the hypothetical situations I have laid before you and 
return to base before all the good chow has been drawn from 
store by the patrol boats and Coast’Guard cutters. 

But, before proceeding next month to other types of sweepers 
against which I have pitted my ignorance, I have one incident 
to relate. It concerns, of course, these bird boats that graced 
the precincts of Dismal Spit and grew gray hairs on the heads of 
mine sweep skippers hardly old enough to be their own sons. 

The incident occurred before my timé and I get it second hand, 
but vouch for it nonetheless. It concerns the blowing of an 
enemy mine and it must be understood that, before the occur- 
rence the faithful, the scorned, the belabored Little Sisters and 
their crews had been sweeping for an eternity and half way 
through the next one. Out four days in a row, in two days for 


| rest and recreation. Out again, streaming the tails in bitter 


freezing weather; in again, recovering the gear and making 
emergency repairs with wet and frostbitten fingers. Out, in, 
out, in, and never an occasion — except near collision, cut-off 
tails, dense fog and sunstroke — to break the dull monotony. 

Finally, on a smooth, golden peaceful day, a German mag- 
netic mine was blown. While its plume still rose colossally in 
air and the bird boats shuddered and tossed and groaned in 
every timber, a mild voice was heard to exclaim: “Why, the 
blame thing works!” 

(To be continued) 


The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the 
private ones of the writer and are not to be construed as official or re flect- 


| tng the views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 
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Every DAY that passes brings your Rich- 
ardson closer to realization. Right now the 
landing barge being manufactured by Rich- 
ardson for our war against Japan is out in 
front—and rightly so. Its construction will 
take all our effort until its job is done. But 
the moment Victory is ours, your Cruiser 
of Tomorrow will take the lead . . . heading 
right to you with a full cargo of happy days 


on the water. Write for descriptive bulletin. 


WAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 





The present and the future. Here the experimental 
hull of the Richardson, Cruiser of Tomorrow, hangs 
close to its wartime compatriot the LCVP. All the 
details of its manufacture have been worked out. 
It will be on its way to you a short time after pres- 
ent wartime controls are relaxed. ~ 


Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A, N. Y. 
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UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION | 


° Back the Attack — Buy Bonds 
FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 


SERVICE! 


NOW —To the 
Armed Forces. Con- 
version, Processing, 
Repair, for the 
Army and Navy. 


SERVICE! 


AFTER VICTORY 
—To You—When 
it will again be pos- 
sible for us to take 
care of your re- 


quirements of all 
kinds. 

















NEW YORK | 











TRAINING YOUR RACING CREW 


(Continued from page 41) 


the story of a large racer, manned forward by volunteer ama- 
teurs — all good skippers of smaller craft and aboard the racer 
because her professional crew went on sudden strike. Things 
didn’t go too well and an amateur took the liberty of going aft 
and suggesting that an improvement could be made if the crew 
was informed in advance of coming moves. He was told to go 
forward, that his crowd could furnish the brawn and the after- 
guard would supply the brains! Shortly’ afterwards, however, 
one crew man went on a patrol mission into enemy territory and 
from his fox hole overheard the tactics that were to be used at 
the next buoy. Rejoining his mates, forward, he said, “The 
secret is out! We’re going to jibe at the next mark and set the 
spinnaker to port.” A crew will do a better job if they know 
what you’re trying to do. Don’t hold out on them. You want 
light sails set quickly, every skipper does, but you want them 
set properly. A spinnaker under your keel is no good, no matter 
how quickly it got there. Avoid too much haste and all hysteria. 
If there’s anything worse than hearing two crew members jaw- 
ing each other while both are trying to set or trim the same sail, 
it’s to hear a skipper, suffering from temporary high blood pres- 
sure brought on by the failure of a light sail to blossom out on 
time, curse his crew. 

Telling a man who is doing his frantic best to rush something 
is about as sensible and agreeable as it is to hear the horn honker 
blast the air at the driver innocently stalled a few cars ahead. 
Recrimination aboard a race boat is worse than a barnacled 
underbody. We’re out for fun, aren’t we? Well, let’s at least 
keep good natured. 

A crew can win or lose many a race in light air. When it’s 
light have everyone move s-l-o-w-l-y. No exceptions, except a 
man overboard. If your boat is going well, and doing well, don’t 
move at all. Never jump about. 

As far as possible have the same man perform the same duties 
each race and.sail a gentleman’s race. If you lose, eliminate the 


alibis and congratulate the winner. If you win, that’s fine — 
but don’t crow — which, you know, can be done silently. The 
reputation and standing of your boat is formed many times by 
the words that leave her decks. Keep yours clean, and high in 
sportsmanship. 

Be friends with your competitors after the race. You couldn’t 
race without them, could you? And, whatever you do, remem- 
ber you’re building a reputation in full view of people who can’t 
be fooled. 

Maybe you can’t win all your races but you can sail them so 
that the credit and approbation which flow to every good 
sportsman will come to you in great volume. And brother, or 
sister, that beats cups. 


FLEET TENDER 


(Continued from page 56) 


as I have known with humor which was continual and, thank 
God! varied. 

Freetown was very good to us. We had Kroo boys on board 
to settle all our washing bothers; there was bathing at Lumley 
Beach and hospitality ashore and in the depot ships. In the gar- 
den of Admiralty House, Freetown, an Admiral of the Free 
French met the ship’s company and distinguished able seamen 
of FT 22. “C’est magnifique! Mais c’est impossible! For Eng- 
land? Ah, perhaps for England nothing is impossible.” 

On again. Five days out and the Northeast Trade was chilly 
enough to make us think once more of clothes. Definitely the last 
tropic night. The sea was full of locusts, drowned and looking 
like pink shrimps, which at first we thought they were. The land 
of Mauretania, when we saw it, was desolate and bare; the Asses 
Ears of Fuerteventura came abeam and for the first and only 
time we had a day of real calm, inside the Canaries. The Ameri- 
cans landed in the wreck-filled harbor of Casablanca, black and 
filthy with wasted oil fuel. Three days later, we had filled up with 
fuel and were waiting our fate in Gibraltar, then full of an Italian 
fleet and almost as oil dirty as Casablanca. 
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Morse Control Equipment brings you these advanced features of fully 
automatic engine control—adaptable to all standard marine engines. 


* Finger-tip reverse gear operation through a “booster type” engine 
powered hydraulic system. 


* Correct engine speed for all clutch positions— 
actuated by the reverse gear control and automatically coordinated for 
maximum efficiency and minimum clutch and engine wear, yet allowing 
complete freedom to over-ride the automatic control at any time. 

%* Instantly 
and automatically reverts to direct mechanical control under “power-off” 
conditions, assuring positive clutch and throttle control in any emergency. 


%* Adjustable neutral position control eliminates propeller creep. 
* Thrust 


loads automatically removed from clutch bearing in running position. 


%* Used either with wheel steering or in conjunction with Morse variable 
ratio stick steering. 


FOR DETAILS ON YOUR PARTICULAR INSTALLATION WRITE TO: 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY 











25 CLINTON ST. HUDSON, OHIO 











- YOU'LL BE DROPPING 
ANCHOR IN 





YRO and real sailor alike ... for generations both 

have been fascinated by Northeast Harbor on Mt. 
Desert Island, Maine. Shelter and accessibility ... 
superb scenery ... interesting boats ... Northeast has 
everything a yachtsman could desire in the way of 
a harbor. 

You'll know you are practically there when you are 
abeam of Bear Island. Avoid the rock at the entrance 
by laying your course well over to the western shore 
. ». and go on up the harbor either to the Sea Street 
landing or farther northwest to Harborside, where 
you'll find plenty of good anchorage. The picturesque 
village will meet supply requirements, and if you feel 
like stretching your legs, Mount Desert, the highest 
point on the Atlantic Coast, offers well developed 
trails and a view. 

Yachtsmen all over the world know the security of 
a well sheltered harbor . . . and the 
complete protection of a Chubb in- 
surance policy. The knowledge that 
your boat is protected by men who 
know yachting will add to the en- 
joyment of your cruise. 


Send for “The ABC of Yacht Insur- 
ance”, an interesting booklet contain- 
ing many valuable suggestions for the 
proper care of your boat. 


CHUBB & SON 
Moihemeitors 


Ocean and Inland Marine * Transportation « Fire and Automobile 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 


Federal Insurance Company and Associated Companies 
Represented by Agents and Brokers throughout the country 
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While waiting, the Admiral had to confess to a 70th birthday, 
much to the delight of Commodore Snary, whom, until then, 
the Admiral had accused of being the father of the crew. The 
birthday proved that actually the Admiral held the honor by a 
fortnight, so, to celebrate it all, we opened FT 22 and much 
Spanish sherry to the flotilla and our other friends. 

Orders came at length. One FT was to stay in “Gib,” one to 
go to Algiers, one to the Greeks, one to the East, and we 
ourselves to Malta. Then we got the only true, fair wind, a 
nor’ wester, all of a gale on the port quarter. This made good runs 
but also it made-good rolling. Terrific rolls 30 degrees one way, 
the same the other way, and back again, all in what seemed like 
a matter of seconds. People and things shot from the mess deck 
into starboard cabins and other things and people shot out of the 
cabins back on the mess deck. But we made Malta in wonderful 
time and berthed alongside the famous tanker Ohio where she 
lies with her keel safely on the bottom of the Grand Harbour. 
Next day we berthed in Dockyard Creek. It was the 11th of 
November. Curious. We had sailed on the 4th of August. 

It is not possible to write properly of the George Cross Island. 
It must suffice that the piles of. broken stones of Senglea and 
the Dockyard tell a vivid story. When we got there, Malta was 
recovering and the ban on buying meals ashore could be relaxed. 
Our job was done and we were warned for the passage home in a 
trooper, a slow one, so that the very ‘“‘hush hush” news. that 
HMS Sheffield could take us filled all hands with delight. It was 
something of a scramble to get on board. The Prime Minister 
was in the harbor and the battle cruiser which had brought him 
was lying under Bighi Hospital as Sheffield left for Oran. There 
was much warning to keep the secret which the press released 
shortly after we got home. All the excitement which led to the 
conferences of Cairo and Teheran. The new C-in-C Med. came 
on board and the American President was somewhere close. 


A few hours at “Gib,” then a fast passage to the West of ' 


England. Real winter, wet, windy weather, a few rounds at a 
briefly-seen, marauding Heinkel, then, girls’ voices from a 
WRN*-manned launch, a cold, drenching landing in the dark- 
ness and the night train for London. So ended one of the happiest 
and most interesting of voyages. 

The disappointment that everyone felt at not being sent 
straight back to fetch another was at least relieved by the 
Christmas news of Sheffield’s part in the sinking of the Scharn- 
horst. A further pleasant bit of news was that Sir Richard White, 
who had left us, sick in New York, recovered sufficiently to sail 
later with Crew “B” and drew first blood to a Fleet Tender. 
She was attacked near ‘‘Gib” and White shot down a Heinkel! 

* Women’s Royal Navy, (WRN). 


TUGBOAT BUMS 


(Continued from page 42) 


to transport ourselves and gear the length and breadth of 
England, France and Belgium to our new assignment. Hence we 
called ourselves ETORPHANS. 

With all the kicking around we have received, we have found 
that life has provided its lighter side. In the first place, the 
ten-man personnel of the STs makes for an intimacy of living 
conditions with which small-boat men are well acquainted. 
In some of the STs, the skipper has the topside stateroom just 
abaft the pilot house all to himself. In most of them, the master 
and mate bunk together. On the main deck, the chief has his 
own stateroom aft, while the first assistant, oiler, cook and 


| deckhands double up to share the other cabins. 


The galley is the center of life. It serves as mess room, 
recreation and warming room in cold weather. If the boat has 
a radio (other than the R/T set in the pilot house), it is in the 
galley. The only line drawn in the relations between officers 
and men at chow time is that the skipper’s seat is at one end of 
the table with his mate next to him, while the chief sits at the 
opposite end with his first. This means that the boys in the 
middle do all the work when the chief calls for the butter or 
the skipper wants the salt. 

In warm weather, a good deal of the recreation time is spent 
out on the fantail where a lounge is easily provided by spreading 
an old blanket over the flaked down lines. An incident of last 
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THE NEW 


° 60° 






on 2 bove you see the “Shangri-La.” She’s a 57-foot 
ee (% ] yr e ° . 
Snes dike eee tee oe i oats at. twin screw Diesel. The pictures at left show some 
has two guest double staterooms. Hot aa 


se, um dvb seracme ek ry y of the reasons why she is considered by many, one 
venetian blinds. of the most luxurious and best arranged yachts of her 
size ever built. Not shown, however, is a full width galley, 
equipped with gas range. Also not shown are two shower 
baths, located in the owner’s quarters. In addition, spacious and 
comfortable quarters, complete with shower, are provided for 
the crew. 






Now add three feet to the Shangri-La’s length. Then add many 
of the scientific improvements in machinery, electrical equipment 
and mechanical conveniences and you’ve got the new post-war 
Annapolis “60”—a superbly designed yacht which brings custom- 
built luxury to a standardized cruiser. 


i deck looking aft. Continuous 
—_ ve 5 15 (Bary wide, stretches almost 


full length of yacht. Hull double planked We suggest that you get acquainted with the new post-war Annapolis 
60” now. Write for our new descriptive booklet today. 


with Everdur bronze fastenings. 





This partial view of dining salon gives 


you some idea of yacht’s luxurious ac- ANNAPOLIS MARYLAND 


commodations. Interior finished in selected 
hardwoods. SHIPYARD ESTABLISHED 1-325 7 
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IN PEACE... tested in the 


waters of the world 





IN WAR... erving in the 
waters of the world 





ALSPAR’S still producing the best in marine 
varnishes, paints and enamels—the same 
famous finishes which won your confidence before 
the war. They stand up fine —in tests with water 
from the Red Sea and the Arctic, from Lake Titi- 

_ caca and Killarney. ... 

In waters of the world, wherever our brave fight- 
ing men are smashing back the enemy, Valspar 
stands up fine under the rigorous tests of naval 
service. Always ask your dealer for Valspar—he 
may still have what you want in stock. But remem- 
ber, if your dealer hasn’t got it, Uncle Sam is 
Valspar’s first customer! 

In Valspar’s marine laboratories, we are formu- 
lating new types of boat paint— promising even 
greater beauty and durability. We have already 
perfected bottom paints made with Valtox, the 
secret new ingredient which fights barnacles and 
other marine growths. Yes, when the war’s over, 
you'll be able to give your boat even finer finishes 
than ever before. 





A full line of specially formulated marine finishes for 
*’ Bottoms, Topsides, Decks and Cabins, including the * 
famous Valspar Varnishes for bright work. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, INC., 11 EAST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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summer comes to mind in speaking of the fantail. When we were 
at work during the D-day period towing 4,000- and 6,000-ton 
““Phoenixes” (the nickname for the concrete prefabricated 
harbor units), with the wind blowing and the rain raining and 
the fantail a jumble of shackles, wire bridles, strops, line and 
more line, we used to announce sardonically over the loud 
hailer that ‘‘there will be a thé dansant on the fantail at half 
after four.” 

Early in September, a group of us were doing harbor work 
in Southampton. Our schedule was six days on and one off. As 
mention of the skipper’s name or the number of the ST might 
instigate unpleasant proceedings, I hereby state that for the 
moment they have slipped my mind. However, I and my 
“stomach-Steinway” were invited to take our day off on an 
unofficial day’s outing at Ryde, a charming little town on the 
Isle of Wight. We moored at Ryde Pier just at noon, which is 
pub opening time. 

The Chief and I went ashore and I took him to the Simeon 
Arms, where we enjoyed a few beers and chewed the fat with 
the proprietor, who had been a chief steward aboard P & O 
ships before the war. We bought a few bottles of beer to bring 
back to the boat and, after exploring the rustic and picturesque 
outskirts of the town, got back aboard in the middle of the 
afternoon. 

It is apparently a Sunday afternoon custom with the towns- 
folk to stroll out along the three-quarter-mile pier and see the 
sights. When we came aboard it seemed as though half the 
younger generation of the town had come down to inspect the 
Yank tugboat and she was alive with kids, girls, cats and dogs. 
Each of the deckhands had a girl on his knee, the cook was 
doling out cake to the kids and the oiler was trying to chase 
the livestock out of the engine room. During all this confusion, 
the galley radio was a blaring bedlam unheeded by all. The 
boat’s skipper and mate were still ashore, so the Chief and I 
got rid of the children and animals and got the deckhands to 
bring their girls aft to the fantail. Meanwhile, the Chief broke 
out the beer while I got the squeeze-box going and we had our 
“tea dance” as long as the beer and my strength held out. 

Today a good many of the ST boys are serving aboard LTs 
and Y boats. A few are skippers, a number have gone home, 
but some of us diehard ST devotees are still on hand for delivery 
jobs. But, as the European war has now concluded, these jobs 
are dwindling and our days of service appear to be numbered. 
Such has been the life of us tugboat bums, Orphans of the ETO. 


ENOUGH ROPE? 


(Continued from page 58) 


Africa, Haiti, Cuba and Mexico. In peace time, its principal use 
is for binder twine but, although not so strong, it makes a fairly 
satisfactory wartime substitute for manila. Jute rope is not 
considered adequate for marine use. American hemp is being 
used in rope making as.a war measure and, while soft and pliable, 
is not as strong as manila; its supply is limited. Cotton has long 
been used for yacht rope, particularly as main sheets, painters 
and dinghy fenders. It tends to shrink and stretch more than 
manila and is not as strong. But, if obtainable, it may be used 
as a substitute for manila quite satisfactorily. 

Of the synthetic ropes, duPont’s nylon is the best known. It 
has greater strength and less weight than manila and is im- 
pervious to rot. It looks and feels like the finest white silk but, 
owing to its smoothness, has a tendency to slip when knotted or 
belayed. It has a high stretch factor which may render it unfit 
for halliards, etc., but it should make an ideal anchor rode or 
tow line, when available for civilian use. 

Fortisan, a product of the Celanese Corporation, has been 


‘made into rope that has many of the characteristics of nylon but 


has an almost negligible stretch factor, making it suitable for 
sheets, halliards, etc. It is not yet for sale to the public. 

Experiments have been conducted with ropes of numerous 
other synthetic fibers, including glass, but the results have not 
yet been made public. 

Probably it will be several years before manila rope again 
returns in adequate quantities for civilian use, although some 
relief may be forthcoming soon after the war with Japan is over. 
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Shells to PT Boats 


A few years before the war Hagerty es- 
tablished a boat shop on the harbor at 
Cohasset, Massachusetts where he built 
plywood rowing shells revolutionary in de- 
sign and construction techniques. These 
new shells met with quick acceptance in 
the rowing fraternity and won ready ac- 
claim through their outstanding perform- 
ance and extreme durability. Hagerty 
brought fresh design and modern materials 
to what was formerly a fragile craft con- 
verting it to a more lively and practically 
indestructible racing shell. 


With the advent of war Hagerty placed 
his skilled workmen and engineers at the dis- 
posal of the Government converting his plant 
to the manufecture of highly technical elec- 
tronic devices for the Armed Forces. This 


Hagerty Design Pioneers and Innovators 


material has been built with the same great 
care for detail that was such an integral 
factor in producing the finest rowing shells, 
sweeps and sculls. America’s fighting genera- 
tion goes into battle with Hagerty electronic 
equipment just as America’s new rowing 
generation races in Hagerty plywood shells. 


Conversion of this plant to embrace new 
fields of design and construction resulted in 
a flexibility based on experience in coordi- 
nating diverse problems. Hagerty’s utiliza- 
tion of widely divergent raw materials to 
make one product is the unusual and inter- 
esting result of new discoveries forced to the 
front by war and proven in the field where 
their perfection was a matter of life or 
death. The many new technological develop- 
ments which have appeared during the war 
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as a matter of urgency have often proved to 
be better than the original materials they 
replaced. This field of advanced research 
is of particular interest to our engineers 
whose function has been to introduce new 
combinations of materials, such as, stain- 
less steel bonded to plywood, and plastics 
molded of phenolic resins and glass fibers. 


After the war these developments will be 
lasting contributions in the field of shell 
building, yacht construction and housing. 
The Hagerty plant has assumed a new 
character — that of taking the techniques 
of fabrication and structural developments 
tried in the test tube of war and adapting 
them to the luxuries and necessities of 
peace — rowing shells, yacht spars, modern 
housing and laminated structures. 


Cohasset, Massachusetts 
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SAIL PLAN 
400 CLASS” AUX. SLOOP 
LOA-28-7, LWL22*6, Dee 
RGHENRY. se. NAVAL ARCH. 
OXFORD BOATYARD CO. 
OXFORD. MD. 
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: 
HERE IS OUR POST-WAR : 


CRUISING SLOOP 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY US FOR SPEED, 
COMFORT, AND PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP. 


HANG 
vnoee I ce 


@ Full 6 ft. headroom under cabin 
@ Convenient size for rail shipment 


@ 400 sq. ft. sail area. Earmarked as the “400 
class.” We invite your inquiry. 


—Nts— 


e BUILDING * REPAIRS * STORAGE ° 


OXFORD, MARYLAND 
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LONG ISLAND SOUND HARBORS. 


(Continued from page 47) 


(Chart 222). Years ago, we had the harbor to ourselves; now a 
few boats, mostly small, are moored in the Cove and another 
cruising boat may come in. There is a good anchorage close to 
the entrance near Pelican Island, or a little further in, opposite 
Greenwich Island, the spot that I prefer. Actually, though, any 
spot in which the hook goes down presents a pleasant view. The 
Cove has good protection from every quarter and makes a good 
port of call. It is convenient also when a shipmate is to be 
picked up or dropped off, since Riverside, with good train and 
bus connections, is just around the corner from the Cove. 

The north shore is cut in many places by streams and rivers 
that empty into the Sound and most of these streams make har- 
bors deep enough for small boats. A short run to the east of 
Greenwich Cove is Five Mile River (Chart 221), a tight little 
place and usually well filled with local boats moored fore and 
aft. I dislike this river because, in addition to the crowds, it is 
so narrow that mooring in it gives me the sensation of parking 
in someone’s back yard. However, it’s a good place to ride out a 
hard blow or to stop if you want lobsters. 

Then there is the fast flowing Housatonic River just opposite 
Port Jefferson, a good place to duck into under certain condi- 
tions. If you do go in, remember that a short, hard sea breaks in 
the channel at the entrance when the wind is against the tide. 
The last time I was there, the buoys were dragged under and we 
prayed our way through the breakers. Nonetheless, the Housa- 
tonic is a good harbor of refuge, for when it is blowing hard from 
the east, the breakwater on the eastern side breaks the sea so 
that a lightly powered auxiliary can enter in comparative com- 
fort. And when it is blowing hard from the western quarter, 
you can drop the hook in the lee of the breakwater and take a 
breather before going on. 

We head now about 25 miles east to the rocky group of 

islands called The Thimbles. The names of the individual islands 


are intriguing. There are Money Island, Two Tree Island and 
Pot Island. Anyone who sails in, using Chart 217, checking the 
islands off as he goes, is apt to find that the names seem to form 
a patter song. At one time these islands were probably part of 
the mainland and right now there is more rock than water in 
some of the channels between them. There is a channel at the 
eastern end of the islands, but I have never tried it and one 
skipper who used it as a short cut last summer was hung up for 
hours. But there is a good, well buoyed channel at the west end 
of Two Tree Island and there are government buoys leading in 
to the anchorage to the south of Money Island. This harbor is 
not recommended in a hard southwester for then the swell rolls 
in but, even at such times, although the ship may not lie quietly, 
there is good sticky mud on the bottom into which the anchor 
nestles deeply. 

Scenically, the Thimbles are different from any other anchor- 
age along the Sound and well worth a visit. Supplies may be 
bought at Stony Creek and arrangements can be made with the 
local “ferry” for transportation. 

My inclination is for exploring where the bottom is good soft 
mud. Which brings us right to Seldon’s Creek in the Connecticut 
River. Almost everyone who sails up the Connecticut stops at 
Essex to provision and then heads up the river a piece to Ham- 
burg Cove. The Cove is beautiful and from it the view of the 
low lying hills across the river is peacefully pastoral. But, if you 
want to go exploring, if you want to get right into the country, 
then go a few miles beyond into Seldon’s Creek. I know of no 
other stream like it on or near the Sound nor, for that matter, 
further east. It is narrow and walled in by heavily wooded banks 
and in places by sheer rock cliffs. It has wildness, majesty and 
serenity. 

A buoy on Chart 254 is the marker for the entrance. The 
river current is fairly strong at the entrance and allowance 
should be made for a sidewise set. On entering, keep to the center 
as the bottom shoals rapidly on either side. In the creek, the 
best water also is in the center, but this is the obvious place to 
be since the branches sometimes extend far over the water. As a 
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Pontoon boat designed by Sparkman and Stephens; photograph of boat 
courtesy of Lord and Burnham; bridge photograph courtesy of U. S. Army. 







These aluminum boats weigh less than a ton each but 
a pair of them will safely support 26 tons of fighting 
equipment. 

This should give postwar marine builders a lot of 
ideas. Think how you might put this strong, durable, 
lightweight and corrosion-resistant metal to work for you. 

Ask us about alloys developed particularly for marine 


construction. Aluminum Company of America, 1839 Gulf 





Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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matter of fact, the creek is so narrow that when we wanted to 
turn our 35-foot sloop, we dropped the hook and swung around 
it. There was not enough room for turning. 

The best place to anchor is where the creek broadens a bit 
just beyond a small shack which stands on the high north bank. 
You can go on sdmewhat further, but it is better to continue the 
exploration in the dink; we went on and found the bottom when 
the tide was falling. The creek meanders along, finally opening 
into a lake, which in turn empties into the Connecticut. I like 
the anchorage near the shack because the creek is wide enough 
there so that a boat can swing to a single anchor; further up, 
you must either carry out a stern line to a tree on the bank or put 
down a stern anchor. 

When we went up Seldon’s Creek, the fish were jumping all 
around and they looked big. But if you don’t give a hoot for 
fishing you can sit on the bank and inhale the fragrance of the 
balsams, you can walk through the woods or row or just sit. 


WATERFRONT NEWS 


(Continued from page 61) 


clave and the hull is taken from the mold, its edge is trimmed 
and it is ready for assembly with its parts. 

This type of hull will not lend itself to the building of boats 
in small quantities as the cost of the mold is so great that it will 
have to be absorbed by the savings of a mass production pro- 
gram. A mold such as is shown in the accompanying pictures is 
made of aluminum and must be made by specialists in mold 
making; its cost will run to several thousand dollars. For mass 


production boats such as dinghies, canoes, outboards and some 


of the more active one-design classes, this method of building 
seems, however, to offer many advantages. 

Of interest to boatbuilders is the fact that the Columbian 
Rope Co. is not going into the boatbuilding business but will 
mold hulls on order, to the boatbuilder’s specifications and, of 
course, from his mold and will supply them ready for assembly 


as they come from the mold. They will send a representative to 
the customer’s plant, if desired, to give instruction in handling 
the material or the builder may send his own man to Auburn to 
learn the new technique. This is a proposition that should appeal 
to many boatbuilders with their eyes on the postwar market. 
BEACHCOMBER 


COMMODORE E. G. MARTIN 


> Yachtsmen on both sides of the Atlantic will learn with great 
regret of the death on April 27th of Commander E. G. Martin, 
O.B.E., R.N.V.R., a well-known ocean cruising and racing man 
and the first commodore of the Royal Ocean Racing Club. At 
the time of his death he held the honorary title of Admiral of 
that club which his efforts were instrumental in founding in 1925, 
and in the interests of which he worked long and faithfully. 

American yachtsmen will best remember E. G. Martin as the 
owner and skipper of the cutter Jolie Brise, in which he crossed 
the Atlantic in the spring of 1926 and sailed in the Bermuda 
Race of that year, the first foreign yacht to compete in that 
event. There have been many others since. In 1925, after two 
Bermuda races in the preceding years had made ocean racing 
popular on this side of the Atlantic, Commander Martin organ- 
ized a race from Plymouth around the Fastnet, which was won 
by Jolie Brise, and out of that race grew the Royal Ocean Racing 
Club, founded to popularize ocean racing in British waters. It is 
an institution that has done much to promote the sport abroad 
and which has had great influence in yachting affairs in Great 
Britain. Its members have supported the Bermuda and trans- 
atlantic races generously, and many American yachts have 
gone abroad to race in the R.O.R.C. ocean events. 

E. G. Martin served with the British Navy in both the first 
World War and the present one. In the first, he reached the 
rank of lieutenant commander and was awarded the Order of the 
British Empire for his work. 

A fine seaman, a loyal friend and a good companion, yachts- 
men and yachting have both suffered a real loss in his passing. 
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PROVED IN STRUGGLE MEANS 


Power plant of 33-foot Higgins landing boats... 
*63-foot aircraft rescue vessels ... **112-foot 
Fairmile escorts and on land of the dead-weight 
towing ***tank retrievers, Hall-Scotts have 
thrived on tough going everywhere in this war. 

This stamina, power and dependability — so 
well proven when “the chips are down” augurs 
well for your pleasure when carefree cruising 


AlL-SCOT 


MORE PLEASURE IN THE PEACE 


days return. You will want this engine of the 
exceptionally fine dimensional tolerances and 
the aircraft type domed combustion chamber — 
whether re-powering or purchasing entirely anew. 
Your seafaring sense could ask no more — your 
dollars and cents accept no less! 


*Standard with the U.S. Army and Navy. **Standard 
with the Allied Navies. ***Standard with the U. S. Army. 
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MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Main Offices and Factory: BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 
Branches: NEW YORK °* 


Division of ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
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DEKTRED 


The non-slip, protective covering 
for decks, roofs, cockpits and other 
Spaces where firm footing is helpful 

























































Trowel 8 spray DEKTRED to a thickness 
of only 1/32 to1/l6inch. The fluid sets toa tough 
film that adheres like all-get-out to wood, steel or 
canvas. 




















Trapped in the film are many fine particles which 
providea ypon-slip surface—just the right amount 
of grip without being so rough as to be unsightly. 


Surface is actually more non-slip when wet than 
when dry. 


eRESISTS OIL AND COMMON CHEMICALS 


Not affected by grease, oil, mild acids, alkalies, sun- 
light or salt water. 


eSTAYS PUT IN HEAT AND COLD 


Nochange in wide temperature variation from minus 
40 to plus 160 degrees F. 


eEASILY APPLIED 


No uncommon skill is needed for either troweling 
or spraying. Drying time is from 2 to 8 hours, de- 
pending on conditions. 


eNOT A PAINT 


DEKTRED is tough. It is meant to be walked on. 
It is put down in a manner that produces a strong 
bond to the material under it. Its purpose is to 
combine safety with a long-wearing, continuous, 
protective covering. 


ASK YOUR DEALER—:s he cannot supply you im- 


mediately, have him write for literature and samples. 





























































































































*DEKTRED is a trade-mark of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The prod- 
uct was developed for exposed decks and interior spaces of combat and 
—— shi : and many ——— of gallons — been used in both 
small and large areas. Reports from owners to’ f 

boats show how useful DEKTRED is. Pore eee 
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SELBY, BATTERSBY & CO 


ARCH STREETS. PHILAL 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By ‘Warren T. Davis 


> May rains slowed up fitting out but the season promises 
to be a full one. The race schedule is more crowded than in some 
years, and there are several newly organized or rejuvenated 
classes. 


> The Kenosha Y.C. is negotiating with the city for the lease of 
a tract of land that will give it the best location in the harbor. 


> The Sheridan Shore Y.C. starts the season with sixteen 
Stars and the Chicago Y.C. with seven. Practically every one of 
these is a topnotch boat and, manned by experienced crews and 
skippers, will furnish some real competition this year. Howard 
Reinken sold his Star Soliloquy to Carl Ohgren. Star 1821 was 
chartered to Warren Hedden. To start the season at Sheridan 
Shores on May 26th, Dan Fletcher took first in his Star Triton 
and Robert Hessler was first in the Arrow Class in My Sin. On 
Decoration Day, Don Bergman’s High C, with John Lane as 
skipper, took one first in the Star Class and Commodore 
Emérson Raymond in Dolphin took the second race of the day. 
The first June races were cancelled here and at many other 
clubs because of heavy weather. 


p> The Chicago Y.C. Dinghy Series ended with Russ Moon tops 
in the Spring Point Series. The Leeds Mitchell Trophy was won 
also by Russell Moon and Lonnie Pearl. The No Crew top 
points were won by Sam Clarke. The tune-up race for large boats 
at this club on May 26th found Lewis Gilbert, in Safara, winner 
in Class R and Harvey Hess, in Orn, winner in Class S. The first 
and second races, Series A, were won by the following: 1st Race, 
Class R, Alert, Morris; Class 8, Romany, Lewis et al.; Star, 
Bubbling Over, Williams. 2nd Race, Yankee, Schnabel; Romany, 
Lewis et al.; Bubbling Over, Williams. 

The first cruiser race at the Chicago Y.C. was won by H. E. 
Stafford in Albatress. 


> The Jackson Park Y.C. on Decoration. Day saw Dick 
Stearns, in his Star Glide, and Weldon Smith, in his Class D 
cruising boat Valiant, take first places. The first June races here 
also were called off because of weather. 

The Columbia Y.C. was the only club in the Chicago area to 
race on June 8rd, when Willis Ware won first place in his 
Tumlare Viking. The name of his boat probably helped in that 
weather. : 

The Chicago Corinthian Y.C. fleet opened its racing in dusty 
weather on Decoration Day, the Snipe and Lightning Classes 
being led to the finish line by W. Wingard, in Lady O, and L. 
Mauerer, in Hildegard. Because of poor fitting out weather, the 
doughty 22-Square-Metres and others were not ready to race. 


> The L.M.Y.A. Year Book, by strenuous efforts, came out at 
the end of May. This year’s issue is better than ever, with 
several new sections, among them one-on management of races. 
Producing it under present conditions is a herculean job. . . . 
The Michigan City Y.C. again has an attractive Year Book to 
start the season. The 40° temperature and high seas caused the 
cancellation of the race scheduled here for June 3rd. By this 
time, it must be clear that rain, cold and winds have had some 
small effect on the start of our season. 

The Great Lakes Cruising Club has just issued a number of 
new pages for its members’ Log Books. These pages include 
harbor charts and descriptions and several pages on identifying 
stars. 
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32’s, will be under con- 
struction at the South 
Coast Company shortly 
after restrictions are 
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THE CALIFORNIA 32 


Designed By Nicholas S. Potter 
46'x32'x10'9""x6’9” 
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YACHT AND SHIPBUILDERS 
NEWPORT HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 


Above: The California 32 “Escapade” winner of the 1941 Honoliilu Race, shortly after crossing the finish line off Diamond Head 
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WARTIME NEEDS, as well, are filled by Marine Products Ki 
equipment . . . used by our Beach Busters, in Or 
amtracs, landing boats, patrol boats and other craft te . Da 
of the Allied armed services. Here landing craft of —< 
the Pacific fleet direct new rocket barrages against 
the beaches at Peleliu before invading. 
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FLEETS LIKE THIS one pictured in the Gulf of Mexico 
find sound, reliable service in M-P equipment . . . 
in M-P pumps, clutch and throttle controls. Here ; : e 
shrimp luggers cluster around an ice boat which —_ ya 
will carry back to market a rich cargo. ; 


M ARINE PRODUCTS CO. MARINE PRODUCTS EQUIPMENT serves industry's ’ 


present needs and postwar plans . . . for efficiency, 

compactness and adaptability. Where correct de- fle 
6636 CHARLEVOIX “@ DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN sign, uniformity and production needs must be Tr 

assured, depend on M-P soundly engineered reli- of 

ability. Write us direct for further information. the 
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FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 





p> The Corinthian Y.C.’s annual Vallejo race this year was as 
pleasant a week-end sail as a yachting skipper could wish. 
Breezes were moderate but steady. This event, with over 100 
boats in competition, attracted the greatest number of starters 
since the beginning of the war racing period. Several yachts, 
either badly handled or badly anchored, barged through the 
fleet at intermittent hours during the night, damaging other 
craft as well as themselves. These were, as usual, the so-called 
“deep water” type whose owners boast that they can go any- 
where safely. It is our impression that the last word of this 
statement should be deleted, for these boats never seem to be 
maneuverable when maneuverability is an asset. They do, 
however, go anywhere at the most extraordinary times. 


> The second regatta of the season, that staged by the Rich- 
mond Y.C., was also sailed by a record list of entries and was 
distinguished by an unusual number of close finishes. One class 
was won by a three-second margin, two boats were victors by 
four-second margins and two Bear boats finished in a dead heat. 


> Numerous yachtsmen have found since our last writing that 
there is a vast difference between taking delegates sailing and 
taking sailors who are delegates. Apparently the only person shy 
about asking for a boat trip is one who has owned his own boat. 


> Leonard Brown, of the Palo Alto Y.C., has sold his Bird boat 
Kittiwake and has bought the cutter Jris. Harold Pond and his 
son, Kenneth, from this club, have launched their Lightning 
Dauntless. The club also announced that its past commodore, 
Gordon Strawbridge, owner of Sonata, is now skipper of a Coast 
Guard transport. Graham Zink, of this club, owner of Path- 
finder, is now abroad in the Merchant Marine. Cruising from this 
district is now open at night south of San Mateo Bridge. 


> With deep regret we announce the death of Everett 
Blanchard who, with the Fontana Brothers and Newton 
Neustadter, made up the old four horsemen of San Francisco 
yachting. Everett Blanchard was well known in yachting circles 
for a generous spirit and a devotion to the sport. After building 
the Weyland-designed schooner Rejoice in 1931, he became 
extremely active on San Francisco Bay, giving not only his time 
and interest but also contributing financially to yachting. None 
of us will ever forget the barbecues which he gave to the visiting 
fleets at Santa Cruz during the annual Santa Cruz races, where 
whole steers were placed in the pits beside which were cases of 
good beer and vats of the best San Joaquin valley wine. It was 
in Rejoice that the ex-mayor of New York traveled from San 
Francisco to San Quentin prison attempting to obtain a pardon 
for Tom Mooney. During the years Blanchard sailed her, the 
boat, the Santa Cruz estate and Blanchard’s Gilroy properties 
were meeting places for his yachting friends. No one replaces 
men like this and everyone misses them. 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> For the first time in its 77-year log, the official opening of the 
yacht racing season on Memorial Day at the South Boston 
Y.C. was called off as a screeching nor’wester, hitting 30 knots 
in knockdown puffs, whitewashed the blue out in Boston Bay. 
Back in the days of the 21’ cats and big boats, the race would 
have been sailed but stiff conditions kept the visiting small class 
fleets from Quincy Bay and Winthrop at their home ports. 
Tradition, however, was carried on as Commodore James Lee, 
of the South Boston Y.C., turned the big, gold key to unlock 
the waters officially. Memorial services and the scattering of 
flowers on the sea were held in memory of departed members. 


> The end of the war with Germany begins rapid clearing of 
the yachting picture in this section. As the surrendered Nazi 
U-boxts come reeling into New England ports, the restrictions 
undoubtedly will be rapidly lifted after the mine sweeping 
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Note the evidences of compactness and accessibility in 
this photograph of a current Graymarine gasoline en- 
gine; low, short, correspondingly low in weight, engi- . 
neered to fit the bilge of the boat, to take best advantage 
of the center of buoyancy, to save space, and to save 
extra work on the installation. 
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This advertisement is published to supply information tg 
boat owners, old and new, who want to know about post. 
war Graymarine engines. It is worth reading carefully ifj 
you are considering waiting to take advantage of all the 
improvements developed during this unprecedented period 
of wartime research. 


RANGE—Grey's postwar line will bring back again the 
same advantages of variety and versatility as the pre. 
war line—high speed and slow speed—with an even 
wider selection of sizes and speed range. These will in 
clude both gasoline and Diesel models. 


All will be interchangeable on the same bed, simplifying 
boat builder problems; and options of mounting centers 
will fit any bed width. Standardized design and direc 
sources of supply will enable us to deliver a quality en- 
gine at a strictly competitive price. 


CRANKCASE AND MOVING ASSEMBLY—The fundo- 
mentals of Gray design that won first place for Gray in 
public preference before the war, and that made Gray 
the largest supplier of marine engines to the Armed 
Forces, will be continued with exclusive improvement 
developed in wartime experience. These fundamentals 


design, water. between all cylinder bores, and the tech 
nique of using thicker walls without hot spots. There will 
be basic changes in the engine to take advantage of the 
new higher octane fuels. ; 


CONTOUR—This is important to Naval Architects and: 
has a lot to do with comfort and even the speed of boats, 


Specific 
Models 
for 
Auxiliaries, 
Workboats, 
Cruisers, 
Runabouts 
and 
Racing 


include the famous Individual Porting and Manifolding 
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note the Obsence of bulges and off center masses. On 


postwar models two unique improvements will be oan- 
nounced in connection with mounting of the engine 
and alignment. 


ACCESSORIES—Gray will ¢ give particular attention to the 
needs of the individual owner. One of the new accesso- 
ties developed by Gray on the Navy engines is an impor- 
fant new type ‘of water pump with wear-resisting neo- 
prene rubber impellers. The postwar application of this 
which Gray will announce will have an exclusive feature 
greatly improving the indestructibility of the Unit. 


COOLING SYSTEM—The use of heat exchangers in fresh 
water cooling as developed by Gray will be greatly ex- 
tended and given new applications. Preparation for these 
developments started well before the war, and they were 


given an unprecedented opportunity for testing and prov- 
ing during the war. 


Specify a Graymarine quality engine in your postwar 
boat. If you ask for it, you can get it. 


Gray Marine Motor Company 
Detroit, Zone 7, Michigan | 
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The photograph shows one of Gray’s two test rooms, 
containing @ total of 23 water brakes, capable of test- 
ing on reverse as well os forward speeds. Through 
these test facilities, largest and finest in the industry, 
have passed close to 60,000 marine engines, totalling 
over eleven million horse-power during the war, an 
achievement that has five timés won the Buh 8 tench 
“E"’ for Gray plants. 
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Probably there is no accessory item used by the marine 
painter that can help him or hinder him more than putty, 
depending upon whether it is good or poor. International 
Hull and Deck Putty is just the right consistency to work in 
easily and surface smoothly. While it stays flexible beneath, 
the skin dries quickly permitting it to be painted over with- 
out delay. Master painters in the most progressive yards 
tell us that it is the best seam filler they have ever used. 
Available in antifouling for use below the water-line and in 
paint colors for topsides, decks and interiors. Remember, a 
good putty enables you to do better work, quicker. Used for 
the Army, Navy and Coast Guard. 


The International line of marine paints and varnishes is 
complete ...the best coating for every surface... on 
every work and pleasure boat . . . write us now for post-war 
dealerships. 


\qterna 


International 


HULL PUTTY and SEAM COMPOUND 


International Paint Company. inc. International Paints Canada} Ltd. 


New York 6, N. Y. San Francisco 7, Cal. Montreal, Que. Vancouver, B. C. 
21 West St. 901 Minnesota St. 6700 Park Ave. 101 Powell St. 
AGENTS IN EVERY IMPORTANT PORT 
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operations are completed and the days of long courses and 
cruising boats will be here again. The return of war veterans to 
yachting will help the sport immensely. The opener at the 
Squantum Y.C. brought back several former younger stars. 
First Lieut. Willard Smith, AAF, home on leave from Italy, 
produced the feature win in the Hustler Class at the helm oi 
Beagle. Vice Commodore ‘‘ Bud”’ Russell, former Army sergeant 
in the Pacific theater, is back in the Indian Class for keeps. 


> The Herreshoff ‘‘S” Class will stage a comeback this sum- 
mer with five boats sailing off City Point under the colors of the 
Boston Y.C. The “S” boats and the nine Adams Interclubs 
plan to take part in the interclub regattas and also race a 
championship schedule of their own. 


> The schooner Malay, of Bermuda Race fame, owned by the 
late Raymond W. Ferris, has just been sold to a local yachtsman 
and will sail out of Marblehead this summer. A pair of well- 
known boats sold through the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. 
include Edwin Ginn’s 30-Square-Metre Pilgrim, which used to 
sail out of Marion, sold to Rochester, N. Y., and the 36’ ketch 
Maya from Edward Pierce, Jr., to Charles Tifft. Maya will be 
renamed Galatea and will sail out of Marblehead. 


» The Marblehead Town Class will repeat last year’s salty 
marathon of 75 races sailing right into the football season. The 
Town Class, which had a 28-boat average per race last season, 
will have 39 of the 16’ 6” jib and mainsail boats in commission 
this year, three more than last summer. Competition will be 
stiffer with the entry of two former M-B Class skippers, Bill 
Welch and Wilbur Moulton. Welch, who won the 17’ 6” knock- 
about title last year, has bought back his original Nancy while 
Moulton, who raced the M-B Centaur, has acquired Bluebill, 
formerly owned by Charles Devens, of Nahant. The Town Class 
champion Avanti, owned by Larz Anderson, president of the 
Association, will furnish the newcomers a merry battle for top 
honors along with six or more of the top flight Town helmsmen. 


> Two new Town boats are building at Amesbury for Frank 
Orne and Harry Zoller. Orne had Tip Top last season, while 
Zoller raced Sunkist I. Sunday morning racing was under way 
June 10th and the Twilight series started June 12th. There will 
be racing every Tuesday and Thursday nights in addition to 
the regular Saturday afternoon and the fall series. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> There are a lot of angles to war boats besides guns and tor- 
pedoes. The little 13’ plywood boats which helped carry the 
Army across the Rhine were a rush order.... LST 6512, 
damaged in Normandy, still continues to fight on the home 
front. With her insides made over into a jungle battle setting, 
she is touring the Great Lakes and river cities this summer and 
southern ports next winter. The Marine Corps camouflage 
service worked with local nurserymen on the Miami River to 
set up the jungle showboat. . . . Some of the 65’ wooden 
freighters built for the Army are proving good fishing boats. 
They take groups of returned Army Airmen from the Miami 
Beach redistribution center out for Gulf Stream fishing. 


> Walter B. Masland, who sailed his 49’ yawl Anchorite out of 
Barnegat Bay, has taken over the Melbourne Yacht Basin on 
the Indian River. The yard has docking facilities up to 100’ 
length and 10’ draft and provides complete hull and engine serv- 
ice. . . . Charles Roach, of Fort Lauderdale, is drawing plans 
for a 45’ cruiser for Byron C. Patten, of Hollywood and Chicago. 
Powered by two Gray diesels, she will have a double cabin with 
shower, sleeping accommodations in her deckhouse and two 
crew berths forward. Something new will be a 32-volt deep 
freezer in the galley. . . . Raymond Sellhorn, of Sarasota, has 
leased the Chamber of Commerce pier at Palmetto where he 
plans to install covered storage slips. Sellhorn, who for several 
years has sold Thompson boats at East Lansing, is going into 
the boat transportation business, offering owners the use of their 
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Ir TAKES one kind of “know how” to build ships...it takes 
another kind to repair them! Commercial Iron Works has both. 
Since 1916 CIW has been building and repairing tugs, river boats, 
flat-tops, landing craft, mine sweepers, yes, and even dredges. 
During these 29 years Commercial Iron Works has been the lead- 
ing ship repair firm in this port. CIW’s reputation for “know how” 
in both shipbuilding and ship repair has become a legend on the 
Pacific Coast. Little wonder then that with the advent of war both 
the United States and the British Navies commissioned Commercial 
Iron Works to build, convert and repair ships for their navies. To 
their already vast engineering and construction experience CIW 
added the “know how” of installing radar, air conditioning equip- 
ment, refrigeration units, pumps and intricate diesel installations 
to the rigid requirements of the world’s two greatest navies. Today 
every iota of CIW’s famed “know how” is being utilized to bring 
the war in the Pacific to a speedy conclusion. In the postwar 
tomorrows to come this same “know how” will be at your disposal 
for ship repair, conversion and new ship construction. 


CONTRACTORS « ENGINEERS * MACHINISTS « FOUNDERS ° 
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Prepared for Global War...and Global Peace! 


Commercial Iron Works is strategically located to serve by 
rail, truck and water the Pacific Northwest's vast inland 
empire, as well as the incalculable postwar markets of South 
America, Alaska and the Far East. Ships now leaving CIV 
dockside enroute to ocean warfare, will sail 

throughout the postwar world, 
laden with cargo sted 
for peacetime } 
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P-nuaps we’re stretching a point, but honestly, 
some of these gulls seem awfully smart. Plenty of 
smart yachtsmen are flying around these days too — 
looking for beauty that is more than skin deep; 
beauty of construction, detail, and fine workman- 
ship. That’s why so many are consulting with us on 
their post-war yacht building plans. They know 
our skilled yacht building background is one of 
traditionally long standing and wide reputation. If 
you are planning a custom-built boat up to 75 feet, 
send us your plans. We’ll be glad to furnish a 
quotation and tell you something of what we have 
done for others. If you want smart stock sailer— 
we're exclusive Great Lakes builders of Gilbert 
Dunham’s STOUT FELLAS. 
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-boats in Florida winters and in Michigan sunimers. . . . The 
new proprietor of the Eau Gallie Yacht Basin, T. R. White- 
head, has reconditioned the 50’ motor cruiser Gulf Stream which 
Stephen D. Baker recently sold to Edward Crabbe, of Toms 
River, N. J. . . . In for summer storage here are Jack Ruther- 
furd’s Hyphen from Palm Beach; H. M. Harper’s Marmike, also 
from Palm Beach, and the 73’ Franwall which R. C. Rathbone, 
of Fort Pierce, recently bought from H. P. Rankin. 


> Edward E. Bishop, of Bradenton, has bought the 84’ aux- 
iliary schooner Merida which Rathbone had built in Nassau. 
Designed by John Alden, she took part in the Navy’s picket 
patrol off the Florida coast. B. C. Marden of New York has 
bought the 66’ motor-sailer Mercury IV which Luders built in 
1936 for Arthur E. Pew, Jr., of Philadelphia. Charles E. Soren- 
sen, of Detroit, has bought the 57’ auxiliary ketch Cyemba from 
Bache M. Whitlock, of Hewlett, New York, and has her in 
summer storage at Miami. William Born, of Coconut Grove, has 
sold his 27’ sloop Vandal to George Holmes, of Miami Shores. 
F. A. Jones, of Miami, has sold his 34’ ketch Beta to 8. P. Shaw 
who plans to cruise in her to Trinidad. Charles Yuille, of 
Miami, has bought the 56’ diesel cruiser Janirve and the 61’ 
fishing cruiser Wego from the War Shipping Administration and 
is reconditioning them at the Florida Storage Basin. 


>. On Biscayne Bay, cabin auxiliaries are racing every two 
weeks and small open boats on the alternate Sundays. The 
Walter Colquitts’ 29’ Visitor Paudie took two straight races and 
then lost a close one to James Brickell’s 45’ cutter Starlight. 
Meanwhile, Frank Dunbar’s New Moon has been turning the 
tables on Dr. J. T.,Macdonald’s Escort for the last three races 
by margins under 20 seconds. In Dunbar’s crew has been 
W. Starling Burgess, now in Florida on special work for the 
Navy. Ensign Bob Davis, from the Chicago Y.C., has been 
lending a hand in Escort. In the smaller classes, Hugh Mathe- 
son, Jr., has been leading in the X dinghies; Worth Brown in the 
Open Class; Ralph Ryder in Crickets; and Paul Kerdyke in 


Snipes. Elton Hall reports that the Melbourne S.C. is inactive 
for the duration. Over in the Bahamas, the Royal Nassau S.C. 
took the Pirate Class interclub series for the Aloma Trophy 
from the Nassau Y.C. by a score of 11 to 9. The Yacht Club 
came back to take the Curry Cup in the. Flamingo Class by 
128 to 86. 


> A new hurricane detector and locator known as a micro- 
seismograph has been installed at the Naval Air Station at 
Richmond. The special hurricane staff will be maintained at 
southern offices of the U. S. Weather Bureau from June 16th to 
November 15th. 
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ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By Coureur de Bois 


> The major regattas that we’ve heard about will be held on 
the following dates: Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. regatta, Saturday, 
June 30th; in the event of bad weather, it will be resailed 
July 2nd. Next comes the Pointe Claire Y.C. regatta on Satur- 
day, July 21st and the last big event is the Baie D’Urfe re- 
gatta on the 18th of August. Resails of the last two affairs will 
probably be held on the following Saturdays. 

The Sailing Committee of the PCYC has just received copies 
of Mr. Vanderbilt’s New Rules and will use these in all races this 
summer. We understand that R.St.L.Y.C. and LBC are also 
going to try them out. An effort is being made to hold a joint 
meeting of all three clubs to discuss the New Rules. They were 
successful at PCYC last season although the rule allowing 
“barging in” was not liked. This has since been amended. 


> High Tide, one time winner of many prizes, has been sold to 
Nick Kebedgy. Nick will be a valuable asset to the PC class. He 
is a smart sailor having gained much of his experience sailing 
metre boats in Europe before the war. Another PC has changed 
hands, Winona, owned for many years by Joe Kenkel, has been 
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LAMINATED PRECISION FRAMES 
in the Hullia 


Performances over three years afloat in the U. S. Navy’s tough- 
est service show that laminated frames formed to precision 
specifications retain dimensional stability in all weather in any 
climate and eliminate frame stresses in the hull. Laminated 
frames are measurably stiffer and considerably stronger than 
Jol=bob am-fo) be Mb ou-beel-l-Mey me Colee oN C-Mt-Ru oe oa-beel-\emmel-bacebbeabelemu-toltlon ele)! 
in weight without sacrifice of strength. 


SOONER THAN YOU THINK 
Boatbuilders will be putting Gamble. laminated 
Battle-Proved Stems, Keels and Frames into better, 
finer and safer boats for your peacetime pleasure. 


Eliminate Stress 
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Laminated White 
Oak Frame replac- 












































ed in jig after cur- 
ing is a precision 
fit. The process 
causes no deflec- 
tion. No | spring- 
back in the frame 
after curing. Lami- 
nated curved fra'mes 
hold their shape 
permanently 
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construction data. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC. 


Laminated, Products Division 


LOUISVILLE 9, KY. 








bought by Charlie Phillips. By all accounts there will be ten PCs 
racing this season. Jack Sears will be sailing Ed Wood’s Fay 
Loong, Peter Lariviere likewise will sail Porter Bailey’s Ariel 
and Binks Brown intends to take over Wally Walford’s Asturni. 


> News of the LYRA being held again this year started some- 
thing new at PCYC. To the best of our knowledge there has 
never been an entry from this club. This year, however, John 
Dakin bought Thorella from the Finley Estate and is bringing 
her up to PCYC just as soon as she is fitted out. The boat will 
be renamed Mirage and arrangements are being made to enter 
her in the Freeman Cup and in the races at Hamilton. The 
Mirage is a famous old boat and should do well in the regatta. 
She has several times won the yawl championship of Lake 
Ontario. 


> The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. expects to hold its regular 
dinghy races, both the cats or Victory Class and the Inter- 
nationals..There will also be five scheduled Class E races. 
Sailing instruction will be given by members of the Sailing 
Committee and by qualified individuals this summer. 


> The Junior Club plan at PCYC has been shelved for 1945 due 
to ill health of A. H. Thomson. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> The San Juan Comet fleet becomes the first to announce its 
representative for the Comet Nationals September 8th and 
9th at Seaside Park, N. J. Winner of the elimination series in 
Puerto Rico was Dick Betram with his wife Kate as crew. They 
plan to fly to the United States late next month, in plenty of 
time to compete. Runner-up is Hector Sanchez, who probably 
also will be competing as the fleet has had more than 12 Comets 
racing. The party coming from Puerto Rico will include Com- 
modore Balbas Pena, better known as “Tito,” of Club Nautico 








de San Juan. . . . Miss Janine Nelson was appointed secretary- 
treasurer of the San Juan fleet, taking Dr. Rafael Maldonado’s 
place. 


> First reports of initial races at Larchmont, New Rochelle 
and Port Washington find Douglas B. Cook’s Daffy doing a 
good job. Bill Baltz in his Blue Peter is also in there fighting. 


>> The Corinthian Y.C. Sea Scouts in Washington now have a 
Comet as part of their assorted fleet. Comet No. 105 was turned 
over to the boys recently by John W. Paddon, of the Canadian 
Department of Munitions and Supplies, now stationed in the 
Capital. 


> The Willow Bank fleet on Cazenovia Lake has grown to 18 
boats and they are looking for more. . . . The Quaker Lake 
fleet at Endicott, N. Y., has welcomed back Gene Seary with 
his No. 730. 

Word from E. D. Green, president of the South Jersey Y.R.A., 
is that open Comet races will be held this summer at Wildwood, 
Stone Harbor and Absecon Y.C. 

Frank Howard, fleet captain at Washington, and the syndi- 
cate of British Army officers racing Lucky are nip and tuck in 
points for Potomac River’s spring series of races. Both have 
scored firsts and both were disabled in a race early last month — 
rudder trouble in both cases. That same day Clarke Daniel’s 
Robert E. Lee and Ed Braddock’s Toby each broke a mast and 
in identical points — just above the lower shrouds. 


> It’s good news to hear that the Skaneateles fleet on Lake 
Skaneateles in New York State is being reorganized and re- 
vived. There are 10 Comets ready for the season. Mayo Snyder 
is ringleader of the group there. . . . The Algonquin Y.C. 
fleet also has reorganized with 10 boats and elected Howard 
DeLaney as captain and Mrs. Gloria Claver, secretary. . . . 
Bayside fleet, on Long Island, has added three new boats. . . - 
A Comet fleet is definitely in the works for Bogoté, Colombia. 
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OWENS STANDARDIZATION 
TAKES 3-CABIN YACHTS 
OUT OF LUXURY CLASS 


Get set for the thrill of a lifetime— 
the joy of skippering your own 
three-cabin cruiser! You'll see a 
preview of her in your favorite 
boating magazines soon—and it 
won’t be long after V-J Day until 
you enjoy your first cruise. 

You'll be so proud of her you'll 
want to take your family and close 
friends with you the first day. 
There’ll be room for all in the 


three spacious cabins, designed to 
give maximum comfort and pri- 
vacy. You'll handle your boat as 


easily as you drive a| car and feel 


safe in any weather, because her 
modern, round bottom, mono- 
coque hull sets a new standard for 
seaworthiness. 

And—it will take you only a few 
hours to arrange your first cruise, 
because your Owens will come fully 
equipped with every essential for 
cruising comfort. A built-in radio, 
shower, well-planned galley, deep- 
cushioned bunks, spotlight —scores 





of other items usually classed as 
“extras” —will be “standard.” Stow 
your personal gear, stock the galley, 
and you’re on your way! 

Write for the name of your nearby 
distributor today. Learn how 
Owens specialization in designand 
large production facilities will en- 
able you to obtain the handsomest, 
roomiest cruiser of them all at a 
price far less than you’d expect to 
pay...and how you may obtain a 
delivery priority. Owens Yacht 
Company, 12 Stansbury Road, 
Dundalk, Baltimore 22, Maryland. 





Owens will adhere steadfastly to its principle of building only one length of boat on one assembly plant floor 
---and Owens boats ‘will lead the field in the SINGLE-CABIN, TWO-CABIN, and THREE-CABIN Cruiser classes. 
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DRINKING W WATER 








ANNED DRINKING WATER—a wartime development— 
is now available for your yacht. Millions of cans 
of fresh drinking water are now installed on ocean 
vessels, where they are compulsory equipment for life 
boats and life rafts. Canned drinking water was 
originated and developed by our company. It is 
packed in special lined cans which prevent water 
contacting the metal in the cans. The cans are heavily 
wax-coated on the outside to prevent corrosion. Lab- 
oratory tests show that the water remains fresh and 
drinkable after two years at sea. Space is left in the 
can to permit freezing without rupturing the cans. The 
cans are oblong in shape, which conserves space and 
permits easy stowage in available locker space, where 
they can be kept for two years. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us direct. 


New London, Connecticut 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> The Naval Academy Yacht Squadron has received the green 
light for an overnight race from Annapolis to Cedar Point of' 
the mouth of the Patuxent River and return on September Ist- 
2nd. It will be the first time the Navy has held such a long- 
distance event. It will be the second overnight race on the Bay 
this season, the first being Capital Y.C.’s race from the Potomac 
to Annapolis. 


> Capital Y.C.’s motor boat owners began their second season 


of taking convalescent soldiers out on their yachts for sunsei 
cruises around the Washington waterfront. Red Cross picnic 
boxes are being furnished the boys. Craig Bradbury, of Capita! 
Y.C., again is in charge. 

Rappahannock River Y.C. has decided to cancel its annual 
regatta August 25th-26th but only because the club will play 
host to sailors in the second annual Virginia Sailing Regatta 
July 28th-29th. Officials felt one big show this year was enough. 

Officials and guests of the President’s Cup Regatta Associa- 
tion staged a dinner get-together at Washington’s Shoreham 
Hotel recently and, while chances of a regatta this year are slim, 
the boys did some talking about 1946. When the big marine 
show resumes, it will again be a combined power and sail affair, 
with sail coming the first week-end and power events the next. 


> The following men have been successful in bidding for the 
W.S.A. yachts declared surplus by the armed forces: W. P. 
Hamm, Washington, Skipper; Harold Wharton Smith, Balti- 
more, Archimedes; John W. Stanton, Waldorf, Md., Elise; 
Myron Davy, Washington, Mary Louise IJ; and J. H. Galliher, 
Washington, Thor. 


> More than forty small craft have been competing to date in 
the Potomac River S.A.’s spring series. Officials have arranged 
an interesting schedule which includes an 8-race series, a ladies’ 
day race, a treasure hunt and a night race. 


> Jim Speer, who operated Oxford Ship Yard on the Eastern 
Shore and later turned out war products, has formed a yacht 
brokerage firm in Baltimore. 


LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> There are three or four ways of graphically describing the 
weather characteristics of the now thankfully concluded 
“spring,” but any one of them would cancel this magazine’s 
second class mailing privileges! However, the one bright light 
in the then prevailing murk was the Coast Guard’s announce- 
ment that night sailing is now permitted in the 3rd District 
(inshore and non-restricted waters only). See Month in Yachting. 


> The Noroton Y.C. is rapidly becoming one of the best 
equipped clubs on the Sound and is now’sporting such nautical 
luxuries as a specially designed cradle, a stiff-leg derrick, a trac- 
tor, a new dinghy float, plus a fleet of over 30 of the new Dyer 
dinks. They differ from the old ‘‘ Ds” to the extent of having a 
loose-footed, mitered-seam mainsail of 66 sq. ft., and a two- 
piece molded spar, which, although 19’ 5” over all, is designed 
to fit within the boat. 


> Harold Morse has presented the Tzigane Cup to be competed 
for by the “‘S” Class skippers during Larchmont Race Week 
. . . and the skippers have presented a scale model of an ‘‘S”’ 
boat to the Larchmont Y.C., where it now hangs in the Tap 
Room. . . . The much discussed match race between a se- 
lected team of “‘S” boats and Internationals will take place off 
Larchmont the morning of July 4th. 


> The L.LS. “110” Association now boasts of an informative 
monthly journal, Coamings, edited by Mrs. Florence vanWyck, 
skipper of Monstro. . . . Its Fleet Championship Series scoring 
will be based on the Comet point score method, while the fou: 
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MOTORSAILER 


FROM DESIGNS BY 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC. 


* Grace of line, seaworthiness, 
smartness and comfort in the 
finished craft, individualized 
interiors and appointments... 
these are characteristic of 
yachts and cruisers built by 
GREBE . .. whether they are 
wood or steel, sail or power. 


Your inquiries invited 


HENRY C. GREBE & CO., INC. 


3250 N. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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KELVIN-WHITE ok 5 
SPHERICAL COMPASS oe 
IS THE BEST COMPASS 











supports this demand 








FOR YOUR BOAT with all its facilities 
| | 3 to supply 
STEADIEST 
AT SEA A 
: Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
PERFECT thr our ; 
VISIBILITY ' : 
Navy and Merchant Marine 
Can be supplied in various | 
binnacles to suit requirements @ 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
PROVEN BY MANY YEARS IN ACTUAL SERVICE raoy UW 





Subsidiaries: COCHRANE CORPORATION 
FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Circulars and information on request PHILADELPHIA 25, PENNSYLVANIA 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
90 State St., Boston and New York City 






















































AA REMINDER 


The delivery tow of Hinckley-built auxiliaries 
pictured here left our plant nearly 5 years 
ago. Since then we have been 100 per cent 
occupied producing hundreds of war craft 
and other fighting implements. But the time 
is drawing nearer when delivery tows of 
Hinckley-built auxiliaries again will get un- 
der way. They'll be newly designed boats in Designed by 
a variety of sizes, incorporating new features 
and new materials, priced to represent the 
utmost boat value per dollar. 


WATCH FOR FURTHER ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Maine's Largest Builders of Standardized 
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L.O.A. 45°9” 
L.W.L. 32'0” 
Beam 11'2"/ | 











A New Auxiliary Sloop 


K. Aage Nielsen 
Planned with an eye to 
speed, comfort, beauty, 
this new boat answers 
requirements for a husky 
sloop equally suited to 
coastwise cruising or 
racing off-shore. Orders 
now 


eing accepted. 
\ Full details on request. j 








Auxiliary Sailboats 














SOUTHWEST HARBOR, MAINE 
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monthly series will be scored on the 20-point basis. . . . 
~ “110” long distance race will be sailed on July 15th. 


> Despite the “January-in-June” antics of the thermometer, 
Huntington’s Spring Race drew 19 enthusiastic starters. Divi- 
sion winners were: Class A, Nimrod III (R. L. Hall, Hunting- 
ton); Class B, My Wife (C. R. Dye, Huntington) ; Class C, Dog 
Star (B. P. Gambee, Edgewater); Class D, Cygnet (O. L. Swan, 
Harlem). Vessels of the Neptune Squadron, USPS, served as 
committee boat and course patrol craft. 


> One of the most pleasant events of the moist month of June 
was the combination race-dinner-beach party sponsored by the 
Off Soundings Club and the Cruising Club over the week-end of 
June 8th-10th, A race on Friday from Stamford to Manhasset 
Bay produced a notable fleet and a lamentable breeze, with the 
result that not a few of the crews were showing the first signs 
of scurvy when they crossed the finish line. The winners were: 
Class A-1, Windward, E. S. Bradford; Class A-2, Nimrod ITI, 
R. L. Hall. That evening skippers and crews enjoyed a race 
dinner at the Manhasset Bay Club and Saturday morning an 
informal thrash to Oyster Bay was the stellar attraction. The 
top performers were: Class A-1, Revonoc, Harry Conover; Class 
A-2, Nimrod III, R. L. Hall; Class B, Dog Star, B. P. Gambee. 
Saturday night a beach party was held at the Roosevelt estate 
at Oyster Bay, and the usual Sabbath rain was enjoyed by all. 


> Vital Statistics: Fleet changes at the Riverside Y.C. John 8. 
Sinclair is the new owner of Jngegerd, 50’ yawl; Captain Ed 
Gann, ATC, has recently bought the 49’ schooner Story II; 
Rear Commodore H. Liggett Gray is now skipper of Spraysong, 
a 27’ 9’’ Warner sloop. . . . Col. F. Trubee Davidson, AAF, 
recently bought Clotho, a New York “32” through Sparkman & 
Stephens. He will rename her Tim. . . . Just reported is the 
charter of Astria, ex-Sonny, to Comdr. Henry 8. Taylor, USNR, 
who recently returned from foreign service. . . . The 12-Metre 
Seven Seas has been sold to Portuguese interests. . . . Honor- 





ably discharged from the Offshore Patrol — Actaea will go in stor- 





age; Walter Rothschild’s Avanti will not go into commission 
until V-J day; Adrian Iselin’s Red Head and Hendon Chubb’s 
Victoria will not be under sail until 1946; F. M. E. Schaeffer's 
Wynfred is at Nevins, but cannot go into commission this season 
due to her owner’s inability to acquire the necessary gear. 


> Local Intelligence: The New York Y.C. will hold a race around 
Stratford Shoal on August 25th. The start will be off Larchmont 
Breakwater. . . . Corny Shield’s International Aileen won the 
Sparkman Point Trophy, prize of a three-day Spring Series. . . . 
The U.S. Power Squadrons will hold a sailing race on July 21st. 
Further details may be obtained from R. C. Dye, Halesite, N. Y. 
. . . The Manhasset Bay Y.C. has scheduled a race for auxili- 
aries and racing craft to Huntington Bay on July 14th. ... 
The New York State Maritime Academy Y.C. continued its 
winning streak by trouncing Kings Point Y.C. (U. S. Maritime 


Academy) 43 to 35. . . . A recent Notice to Mariners calls at- 
tention to the fact that the Lloyd Point breakwater light has 
been discontinued. . . . Jack Ramsay is editor of the Larch- 


mont Y.C.’s sprightly publication, the Burgee. . . . Stuart 
Hotchkiss has recently been awarded the Legion of Merit for 
his part in the Battle of Leyte. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> Lee Wilson, who resigned the commodoreship of the Cleve- 
land Y.C. for a commission with the Sea Bees, is back in 
“civvies” again after two years of service in the South Pacific. 
That Lee hasn’t lost his touch at the tiller was shown in the 
first Class R event of the season on June 3rd when he skippered 
his Cotton Blossom to a neat triumph. Al Edgerton brought his 
Robin home in second place with Bill Williams’ Wanderer third 
and Bob Williamson’s Doress fourth. 

John Caster slipped one over on the 30-Square-Metre racing 
skippers and hung up a clean cut victory in the first event of 
the season for that class. Wade Rapprich, last year’s champion, 
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The peaceful serenity of a far-away harbor ... the soothing voices 
of gently swaying palms... the wondrous feel of freedom and 
security in your own staunch craft — are these your dreams? 

When your dreams become realities, you'll want Pettit Paint 
beauty for your boat — elegance of finish plus the certainty of 
long-lasting protection against the elements. Instruct your service 
yard to use the complete Pettit line of marine paints — the choice 
of discriminating boat-lovers since 1861. . 


BRIGHT WORK—Old Salem. Spar BOTTOM—Pettit Jersey City Cop- 
Varnish per Paint or Old Salem Copper 
DECKS—Pettit Shipendec or Bronze 


Skidless Deck Paint DETAILS—Pettit Special Marine 
HULL—Old Salem Yacht White Finishes 


PETTIT PAINT CO., INC., BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 








AND SEE WHAT SERVICE MEANS 
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DETERMINE YOUR EXACT POSITION 


AND STAY ON YOUR COURSE... 







with the 
SIMPLEX-BLUDWORTH 
PRECISION-TYPE 





= DIRECTION FINDER 


Important among the electronic 
instruments aboard your new 
craft is the marine direction 
finder. This instrument must 
furnish accurate bearings. 


Therefore, when you select your 
marine direction finder, specify 
a precision-type Bludworth 
Marine product. 


For complete details 


WRITE 


BLUDWOATH MARINE 


National: @eegmfie Bludworth, Inc. 











YACHTING 


was second with Bacardi and Niles Hammink’s Porky was third. 

The latest addition to the Cleveland Y.C. auxiliary fleet is 
the 41’ auxiliary cutter Agatha, formerly of the Bayview Y.C., 
Detroit, bought by Lee Wilson. Agatha, which is to be renamed 
Marnalee II, is an extremely interesting type featuring a 
roomy doghouse. The hull is of welded steel. 


> Commodore Melvin Vixler, of the Lakeside Y.C., has ac- 
quired the 38’ Matthews sedan cruiser Betsy IJ formerly owned 
by Commodore Gunnison, of the Erie Y.C.; she will be renamed 
Coquette III. 


> The Cleveland Power Squadron’s dinner dance on May 19th 
at the Cleveland Y.C., in honor of Warren H. Chase, the new 
commander, was well attended. 


> Lt. Bob Laughlin, USCGR, who was rear commodore of the 
Vermilion Y.C. when he entered the service, leaves for San 
Francisco soon to assume the duties of captain of the port there 
for the Coast Guard. 


> Commodore Dan Krug, of the Chippewa Lake Y.C.., is sailing 


| his new auxiliary ketch out of Clifton Park Lagoon this summer. 


> Lester Sears, of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., has provided that 
club with a hydraulic scale for use with the new crane to deter- 
mine the exact weight of racing craft. Measuring a boat for 
rating under the Cruising Club rule, which is in vogue at 
Mentor, requires the predetermination of her exact weight. 


> Robert W. Reich, of the Westlake Y.C., has bought the well- 
known Crosby auxiliary cat Petrel from Joseph F. O’Connor, of 
Cleveland Heights, O. . . . Vincent Stauffer’s fine 57’ Elco 
cruiser Gemini is moored at Clifton Park Lagoon after a leisurely 
trip north from Miami. 


> Paul Gayman, well-known Class R skipper, is general chair- 
man of the Cleveland Y.C. sail race committee this year. The 
various fleet chairmen are: Al Edgerton, Class R; Julius Simms, 
30-Square-Metres; Neville C. Foster, auxiliaries; Ahti Wahters, 
Stars; Bob Albrecht, Universals; Harold Thompson, Interlakes 
and Fred Best, Comets. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc. rtd.) 


> Down here in this little dent in the coastline, we’re taking our 
hats off to the kids. The kids at the Edgewood Y.C. have their 
junior association and wanted a place for hauling out, cleaning 
bottoms and painting — and they wanted the place to be a 
railway. 

The club had a bulldozer leveling an area south of the parking 
lot and was considering putting a railway there but boards of 
directors are seldom speedy enough to suit the young fry, so they 
started out to get the materials and their dads promised to help 
on the building work. : 

The juniors raised about $125. Of course, they couldn’t go to 
the lumber yard and buy what they needed, OPA wouldn’t 
allow anything like that, but in the earlier days of the Rheem 
(now Walsh-Kaiser) shipyard, there was a whale of a lot of stuff 
that — well, it became driftwood as little effort was made to 
recover it. 

The kids, however, knew where there was a lot of it that had 
been salvaged and the salvager, in consideration of 50 simoleons, 
let the kids have what they needed on the “ where is, as is”’ plan. 
They got it overboard and rafted it to where it was wanted. 
There were piles that showed signs of wear, timber ditto, also 
planking. 

Then, the kids and their dads, the Peppy Pappies, showed up 
armed with saws, axes, crowbars, shovels, and other implements. 
All the dads didn’t come back after lunch but, when the last of 
the crowd called it a day, they had the railway completed with 
platforms on the sides so that a dozen or more kids can haul 
their boats without any of them hogging the railway. The club 
had contractors’ estimates for doing the job that varied from 
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Sullom MARINE BLOWERS 


HESE efficient Marine Exhaust Blowers are used for remov- 
| ing dangerous gasoline fumes from the bilge and engine 
room and decrease the hazard of fire and explosions. 
They are also effectively used to exhaust excessive heat and cook- 
ing odors from. the galley and to eliminate foul air from bilge. 
The enclosed spark-proof motor, which drives the curved blade 
impeller, is mounted on a correctly designed cast housing. This 
housing is coated with a baked, corrosion resisting crackled finish. 
The blower is so-constructed that the exhaust flarige can be 
mounted under the deck or any other desired position on the boat. 


Solid 
Cast 
Bronze 
Housing 


MODEL B-3—3 INCH 







MODEL B-4—4 INCH 
Capacity 200 cubic feet per minute. 


Model Volts Amp. Price, each Model 
B- 46 6 7 $26.00 B- 36 
B- 412 12 3.5 26.00 B- 312 
B- 432 32 15 26.00 B- 332 
B-4110 110 4S 27.50 B-3110 


BLOWER AND IGNITION SWITCH - COMBINATION 
SOLID CAST BRONZE - WATERTIGHT - SPARKPROOF 
This switch automatically prevents starting the engine before the 
exhaust blower is turned on. It is so constructed that the switch 
lever can be operated only in the proper sequence, Off—Blower— 
Blower and Ignition—Ignition only. 


Designed for flush ting on 

instrument panel or bulkhead. 

4 Model BIS — Polished Bronze 
each $6.00 


119-114 WEST WILSON AVENUE NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 











RADIATION PRODUCTS, INC. 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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MODERN SEAMANSHIP 


© latest in naval construction 
© amphibious operations 
@ landing craft 
@ refueling at sea 
@ modern meteorology 
and many other subjects 


by 
AUSTIN M. KNIGHT 


Late Rear Admiral, USN 


NEW ELEVENTH EDITION 
Rewritten and Revised by 
Captain Robert A. Hall, USN 
Assisted by the Officers of the 
Dept. of Seamanship and Navigation 
U. S. Naval Academy 
948 pages. Illustrated $5.00 


This famous manual, a standard textbook of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, contains a vast fund of the most authoritative 
nautical information. It is exceptionally well illustrated, and 
every detail of this brand-new edition has been completely 
modernized to take account of the many advances made in 
naval procedure—both in navigation and in seamanship. 

The material in this standard, work is of interest and value 
not only to the navy man, but to every civilian skipper. 

The section on Weather has been completely rewritten by 
Professor Frederick L. Caudle, of Wisconsin State 




























recent findings and interpretations. ‘‘Rules of the 
Road’”’ include color plates to assist in recognizing 
approaching vessels, and the handy glossary of 
naval terms again appears near the end of the 
volume, 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., Inc. 


250 Fourth Avenue - New York 3, N.Y. 
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Teachers College, in accordance with the most =o == == == = 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., Publishers 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send mie, for free examination, the book or books I have checked; Modern I 
Seamanship, price $5.00 Primer of Navigation, price $4.50 ( Within five days | 


PRIMER of NAVIGATION 


by GEORGE W. MIXTERR eee 


pea 
509 Pages. Illustrated $4.50 


Prepared especially for the man who 
must learn navigation quickly and with 
little or no help from anyone, this 
invaluable book explains clearly and 
concisely every step from elementary 
methods of piloting to advanced 
operations in celestial navigation. 

It describes instruments and equip- 
ment, and contains a truly remarkable 
collection of practice material—includ- 
ing fully worked sample problems and 
problems to be solved by the reader. 


CHAPTER HEADINGS 





Tools of the Trade Nautical Astronomy Outward Bound 
Compass Adjustment The Almanac and Errors of the Compass 
To Prevent Collision Its Use Tim 


e 

Radio on Board Ship Lights, Buoys, Beacons The Bubble Sextant 
Maneuvering Methods Dead Reckonin The Air Almanac 
The Chronometer and Lighthouses in the Sky Methods 

Timekeeping The Sextant and its Use Polaris 
The Noon Sight The Stars Azimuths 
The Magnetic Compass Zero Hour Solutions for Lop 
Gyro Systems Summer Lines Days with the Sun 
Piloting Altitudes and their Planets and the Moon 
Correction Allin a Day 


At all book sellers, or use the coupon to order direct from the publishers 


Mariners’ Maps 


Send no money now unless you wish to: 


I will either send you the purchase price, or I will return the book or books to you. 
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IF THIS WERE YOUR YACHT 





AND THIS HAPPENED 








Would You Be 
INSURED ? 


NAUTILUS BROKERAGE CO., INC. 


Marine Insurance Specialists 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone: Whitehall 4-2653 


* 


Facilities for Insuring 


Any Kind of Craft 
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YACHTING 


$1,200 to $1,500. If you don’t count barked shins, skun knuckles, 
blisters and lame backs, it didn’t cost much. 


> Lemos, at Riverside, has just launched a 28’ 6” 0.a. auxili- 
ary sloop built for the C. C. Cornell Construction Co. She is a 
raised deck boat with a small trunk over the companionway, 
has toilet, galley and sleeping accommodations for three, is 
powered with a 40 hp. mill and has several new wrinkles in the 
construction of deck and cockpit. She will be used in Com- 
modore Cornell’s business of inspecting bridges. 


p> Although the season of open regattas hasn’t started, the § 
Class Association sailed the first race of its pre-season series 
May 30th with eight entries, and the second on June 2nd with 
nine. The probable strength of the class is 12 boats, and the 
possible, 15. Ernest Scattergood has bought one but she’s at 
Bar Harbor. Clem Stapelton, who also bought one at Bar 
Harbor, sailed her down in time to get into the first race. 


> A couple of years ago, the Navy established a bombing 
target on Gull Point at the entrance to Potter Cove in Prudence 
Island, the popular week-end rendezvous for yachts from all 
parts of the Bay, and made a prohibited area of a circle of a 
quarter mile radius. Now we have been notified that the cove 
will be open again to yachts from noon Saturdays to 6:00 p.m. 
Sundays. 


> Short ends: Peggy, the first Indian brought into the Bay, has 
been sold by John Mason to Raymond Boyd, who summers at 
Gardner’s Neck, Swansea, and will race at the Coles River Y.C. 
this season. . . . The Barrington Tired Fathers sailed their 
first races June 3rd, Ray Colley winning both of them... . 
John Carr, who has owned more different boats than anyone 
else around here except Web Knight, has bought the Star 
Leading Lady from Sue Powers, of Groton, Conn., and changed 
her name to Pollybob IJ. . . . Leo McDevitt has bought the 40’ 
twin screw Chris-Craft Hulo from Eula 8. Young, of New York, 
and will rename her Monaleo II. . . . The annual interscholastic 
dinghy regatta sponsored by the Brown University Y.C. was 
won by Ross Richards and Neil McCulloch from Tabor Acad- 
emy in a class of 13 crews from the high and prep schools of 
Providence and vicinity. . . . Wood Pussy owners have or- 
ganized an association with Glenn T. Smith as commodore, 
John Rouslin, secretary, and Walter B. Little, treasurer. . . . 
The Wickford Y.A. has elected Samuel L. Southey commodore, 
Howard Gardiner vice commodore, and William G. Halsted 
secretary-treasurer. . . . Royland T. (Si) Martin has sold his 
auxiliary sloop Modern Times to Bill Hampstead, former owner 
of the Star Zephyr. . . . Arthur Rushton has sold the 50’ twin 
screw Elco Mar Joy to the Dauntless Shipyard at Essex, Conn. 


ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Cadet Lloyd Whitman Goddu, Jr., USCG, the first Coast 
Guard Academy cadet to hold the office, became the second 
president ever to be reélected at the annual meeting of the 
Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. held on May 19th. He is also the new 
commodore of the Coast Guard Academy B.C., succeeding 
Philip Hildebrandt in the latter office. 

Commodore Charles K. Bloomer, of M.I.T., and Commodore 
Ashod John Andon; of Yale, were reélected as Dinghy Racing 
and McMillan Cup chairmen. Other new chairmen elected were 
E. Mower Lewis, III, of Brown, to head the Cruising Commit- 
tee and Commodore W. Munroe Hale, of Northeastern, in 
charge of the Star Class Committee. Elected to the Executive 
Committee as members-at-large were Commodore Chester 
Chatfield, New Hampshire; Commodore George F. Thurber, 
Jr., Harvard; Commodore Arnold M. Heitmann, Tufts; and 
Cadet William M. Page; the new captain of the Coast Guard’s 
sailing team. 


p> At the annual meeting, the I.C.Y.R.A. voted to adopt as 
experiment the Vanderbilt Racing Rules for the summer 
dinghy racing season. The step is a trial; and the rules will not 
apply in the I.C.Y.R.A. Star Championship. However, during 
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SEARCHLIGHTS 


FLOODLIGHTS 
ie 
Arc and 
Incandescent 


Manufacturers for 
51 Years 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH CO. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SAIL STOPS 


Strong White W¥e. Inch Cotton iin 

Rices Poolpaid : 
| $00 $250 

5 Feet Long-/2 Doz. 2°° © 1 Doz. “3 

7 Feet Long -% Doz*2™ © 1 Doz. “4° 

_ on other lengths upon application 


Dhe BorsrLockeR_____ 
PO.Bor 4893 Desking BDC 


Payment by Check or Money Order 




























































2 KW. to 75 KW. Compact. Designed 
for dependable long-life service. Unit 
shown is 744 KW. 


Also U. S. FALCON” 
MARINE ENGINES 


5 H.P. and 10 H.P. Simple, gadget-free 
design. Rugged construction. Easy start - 
ing. A favorite among fishermen through- 
out the world. For fishing boats, tenders, 
work boats, and auxiliary power. 








“= 2-Cyl. 7% KW. 
Also complete line of Gasoline Marine 
Electric Plants — 500 watts up. 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 


435 Nebraska Street 
. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


aKe 
GRAND RAPIDS, ic nH. 



















AFTER THE WAR IS WON 
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on SANDS... 


YOU LEAVE EMBARRASSMENT ASTERN 


Nice, when you welcome weekend 
guests, to know that your ship’s 
SEACLO-equipped. Nice to know that 
even to landlubbers, SEACLOS are 
never a mystery .. . never embarrass- 
ing . . . always work. Simply. Easily. 
Safely. Your boat needs a SEACLO. 
Guests deserve—and expect one. Ask 
your dealer. 


WILCOX, CRITTENDEN & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable” 
Marine Equipment Since 1847 


Middletown, Connecticut 
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Sole Manufacturers of 


SANDS 


MARINE PLUMBING 











OUTFITTERS TO SEAFARING MEN 
SINCE 1856 


aso Hse 
s APPEL & CO, 


NEW YORK 
18 Fulton Street a 


MIAMI 
323 N. E. Ist St. 


and 
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Your want to know about Junior — 
Junior Seaclo, a compact, lightweight 
closet . . . for the smallest “tabloid” 
cruiser. Sanitary, easily cleaned; seat 
an integral part of the bowl. Fits under 
a cover, to height-level of a standard 
settee berth. Possesses most all the fea- 
tures of larger closets. Outlet equipped 
with famous backwater check-valve pre- 
vents flooding, even when a high loop 
is not used. Plug in waste arm for sink 
or basin-drain connection. 


FOR EVERY SEACLO 
W-C LUBRICATED SEACOX 


Does away with hauling out and unbolt- 
ing hard-to-get-at lock nuts to coax and 
lubricate “frozen” plugs. Even though 
inaccessible, lubricated Seacox can be 
greased quickly afloat. Has two easy-to- 
reach, 30-degree angle Alemite fittings. 
You needn’t be a muscle man to shut 
off Seacox. Sturdy, extra-leverage shut-off 
handle made of cast manganese bronze. 


W-C THRU-HULL CONNECTION 


An advantage-plus fitting for every sea- 
cock is the new W-C Thru-Hull connec- 
tion; makes lining up easy. No more 
depending upon thread take-up for the 
seacock position. Thru-Hull is screwed 
through a small, thread-size hole in the 
planking for leakproof fit. Two small 
projections inside the mouth-end of the 
fitting enable you to screw the Thru-Hull 
in (or out). No prongs under the fit- 
ting head! 


Backwater check 
valve prevents 
flooding 


Your dealer has the new, 1945 W-C Catalog 
illustrating new fittings and gadgets galore 
—some available now, others soon. Make 
your list of wanted items. 
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the summer there are two big college dinghy events, the Fowle 
and Danmark Trophy regattas, and numerous meets which 
should offer enough competition to provide an interesting test 
of the new rules. 


> Aside from the three major dinghy championships, the most 
important regatta of May was the 10th Annual Spring Dinghy 
Regatta of the Brown University Y.C. for the Lucian Sharpe 
Memorial Trophy held on the Seekonk River, Sunday, May 
6th. M.I.T. and Coast Guard were the major rivals, the En- 
gineers wiping out an early Cadet lead to win by four points, 
62 to 58. Brown was third with 51 points, followed by Worcester 
Tech, 48; Harvard and Northeastern, 35 each; Yale, 32; and 
Tufts, 25. “Chuck” Bloomer took high point honors with 32 
points to 31 for Commodore Herbert Barlow, of Brown, who 
led the second division. Hildebrandt, of Coast Guard, was 
runner-up to Bloomer with 30 points, the same total scored by 
Leigh Brite of Tech as second skipper in Barlow’s division. 


> Coast Guard and M.I.T. met in Stars on the Thames on May 
27th. It was a close engagement as the Cadets overcame a four- 
point Tech lead going into the final race to win 133 to 129. The 
Coast Guard team was led in scoring by Bob Parkhurst; Tech’s 
high man was Dan Greenbaum. 

Coast Guard also won a dual meet with Stevens Tech on the 
Thames, May 6th, by 201-120. Dick Miller was Coast Guard’s 
high scorer while Alfred Everson topped the Stevens trio with 
42 points. 


> This column wishes to correct an inadvertent error made in 
the May issue when it stated that Bill Cox, Princeton ’35 and 
President of the I.C.Y.R.A. that year, was a civilian. Bill has 
been in the Navy for two years and is now a lieutenant stationed 
at the Naval Air Station, Fort Lauderdale. With this correc- 
tion, the I.C.Y.R.A. can boast that all its presidents since 
1933, at least, are in service but one — Dick Bertram, who holds 
a civilian job with the Navy in Puerto Rico. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> With postwar plans for yacht harbors in the Los Angeles area 
well under way, San Diego has announced that development of 
Mission Bay will begin at war’s end. The plot of the plan shows 
complete development of the entire Mission Bay area bounded 
by ‘Pacific Beach on the North, and winding around Crown 
Point and the bay shore to Pacific Highway on the East. The 
San Diego Flood Control Channel will bound the entire South 
side of the bay and the long Mission Beach peninsula will form 
the Western shore line. The ocean entrance with jetties on the 


‘north and south will be developed at the point between Mission 


Beach and Ocean Beach. High bridges with full clearance for 
the lofty sticks of the big ocean racers will span the channel near 
the entrance and smaller spans will bridge the natural bays and 
lagoons around the bay shore. Provision will be made for every 
type of aquatic sport with specific areas developed for a yacht 
basin, sail boat courses, a marine stadium for power boat racing, 
a rowing course, a hydroplane landing area and adjacent air 
strip, and zoned area for boat repairs and service. San Diego, for 
all her vast harbor, has long needed just such an all-pleasure 
harbor and the Mission Bay project will leave nothing to be 
desired. 


> Many of our Southern California yachting fleet are now 
returning from service with the Navy and the Coast Guard. 
The following craft have been surveyed out of service and re- 
turned to their owners: Frank Morgan’s 81’ cruiser Dolphin, 
Alan Crary’s 68’ cruiser Hermana, George Converse’s 90’ 
cruiser Junaluska, and Harry Bauer’s 102’ steel schooner 
Puritan. The following have been surveyed out of service and 
sold to the new owners as. listed: Adelle II, 37’ cruiser to Jack 
Reiss, of Balboa; Adelthia, 30’ cruiser to Joseph H. Koons, of 
Santa Ana; Amici, cruiser to William Reid, of Los Angeles; 
Blue Moon, 56’ cruiser to Gordon W. Schultz, of Los Angeles; 
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ROBINSON. “MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








X MARKS THE SPOT 
That was not Protected with 


RUMFORD 


Green Anti-Fouling 
BOTTOM PAINT 

The Panel Demonstrates the Effi- 
cient, Longlasting Protection offered 
by Rumford. 

Protect Your Bottom with 

RUMFORD BOTTOM PAINT 

Write for descriptive color book 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 Pawtucket Ave., Rumford, R.1. 




















SPACE SAVER! 
POWER © LIGHT | MODEL co. 
WATER ¢ AIR 


Auxiliary Unit 
All in One Compact 
Package! 

ENGINE—8 h.p. 
GENERATOR—3' or 5 kw. 
AIR COMPRESSOR—11 or 20 

c.f.m. 
PUMP—<60 or 90 g.p.m. at 60# 
Net Weight—1,400 or 2,400 

+ depending upon capaci- 

ties. 














Other combinations to 10 kw. 
and Diesel-Generator sets 2 
available, WRITE FOR BULLETIN 151 


LISTER- BLACKSTONE, INC. 


706 South 68th Street MILWAUKEE 14, wise USA 











TIEBOUT for 


PROMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


SUPPLIES for 
STEAMSHIPS 
DRY DOCKS 


AND 


. ’alaenins 
ng Soya 
TIER DUT SINCE 


: ee $85 
118 Chambers St. New York 7 NY 


BRASS JOINER 
HARDWARE 
and GONG EQUIPMENT 
GALVANIZED MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 
LOCKS—LATCHES 
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TO TEACH 


THE ARMY 


SAILING 
AT 


WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 


(12% ft.) 








DYER DHOW* 


ADDITIONAL CLASSES NOW FORMING 
WHERE PRIORITIES ARE SECURED 


- 





*Patented and Trade Mark Registered 





THEN CHORAGE : IN 


HARDWAKE 
Fill TabIN Gs 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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BEFORE PLACING YOUR ORDER, 

WAIT AND SEE BURGER’S NEW 

STEEL, POWER AND SAIL BOATS. 

OF STANDARD AND CUSTOM 
DESIGN 


BGRBER 


DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
NOW BEING COMPLETED, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS WILL APPEAR IN 
SUCCEEDING ISSUES 
x 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 


















+..tO remove dangerous gasoline 
fumes, excessive heat and cooking 
odors, and foul bilge air, thus de- 
creasing the hazards of fire and 
explosion. Trade-Wind Marine 
Blowers are small, compact, noise- 
TA 361-S__ less and built to withstand hard 
180CFM knocks and lots of use, corrosion- 


proofed against salt water, all connections are drip-proof and 
watertight. Sizes from 50 to 3000 CFM. For complete information ask 
your ship chandler, or write Trade-Wind Motorfans, Inc., 
5717 South Main Street, Los Angeles 37, California. 
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Padisa, cruiser to Thomas F. Hamilton, of Beverly Hills; Sea- 
ward, 106’ Schooner to C. A. Williams, Enchantress, 136’ steel 
Schooner to Calvin J. Looser, of Lodi; Rainbow, 74’ cruiser to 
Ken Wilson, of Newport Harbor and Gloria Dalton, 107’ steel 
schooner to Henry Bellows, of Beverly Hills. Earl Young, of 
Balboa Island, has bought Eugene Wells’ Commonsense #1. 


p> At a recent party at the Balboa Y.C., T. F. Kilkenny, 
owner of one of the handsome little “Teak Ladies” which he 
bought in China, presented a 90 minute show of color slides 
taken on his trips to the South Pacific, Dutch East Indies and 
other world outposts. 


> The Walker Plastic Co., of Burbank, makers of plastic 
dinghies, are now building an all-plastic 20’ speed boat designed 
by MacCurdy and Calkins who will outfit and do the engine 
installation on the new boat. The Walker process incorporates 
the use of spun glass fabric impregnated with plastic. The hull 
will have an impregnated permanent color of pale blue and will 
be leather upholstered and chrome trimmed. Power will be by a 
direct drive Chrysler Ace of 90 hp. estimated to give a speed of 
35 m.p.h. The craft, of torpedo design, will carry six. 


> Newport Harbor and Balboa Y.C.s are holding regular week- 
end racing series for all classes of bay racers with good turn-outs 
in all divisions. . . . BYC now boasts an active racing fleet of 
13 P.C.s. The Rhodes 33s, Albatross and Dyers are out in 
force at NHYC. 


> The Annual Flight of the Snowbirds is scheduled to be sailed 
over the 6-mile bay course at Newport Harbor on August 5th. 
Yacht club officials expect a turn out of 125 of the little sixteen 
foot one-design cats this year. Youngsters from 6 to 16 who sail 
these mighty little midgets of the yachting fleet have kept their 
interest at high pitch throughout the war and last year nearly 
cracked the all time high entry of 124 boats for the annual race. 


> Men of the speed boat fleets will have their first 1945 outing at 
the Annual Hearst Gold Trophy Regatta scheduled for July 
29th at Long Beach Marine Stadium. Events as usual will be 
held for A, B, C and M Hydro, C Racing, C Service and F 
Racing Runabouts. Inboard events are listed for Pacific One 
Design Hydros, 135 Cubic Inch and 225 Cubic Inch Division II 
boats. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> Reminiscent of 1943, Great Sodus Bay has been on the ram- 
page with waters from 4’’ to 18’ over the club docks. . . . Bill 
Croucher has made arrangements to measure the Snipes that 
they may compete in interclub racing. . . . The Best Ship’s 
Husband Trophy will be in circulation in the Robin Class at 
Sodus Bay Y.C. again this year. Local and 12th District Star 
champion Harry Bloomer is putting his Suzette overboard in 
anticipation of crew Logan Anderson’s return home from the 
Navy. 


> The gale of May 22nd, which reached a velocity of 57 miles 
an hour in spots, did considerable damage at the National and 
Toronto §8.C. National has added several new yachts to its 
roster; the R boat Diana has been bought by Harry Howard; 
Crusader, with a new schooner rig, has been brought back to the 
club by Art Simmons; D. A. Marshall has bought the motor 
cruiser Silver Lark and El Viento will be in commission this year 
under the ownership of Bruce, McDonald and Coons. 


> The Seneca Y.C., Geneva, with a comparatively small roster, 
has 66 members in the armed forces, scattered literally all over 
the world. Officers at Seneca for the current year are: Commo- 
dore, Cebern Lee; vice commodore, Mit Harman; treasurer, 
Oliver Wood; secretary, Ted Vick; fleet captain, Bill Tapley. 
There are two new trophies to be raced for at Seneca this year, 
Colonel Elliott presenting one to the Star Class and Captain 
Neuberger adding one for the Comet Fleet. 
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REG. U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


WHITE and RED 


Now Available 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, : 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Smoother —Faster Drying 
Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 











MARBLEHEAD 
ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


Long Life— Hard Finish—Saves Fuel 
STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 405 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















FOSTER BOAT CO. 


4 / es 
CHARLEVOIX: Ao Dvrcecbe/, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CRUISERS 
OARS - PADDLES 


CANVAS PRODUCTS 


MICHIGAN 





Books for Your Sea Shelf 
SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE 


By J oanna C. Colcord. ‘‘A must for every sea 
shelf,’’ says Al Chase of the Chicago Tribune. Every 
sea-minded man will agree that this salty collection 
of over 1,000 seafarer’s words that have been washed 
ashore is a nautical ‘‘hit.’’ $2.25. 


METEOROLOGY FOR SHIP AND 
AIRCRAFT OPERATION 


By Peter E. Kraght, Senior Meteorologist, American 
Airlines. A top-notch manual for daily use by every 
navigator on the sea or in the air. Covers all weather 
phenomena and data essential for safe operation. 155 
diagrams and 14 photographs of cloud formations. 
373 Pages, Tables, $3.00. 


At Your Bookstore or Direct 
CMP CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


? 241 West 23rd Street 





oanna Carve 










Dept. Y 





Sea Language 
Comes Ashore 





New York 11, N. Y. 
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Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 
Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through brokers 
or agents. 

















Miitial INSURANCE Cyan, 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 







Albany - Baltimore - Boston + Chicago - Cleveland + Dallas - Detroit 
Newark: New Haven: Philadelphia: Pittsburgh: Rochester:San Francisco 








Engines of the Hard-Hitting ELCO PTs 
Silenced by 





















ALL-COPPER Waeier- Jacheled MUFFLERS 


The responsibility of keeping secret approaching attacks on Jap ships 
and shore installations by the 4,500 horse-powered Elco PT's is 
no small assignment. Yet, Van Blerck All-Copper Water-Jacketed 
Mufflers silence the powerful exhausts of the three big Packard 
engines in these boats to the purr of a kitten. Thus the surprise and 
devastating attacks of Elco PT boats are a constant threat which 
every Jap fears. 


Buy More War Bonds Today 


Jee bee VAN BLERCK & SON 





397 WOODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. 1, NEW YORK 
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builds fine Coats 


a :) 7 NOR Sige) Gm OlURE-1O7.\ 10).) 
.. POWERFUL -INBOARDS 





A STAR has been added to Century’s Army-Navy 





“E” Flag — for continued. high achievement in 
war production. 
CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 305, Manistee, Michigan, 


Woen Thi... 


but they stick like a barnacle 
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“My Top-Siders are 
worn so thin I can 





stand on a dime 
and tell whether it’s 
heads or tails —but they still grip a slippery deck 
with 3700 rubber ‘tenacles’. . . give me safe 
footing.in fair or stormy weather.” 
Until V-J Day comes and Sperry Top-Siders return 
from the wars, treasure these you own! 
Plenty of wear was built into every pair! 


Sperry Top-Sider Footwear 


15 MAIN STREET, BEACON FALLS, CONN. 











YACHTING 


> Due to extremely bad weather only 7 of the 17 Snipes in the 
fleet at Newport were ready for the gun Decoration Day and 
the O’Brien Trophy Race was postponed until July 4th. 


> Several new boats have been added to the fleet at the Royal 
Hamilton Y.C. Lt. Commander Jack Braidwood has acquired 
the International Chance and Commodore D. P. Brown has 
brought Scintillante, a Yankee One-Design, to Hamilton from 
Toronto. Bob Leach has a 27’ sloop Gypsy. X10U8 (Extenuate) 
is a 34’ schooner brought into the club by Phil Sweeney. It is 
hoped that Jack Kelly’s Bourke-designed sloop will be in com- 
mission by regatta time. The Snipes this year have six boats. 


> Because of weather conditions no races were held at the 
Rochester Y.C. on Decoration Day nor the first week-end in 
June. However, three boats from the Rochester Y.C. braved the 
rain and cold and went cruising to three different ports. Herb 


| Sinhofer, in Caribee, picked Sodus; Ralph Weller, in Slipper, 


erossed directly to Presqu’ Ile; and Jack Forsythe took Fair 
Winds to Main Duck and Great South Bay. . . . George Culp 
has sold his Lightning and bought the Star Question. Bill Bar- 
rows has teamed his 6-Metre up with the 35’ centerboard Alden- 
designed sloop Whisker which he brought into the club from Fal- 
mouth. Iggy McFarlin, long a light canvas man, has given up 
sail for power and bought the cruiser Alibi. John Castle has 
bought the Richardson cruiser Cheer Me for fishing. The flag offi- 
cers have presented a handsome silver beaker to be sailed for 
by the Lightning Class. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER 


By Reginald H. Pegrum 
> The Buffalo C.C. officially opened its 1945 racing season on 


| Memorial Day. Despite rain and cold, three Lightnings an- 


swered the first starting gun. Shortly after the start, Bob Graf 
broke his tiller, leaving Karl Smither and Austin Logan to 
finish in that order. On the first Saturday and Sunday in June, 


| with similar weather conditions, the same boats were joined by 


Adam Eby and Park Hedley. Graf came through with a fine win 
in the Saturday event while Smither was again first on Sunday. 
A severe blow on the night of June 2nd dismasted Buck Weaver’s 
Bucko when the turnbuckles on the starboard shrouds let go. 


_ > Congratulations are in order for Lt. Comdr. Russell W. Lent, 
_ USNR, of B.C.C. and B.Y.C. He has recently been appointed 


navigator of a new aircraft carrier. Russ has been in the service 


| since early 1941. Since July, 1942, he has been a member of the 
| staff of the Naval Air Combat Intelligence Officers’ School at 


Quonset Point, Rhode Island. Best wishes to you, Russ, and 
Happy Landings. 


| » Edwin C. Roseberry, Commander, Buffalo Power Squadron, 


reports a successful period of instruction during the past winter. 
Some 60 members completed work in four courses. Much credit 
is due to the instructors who gave so much time. Jack Livingston 
(AP) instructed in Piloting, Delbert P. Robinson (N) in 
Advanced Piloting, Charles Christensen (N) in Junior Naviga- 
tion and Henry Jeffers (N) in Navigation. 


> Ens. Delbert P. Robinson USCGR (T) has been transferred 
to Michigan. Del has been one of the stalwarts of the Power 


| Squadron and has been an officer of the Temporary Reserve 
| since it began duty in this area. He will be missed. 


| > The Youngstown Y.C. boats are all in the water fully re- 


conditioned for the new season. Many have undergone major 
repairs while others have been improved according to the 
owners’ tastes. Among the more interesting alterations seen is 
the development of a rubber “boot” by Wes Montgomery for 
Revelry II. To prevent leakage at the mast this device is per- 
manently fastened to the mast at the deck by a specially 
developed cement. It is held tightly to the deck by aluminum 
strips. 
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( RITCHIE UNDERLIT COMPASS ) 











E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Inc. 
Established 1850 


\ 112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE 46, MASS. yy 
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SHIPMATE GALLEY RANGES 























STAMFORD 
FOUNDRY 








FOR YOUR PLEASURE! 


- AFTER VICTORY 


v*BUY* 
MOR RE | 


Every post war LYMAN 

will be built from sound 

and proven design - Clinker-Built 

for better performance and longer life. 





AME E YOU A NEW CATALOGUE AS SOON AS IT’S READY 


LYMAN BOAT WORKS SHNDUSEY. OTD 








Dx PRODUCTS INSTALLATIONS 


AIRPORTS @ BELLS @ NAVIGATION LIGHTS @ STEERERS 

PULLEYS © MECHANICAL TELEGRAPHS AND ACCESSORIES 

MARINE WINDOWS @ THROTTLE AND REVERSE CONTROLS 
VOICE TUBE FITTINGS 


FOR POSTWAR — Complete line of cabin, deck end 
underwater fittings for power and sail, 


DURKEE* MARINE 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Gostiore, Staten Island 4,N. Y. + 304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 
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WORTH WAITING FOR! 





MEMO TO: 
2. aH. 


I hear the new GREENPORT boats are 
well worth waiting for. Suggest you 
drop them a line and get your name 
on their mailing list for post-war 


announcements. 
GB. M. 


GREEN aal CONSTRUCTION C0. 
GREENPORT, L.1t., NEW jones A 











WHO ATE THE ANCHOR? 





Only one villain chews up unprotected metal gear—RUST! But 
corrosion can’t touch any metal surface treated with Tectyl—it 
seals out moisture, fresh or salt, and gives positive protection for 
as long as two years. Quick and easy to apply, a little Tectyl 
covers a lot of metal. 


TECTYL 515 
TECTYL 506 


For cleaning metal parts 
For rust-proofing outdoor parts 


For rust-proofing indoor parts ° . TECTYL 502 
For rust-proofing engine cooling systems TECTYL 511 
For removing rust - - - TECTYL 600-601-602 


Write Now, indicating your corrosion problem and the name 
of your marine supply dealer, and we will send you a Tectyl! 
Bulletin with Complete Application Data. 


TECTYL 


S70rs kusr 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 


431 Main Street, Dept.34G, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York - Atlanta - Pittsburgh - Detroit - Chicago 
Los Angeles - Vancouver - Washington, D. C 
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SHAPES AND FORMS 


In cellular rubber! 


Cellular rubber products meet the require- 
ments of modern-day marine construction. 
SPONGEX* cord, tubing, sheets, pads, 
die cut shapes and molded forms have 
been serving automotive manufacturers 
for many years—and can serve you, too. 
Can be made resistant to gasoline, oil, 
corrosive vapors. Used for sealing, in- 
sulating, sound deadening, vibration 
limination, weather-stripping, 
cushioning, gasketing. Samples 
gladly furnished to shipbuiid- 
ers and marine equipment 
manufacturers, 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





Sponge Rubber Products Co, 


World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Cellular Rubber and Bonded Fibre Products 

















YACHTING 


GULF COAST ACTIVITIES 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> The interclub Fish Class sail race series for the Asa G. 
Candler Trophy, held for the first time since 1941, was won by 
the Fairhope, Ala., Y.C. with a total of 28 points in three races. 
The Buccaneer Y.C., of Mobile, and the Pensacola Y.C. tied 
for runner up honors with 25 points each. The races were held 
on Mobile Bay, off the Mobile Y.C., in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Gulf Y.A., on Saturday and Sunday, 
May 5th and 6th. Incidentally, this was the first time that 
these races have been sailed any place other than at Panama 
City, Fla. 


> The Gulf Y.A. reélected all officers at the annual meeting. 
They include Major Frank B. Wood, of Panama City, presi- 
dent; Wallace Chapman, Biloxi, vice president; and Clarence 
G. Ferguson, New Orleans, secretary-treasurer. The latter, the 
oldest G.Y.A. official in point of years in office, has been sec- 
retary-treasurer for more than ten years. 


> The Mobile Y.C.’s offer of its clubhouse and racing facilities 
for interelub regattas by neighboring Mobile Bay clubs was ac- 
cepted by both the Buccaneer Y.C. and the Fairhope Y.C. These 
were the only two clubs requesting sanctions for interclub re- 
gattas this season. The Buccaneers, whose unique ship club- 
house is being used by the Army, will sponsor a regatta July 7th 
and 8th. Fairhope did not give any dates for its races. 


> The G.Y.A. announced that it would again hold the annual 
Sir Thomas Lipton Cup interclub Fish Class championship 
series this year during the Labor Day week-end, the St. 
Andrews Bay Y.C. serving as host and defending champion. 


p> J. Eblen Rau and Harold W. Roberts, who have just built 
two Lightnings, have organized this class for regular racing at 
the Southern Y.C. this summer. Lightnings have raced in 
S.Y.C. regattas at times in the past, but this is the first time that 
the class has been organized and officially recognized by the 
race committee. 


After Deck Gossip — Edward Schoen has a “navy” of his 
own moored in the Southern Y.C. pen at New Orleans . . . he 
has four boats registered, an 18’ cat boat, the Star Zoa, the 
yawl Triton and a power boat. . . . Several years ago S. W. 
Labrot, Jr., had five craft listed under his name there... . 
J. R. Dockery, of Dockery Farms, Miss., has bought the 36’ 
auxiliary cutter [bid from Thomas Edwards. Dockery also owns 
a 25’ power cruiser, Patricia. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Charles Olmsted’s cutter Tola, a recent acquisition from 
Commodore Charles Frisbie, of the Corinthian Y.C., took over- 
all and Class A honors in the Seattle club’s May 6th opening day 
regatta on Lake Washington. Second place went to Frisbie’s new 
Chinook. A moral seems apparent but Chinook may make it 
tough for Tola and the other A boats in subsequent events. 

Bill Blethen’s Sunda took Class B laurels, and E. Sternberg’s 
Miss Jane II was first in C class. Hans Otto Giese’s Oslo was the 
special sloops winner, and Bob Withington’s Scorpio took D 
honors handily. The Star winner was Charles Ross’ Cene, and 
Breezy, Virginia Forbes’ flattie, won in her division. Lively 
breezes and sunny skies did their share in making it an outstand- 
ing regatta. 


> LylejBranchflower, Seattle, has bought Flying Cloud, 50’ 
cruiser with twin 110 hp. Buda diesels, from Frank Brownell, 
Jr., through Arne Vesoja, Seattle; she was built by Grandy Boat 
Co. Vesoja reports also the purchase by Aldo Patricelli and 
Martin Gleason of the 28’ Lakewood cruiser Leona; power is a 
Gray Four-40. 
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Here is the ANSWER Wotan 
A, GAUGING PROBLEM 


> The Levelometer Type “L’’! This im- 
proved dial-type liquid level gauge 
is the accumulated results of years 
of engineering development. Tested 
and proven in battle it is now ready 

9 for the pleasure craft of tomorrow. 
Here is accurate, dependable and 
safe fuel level indication at a glance. 


For information write to 


THE LIQUIDO METER corp. 


a Marine Division 
“SKILLMAN AVE. at 37th St.,. LONG IsLaNnD Citx,.N,¥. 





Nawal Architects and Marine Engineers 
ARCHITECTS’ BUILDING, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone-Michigan 2422 


Designers of High Speed Craft for the 
U.S. Army and U. S. Navy 


Yacht Designers + Power and Sail + Marine Surveyors 











YACHT DESIGNING... 
BUILDING - REPAIRING 
AND CONVERTING 


Whatever your needs—consult us. We 
will design and build your finest yacht 
or repair and convert your old one. Our 
modern facilities, skilled shipbuilders and 
mechanics offer you unexcelled help no 
matter how tough your job may seem. 


Located on the ship 
canal connecting 
Lake Michigan with 
Green Bay. 


SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK CO « STURGEON BAY + WISCONSIN 








War Work 
at the 
Birthplace 
of 
Many 
Winning 
Yacht Sails 


Ratsep & Lapthorn, Fue. 


Sailmakers Mince 1790 


City Island Fel. City Istand 8-1012 few Hort 

















WORLD-FAMOUS 


PENN YAN 
DINGHIES 


. « » NEVER require any attention 
for the purpose of preventing leakage 
++. an amazing feature of the exclusive 
pyroxylin-processed COMPOSITE 
CONSTRUCTION. Penn Yan Boats, FREE 
Inc., 18th St., Penn Yan, N. Y. 
CATALOG 


BUILT TO BE 
WATER-TIGHT 
FOREVER! 
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REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 


PANISH\ CONTROLS 
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PiB moisture-proofs ignition 
systems so effectively that 
the Army and Navy use it on 
vehicle engines during am- 
phibious operations! PiB 
seals wiring, spark plugs, dis- 
tributor, battery against 
fresh or salt water. PiB flows 
easily ... penetrates... . dries 
pliable. . . endures. Use on 
gasoline or electric motors. 
PiB keeps the “‘kick’’ in all 
batteries . . . fights corrosion 


and top-surface shorts. PiB 
guards your boat’s lighting 
system. Dipping in PiB helps 
to moisture-proof fastenings. 
Use also on motor cars, in- 


dustrial machinery, home 


appliances, planes. 


1 TREATMENT FOR 6-MONTH SAFETY! 
1-oz. bottle..75¢ 4-oz. bottle..$1.50 






























Send TODAY for FREE booklet on PiB 


U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
Dept. O-1 — 60 E. 42nd Street, 
New York 17. N. Y. 


Get PiB at service stations —hardware, electric, dep’t stores! 








TO MEET MARINE AND BOATING 
INDUSTRY POWER NEEDS 


ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS 
provide reliable, economical power for 
many applications in the Boating and 
Marine Industry. Available in 65 models. 
Powered by Onan-built gasoline engines, 
these electric plants are of compact, single- 
unit design. Water-cooled marine models 
now available. Built for heavy duty, sta- 
tionary or mobile service. 

Supply power for lights . . . battery charg- 
ing ... bilge pumps... electrical repair 
tools ... boating accessories ... radio ap- 
paratus . .. many other applications. 


Model shown is from W2C series; 
2000 to 3500 watts; powered by 
Onan-built, two-cylinder, water- 
ts cooled engine. 


D. W. ONAN 
& SONS 


2212 Royalston Avenue 
Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


Onin 











YACHTING 
Speaking of yacht transfers: Joe Williamson, Seattle Y.C., 


‘has acquired the 50’ Stephens Brothers cruiser Hatfield through ~ 


Russell Gibson, the latter associated with Fremont Boat Co. 
Hatfield has twin 275 hp. Hall-Scott gas engines and is reputed to 
log 22 knots. Williamson still has his 30’ twin screw express 
cruiser Photoship. He plans to use Hatfield in charter jobs. 


> F. Pickett; familiarly known to thousands of Seattle water- 
front fishermen as “Frenchy,” and as the operator of a water- 
front café, now becomes the proud skipper of the 32’ Chris- 
Craft cruiser Serki, with 130 hp. motor. Still another Chris- 
Craft owner is Norman Booth, Mount Vernon, who will keep 
his new command, Scarlett, a 34’ Chris-Craft express cruiser with 
275 hp. engine, at the La Conner Y.C. J. G. Kennedy, Lake 
Stevens, has bought the 32’ Hunter cruiser Bark with 90 hp. 
Kermath, from James Elder, who in turn has acquired the 36’ 
Chris-Craft cruiser Barbud with 115 hp. power unit. 


> Steven M. Vranson is the new commodore of the Portland 
Y.C., succeeding Milton B. Henderson. Other officials include 
George Large, vice commodore; and Thomas J. White, sec- 
retary-treasurer, the latter reélected. Henderson and Large, 
Edward J. Green, and Vernon A. Cartwright are trustees. 


» Cat’s-paws: S. O. “Ted” Jules, well-known marine engine 
salesman and until recently with the Gray Marine Motor 
Company, is the new Washington and Alaska distributor for 
Gray marine engines; he will locate at 2720 Westlake North. 
. . . Stanly Donogh’s 77’ yacht Shorleave is spick and span 
now, in yacht white; (what a relief to see yachts painted 
white again!). .. . O. H. “Doc” Freeman, Fremont Boat 
Co., has bought from the W.S.A. the 75’ yacht Messenger 
with twin Caterpillar diesels. . . . In a similar transaction, 
Richard M. Johnson, Sitka, becomes the new owner of Hel- 
mar, 38’ yacht. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> Detroit’s Eight-Metre Class took over the spring yachting 


picture with a series of three races. Venture (Milt Cross) stole 
the show and the series by taking two firsts and a second. Tom 
Petzold’s Thisbe won the other first and finished second in the 
standings. George Gonyeau emerged third with Armida ahead 
of Perce Darnell’s Pintail. Intrepid (Awashonks) came out for 
the last race and her skipper, Norm Archer, didn’t get in any- 
body’s way. 

Armida is full of the old dance. She gave the other “ Eights” 
a neat pasting in a dirty northeaster of 20 to 25 miles in the 
Detroit Y.C.’s regatta which opened the inter-club season here. 
She lit out like a scared rabbit on the wettest buck to windward 
here in years and stretched out a lead that couldn’t be touched 
and ended Venture’s spring honeymoon. Shamrock (Eddie 
Wunsch-Bob Kerr) came out for the first time this summer to 
take a second just ahead of Thisbe. : 


> Djinn’s impressive triumph in the Six-Metre Class in her 
début on Lake St. Clair rivaled Armida’s showing. Charley 
Beck’s new ship beat Dr. Carlisle Wilson’s Solenta, and Jim 
Grant’s Sprig. 

With these three ‘‘Sixes” in addition to Challenge, Medic 
(Alarm), Dodo, Question, Cormorant, Grebe and Noreg, the class 
is pushing the Eight-Metres for the yachting spotlight. 


> Henry Bodman is trying to get Stormy Weather here in time 
for the Port Huron-Mackinac Race July 14. She was in the 
Hudson River en route here from the East when last reported. 


p> Arthur Locke, professor of aerodynamics at Wayne Uni- 
versity, seems a cinch to win the Hell Divers Mishap Badge this 
season. The professor, master of wihd theory, has trouble galore 
mastering his wind-wagon Lilith I, 28’ Class L sloop. First he 
lost his spar when he ran into the telephone wires entering the 
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* A 63-foot Aircraft Rescue Boat 
built by Fellows and Stewart 
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PERKINS MARINE LAMP & HARDWARE CORP. 


MARINE LAMPS HARDWARE — and SAIL BOAT EQUIPMENT 





POU CI} NATIONALLY Famous 
s for QUALITY and 








SAYBROOK STAR 





WE ARE TAKING ORDERS NOW 


FOR NEW STARS TO BE DELIVERED 
WHEN FIRST CLASS MATERIALS ARE AVAILABLE. 
ADD YOUR NAME TO OUR GROWING LST 
AND BE SURE OF A REALLY, FINE STAR, 
AS SOON AS THEY CAN BE BUILT AGAIN 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 
SAYBROOK, CONN. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 





BROOKLYN 7, N. Y. 


















NAVY 
SIGNAL 
LIGHT 


Portable with pistol grip 
and trigger for signaling 
— Special corning reflec- 
tor lens. Red, White and 
Blue filters. Requires 12- 
volt battery. Packed in 
fitted wooden case, with 
i leather handle, 30-ft. rub- 
ber cable. Government 
cost, $35.00. Special Sale 
Price $12.75 plus 85¢ 
shipping charge. Send 
check or money order. 
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‘ 
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Nico Supply Company, 540 N. 17th Street, Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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Darrell McClure’s hilarious book 


THE GARE RIGGED YACHTSMAN 


If you haven’t seen a copy of Darrell McClure’s effervescent book of 
nautical cartoons you have missed the treat of the season. It includes 
all of your old favorites, including the inimitable “Cautious Conrad,” 
plus many uproarious new ones. 

It has been out of stock for weeks, but now we have a few more 
copies, and if you send in your order promptly you will receive 
what yachtsmen from coast to coast regard as the most 


amusing book of the year. *y 
While they last — postpaid, for only 


YACHTING — Book Department 


205 East 42 Street New York 17, N. Y. 
See complete Book List in previous issues 














"STERLING ” 4 standard in silver 
‘JAMAICA’ - 


a standard 
in RUMS! 


You know. what you're buy- 
ing when you see the word 
“Sterling” on silver products 
— you know it’s the real 
‘5 . thing, the best that’s made. 
item Ty, the same way JAMAICA 
Rums assure you the highest standard of quality 
for use as a liqueur, or in highballs and mixed 
drinks. Since 1661, the ‘unchallenged pot-still 
method and rigid British Empire controls have 
made JAMAICA Rums choice of the more dis- 
criminating. Ask for JAMAICA Rums today ... 
“Byword” of connoisseurs — “Buyword” for 


greater satisfaction! 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(OF JAMAICA), LTD., KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 8.W.I. 
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Just one of B vd dif- 
ferent models— 
the Universal Blue 
Jacket Six is the 
answer to a boat- 
owner’s dream. 
Powerful, smooth 
and economical, — 
develops60 certified 
horsepower. 


GET SET for a new boating 
thrill . . . the sweetest, smooth- 
est power you’ve ever known 
— Universal 100% marine 
power. 


New and improved models are 
ready ...ready for the time 
when you can again visit those 
quaint, old coast towns you 
love... cruise lazy, winding 
rivers... poke around in 


from the start — have already 
reserved their new Universal. 
Why don’t you? Be one of the 
first to have a motor built for 
the sea — not converted for it. 
Write for details of our “Buy- 
ority Plan.” You'll appreciate 
the two important benefits this 
plan gives you: early delivery 
... protection against rising 
prices. 


lonely, tranquil coves. 

All the facts about true 

marine motors—simply 

told and illustrated—are 

given in this booklet. 

Write for your free copy 
today! 


Universal 
100 MARINE 


KEEP BUYING U. S. WAR BONDS 


Yes, they’re coming soon — 
those happy, carefree boating 
days. And boatmen who want 
to make the most of them — 


for Ca. 
312 Universal Drive 44 Warren Street 
Oshkosh, Wis. New York 7, N. Y. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 





“We sailed through Little Detroit Passage 


— so difficult to see at a distance, so wild, so narrow, that it sudden- 
ly brought us close in spirit to those early explorers of the Great 
Lakes, Jean Nicolet, Etienne Brule and the others, who traveled the 
‘big sea waters’ in birch canoes”. 

— “North Channel Nostalgia,’ Yachting, June, 1944. 


_ 


Mellow with the traditions of those famed voyageurs, North Channel’s 
lovely islands, deep, winding passages and tranquil harbors are as 
unspoiled today as three centuries ago. “North Channel Nostalgia” 
lingers always with all who have sailed these waters. For cruising 
information from cruising people, write Turner’s! 


e BRITISH IMPORTS 
FINE WOOLENS 
COATS, BLANKETS 
SPORTS APPAREL 


LITTLE CURRENT, MANITOULIN ISLAND, ONTARIO 
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harbor at Belle River, Ont. Then youthful river pirates stole his 
ship and damaged hull and rigging by running her into Belle 
Isle Bridge. All fixed again, Lilith’s spar toppled off in her first 
regatta. All this has taken the professor off his yachting feet, 
so to speak. In fact he has fallen overboard 3 different times and 
this, the coldest spring in Michigan’s recorded history. 


> Two of the three class winners in the 1944 Port Hvron- 
Mackinac Race, Clete Welling’s ’82’ Vitesse, in the Clas, A 
cruising and Hank Burdard’s cutter Meteor II in small cruising, 
will be in the fleet starting this year. About 25 boats are ex- 
pected at Port Huron, according to Charles McGregor, Bay- 
view’s race chairman. Bud Doyle’s Bangalore, Eight-Metre from 
the Youngstown Y.C. (NY), which topped the racing division 
last year won’t be making the trip again. Biggest ship in the race 
will be Harry Fletcher’s Twelve-Metre Jris, of Alpena, in 
commission for the first time in three years. 

Tore Franzen, race chairman at Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, is 
giving the club’s Lawley 110 Class a busy season with a 40-race 
schedule of both inter-club and club racing. 


LIGHTNING FLASHES 
By James M. Trenary 


> Our new Canadian fleets are starting with a bang and 
Valleyfield has scheduled an A and B series of midweek and eve- 
ning races, as well as races on Saturday and Sunday afternoons. 
Maple Bay fleet, in British Columbia, will have series racing 
during the summer and will participate as a class in the July 
regatta. This will be the first time the Lightning Class will have 
sailed as a class in this general regatta in British Columbia. Also 
on the schedule is a ten-day cruise, leaving Maple Bay early in 
August. The fleet expects to clear for American waters at the 
Port of Sidney and sail on south through American waters. 


> H. B. Gruppy, of Wallasey, Cheshire, England, is building 
Lightning No. 1376 on board his ship, the 8. 8. Samforth. Mr. 
Gruppy writes that building a boat is hard enough in itself but 
building one on shipboard where nothing is flat or still, vertical 
or horizontal, and where plumbobs and spirit levels are useless, 
is quite an undertaking. He also notes that a Lightning is 
remarkably large when you go reaching for, first, a place to 
draw the lines and second, a space not too much in everybody’s 
way and also sheltered as much as possible. 


> Our new Neenah-Nodaway Fleet, in Wisconsin, will race 
every Saturday and Sunday through September 3rd, with 
special races on July 4th and Labor Day. 


> The Lake Michigan District Championship Regatta will be 
held at South Haven Y.C., July 27th-29th. Write Leonard 
Ladenburger, 37 Cass St., South Haven, Mich., for details. 


> The Atlantic Coast Championship Regatta will be held at 
Shore Acres Y.C. on Barnegat Bay, New Jersey, on August 4- 
5th. Write Dr. J. Carl Behler, 2102 Hanover Ave., Allentown, 
Pa., for details. 


> Fleets should hold their elimination races for the Inter- 
national Championship Regatta (Riverside Y.C., Riverside, 
Conn., on September 7th-9th) early since entries will close 
about the middle of August. Entry blanks will appear in the 
August issue of Flashes. 


> Larchmont fleet has 24 Lightnings in the water and many 
skippers are racing regularly in the weekly regattas. Riverside’s 
fleet of 20 boats is combining local series racing with Y.R.A. 
L.IL.S. regattas in such a way that boats may qualify for the 
Y.R.A. championship by sailing in seven of its races, namely, 
June 17th and July 4th, 22nd and 29th at Larchmont, July 15th 
at Indian Harbor, August 5th at Riverside and August 19th 
at Stamford. Local races will be held on all other Sundays during 
the summer. 
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ROPICAL-JUNGLE-PROVED as the 

only liquid that could be hatch covers... life boat covers... 
brushed or sprayed on fabric : 
and withstand 720 pounds wa- Roe 


storage tarps... canopy & side cur- 


ter pressure per square foot, tains... canvas life preservers... 


SOLDINE V-110 is now available weather-cloths . . . sail-boots* & stor- 
to the sportsman. Here’s positive 
waterproofing! Waterproofing 
that leaves fabric flexible—im- 
mune to cracking, flaking or peel- ... bridge canvas... kayaks & sup- 
ing ... Positive waterproofing ply tarps, canvas duck boats, duffle 

that withstands folding, rolling or 
wrinkling. SOLDINE V-110 pre- : 
serves against rot and mildew. tor covers... airplane tarps... can- 
It is flame resistant. It protects vas bathtubs and wosh basins... 

new fabrics... gives new life to 
old fabrics. SOLDINE CORPORA- 
TION, Box 869-Y, Evanston, Ill. 


a 


As formulated to protect 
precious war materials for 
Army Navy and Marine Corps 


A PRODUCT OF Nr 
JLDIN 


MANUFACTURING, CHEMISTS . ae. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS : 


age tops...deck & deck awnings 


.. deck furniture...canoe canvas . 


bags & carry-alls...outboard mo- 


*Thinned according to directions, V-110 moy 
be wed f fo protec. sgilcoth from selletone : 































Now entering commercial production—new S-N Reverse 
& Reduction Gear, the design of which has proved so 
successful on thousands of mine sweepers, sub-chasers, 
P.T. boats, etc. Full information on request. 


SNOW-NABSTEDT 
GEAR CORP. 


HAMDEN, CONN. 




















TESTS PROVE HIGH PRECISION 
OF THE HAMILTON CHRONOMETER 


Actual performance 
tests, conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
showed that the Hamilton 
Marine Chronometers tested 
exceeded the precision 
standards set by the Bureau 
for this type of timepiece. 


D u N - oa Y B Oo A 4 C oO R P i Hamilton Marine Chronom- 


eters today are built solely 
350 BROAD ST. OSHKOSH, WIS. for our armed forces. But 
they will be available for pri- 
vate ship-owners just as soon 
as priority restrictions are 


——IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —| f= 
a (C) 





will bring you boating pleas- 
ure at its best as soon as 
production releases come 
through. In the meantime, 
see your Dunphy dealer. 

















PLOW STEEL WIRE ROPE ASSEMBLIES 





Complete with stainless steel swage jaw and Tobin Bronze body turnbuckles. 
beg 7 x 19 — 31 ft. Complete with turnbuckle on one end, opposite “¥4-08 


ting Fo einia aN Aiea eS yee t's Sie «aes es $48 aac ae a ete ae eo et sae Cet ee $3 50 
oy 16” — 7 x 19 — 17 ft. Complete with turnbuckle on one end, opposite end n 


fitting Bova w ian bourne ee bee cl wads stun ube sees 6s bane 606 e~ ea b Oude $4. 00 
3/16” — 7 x 19 — 7 ft. Complete with turnbuckle on one end, opposite end stain- 
See GWAEL vem TOU Ss 6 C5 35 ies bbs Coe LEA Ria ca UiR one wv cae cocetes $3.50 














LATEST Streamline TURNBUCKLES 
CATALOG ; ro, The Makers of the Watch of Railroad wae 
prt avail; (EX" » 

eto Wen EF wavy 
Architects, Constructio: a on: Jaw and Jaw ends, Cadmium plate steel with A NEW NAME IN NAVIGATION 
Peslers, fo check a, © s {treamline Stainless Steel Body, 2400 Ibs. tensile 

rs, t . 
Builders and | Size: 3/16” Diameter Size 3/16” Diameter 
Ship Yards. Closed 7” Extended 9” Closed 9 Extended 11)” 
Write us on PRICE ON EITHER $2.50 EACH 


om Pany Manhattan Marine and Electric Co., Inc. 
Onery 116-Y Chambers Street New York 7, N. Y. 
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WOOD- 
PUSSY’ 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you've ever sailed. 
Designed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD- 
PUSSY is fast, 
able and stiff... 
perfect for the 
family sailing 
























Airborne life boats on the production line at Higgins. The. one-piece, 
27’ hulls are of molded plywood 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


NEW BOOK ON DIESEL-ELECTRIC DRIVE 


> George W. Codrington, general manager of the Cleveland 
Diesel Engine Division, General Motors Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio, has just published a book dealing with the history and 
present-day application of diesel-electric drive. Entitled “‘ Diesel- 
Electric Drive in Marine Service,” it contains 104 pages of text 
and illustrations, including both drawings and photographs, of 


and youngster training, and ‘or Club Classes. which many are in full color. 
* Trade Mark Registered Particularly instructive are the sections devoted to flexibility 







Orders for Fall delivery now being accepted. 


and torque characteristics, direct and alternating current drive, 
maneuverability, weight and space conservation. In addition, 


* there is a most interesting chapter on the evolution of ship pro- 
pulsion and a number of modern engine room layouts. Respon- 
Keep Buying WAR BONDS sible individuals and companies may secure a copy of the book 





by writing Mr. Codrington. 
WHEELER 75-FOOT YACHT 


ld G MW (Ap LY CO 7 5: CO, ly > The first of a series of brochures on the postwar custom 


NEW BEDFORD. MASSACHUSETTS yachts to be built by the Wheeler Shipbuilding Corp., White- 





stone, L. I., graphically presents illustrations and descriptive 





@ This scientifically designed 
anchor has proved itself in 
wartime .. . proved that hold- 
ing power —not weight — is 
what counts in an anchor. 
And because Northill is 
- ‘catching up with the demand 
on many models, you may at 
last be able to have one on 


our boat! 
"FREE! & 


While ‘at your Ship 


Chandler or Marine Sup- » 


ply Dealer’s, ask for your 


free copy of the Anchor- NS 


ing Handbook. Twenty- 
eight pages of tips on 
anchoring and care of 
equipment. Get your 
copy today. 


ay) designed by 


Northill 


Subsidiary of the Garrett Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif. 





_ information about the 75’ yacht which has been designed for 
them by John H. Wells. In addition to cabin plan and main deck 
plans, the brochure shows an inboard profile, as well as drawings 
of the interior, the saloon, owner’s and guest’s staterooms, the 
are available galley and informal lounge. Other yachts for which brochures 
again! are now in preparation include a 105’, an 80’ and an 87’ yacht, 
as well as an Alden-designed 48’ auxiliary sloop and a Rhodes- 
designed 56’ auxiliary yawl. 


IN THE NEWS 


> E. Paul Nevin, who has been serving as an instructor at the 
U. 8. Merchant Marine Academy, has rejoined Sparkman & 
Stephens. . . . Edward J. Maroney has been appointed sales 
manager of the United States Plywood Corp. . . . The Co- 


| SEE YOUR 
| MARINE SUPPLY 
}) DEALER 


an Army-Navy “E”’ for production excellence. . . . The Maxim 
Silencer Co. has received a fourth star, and The Cleveland 
Diesel Engine Division of General Motors has received a fifth 
star for their Army-Navy “E”’ flags. 





A PREDICTION... 







While we are now engaged in “‘all out” war 
production .. . we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 

+.»more rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 








lumbian Bronze Corp., Freeport, N. Y., has been awarded’ 
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Plus: Banach & Lomb | 
design for ease of manipulatic 
| These advantages will be avail- 
able on postwar binoculars i 
- civilian use. 








NAVY MEN DEPEND ON 
PRECISION BINOCULARS 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


Optical Co. « Rochester 2, N. Y. 


BAUSCH & LOMBIS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS, SPOTTING 


SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES, AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

















the Connotsseu ‘ 
RONRICO 










FREE — a copy of the booklet “The Rum 
Connoisseur”, containing over 100 tested 
drink and food recipes. Dept.Y , Ronrico 
Corp., Miami 26, Florida. Ronrico Rum 86 
and 90 proof. U. S. Representatives, Import 
Division, McKesson. & Robbins, Inc. 


"Trade Marks 
© 1945 Ronrico Corp. 
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The Kermath 2-113 Diesel is a compact efficient 
2 cylinder medium duty engine developing 27 
h.p. Other Diesel engines up to 150 h.p. 


The Sea-Chief ‘'8''—Special is a low priced 
straight eight for cruisers and runabouts avail- 
ablr as.shown with Upton Reduction and Re- 


verse 


you'LL PROFIT sy consuttinc 


KERMATH’S “FULL RANGE” 52- 


PAGE MARINE POWER GUIDE 








Gear. 


A complete marine engine catalog, de- 
scribing the most all-inclusive series of 
marine engines from the small 25 horse- 
power four cylinder installation to the 
giant 550 horsepower V-12 Kermath, is 
available. Fully illustrated and packed 
with a wealth of information to boat 
owners, this new book covers all fea- 
tures of Kermath’s extensive series of 
gasoline and Diesel engines. 


It contains installation diagrams, horse- 
power charts, technical information and 
data, motor illustrations, helpful. power 
plant recommendations. 


You will find it invaluable in the selec- 
tion of a marine engine for your own 
particular boating needs when motors 
are again released for civilian use. It 
presents the most complete range of 
marine engines ever offered for com- 
mercial and pleasure boat use—at prices 
which will serve the ends of economy 
and with mechanical advantages to meet 
up-to-the-minute power requirements. It 
will be mailed to you on written request 
—without obligations. 

KERMATH MFG.-COMPANY 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. e Detroit 8, Michigan 


Canadian Factory 


619 King St., W. e Toronto 2, Ont. 





25 TO 550 HORSEPOWER 
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The Sea-Mate 115 h.p. medium duty “Six” 
for cruisers, work boats, larger auxiliaries. The 
Sea-Mate Special develops 155 h.p. 





The Sea-Chief “6” is a low cost powerful quiet 
running motor of 103 h.p. for a wide variety of 
runabout and light cruiser applications. 





The Sea-Raider “Six” is a special war time 
Kermath development with a normal rated 
power output of 250 h.p. Ideal for large crui- 
sers and fast speed boats. 








GASOLINE AND DIESEL 








RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. 4. 
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Almost every American 


benefits every day 
from the products of 


BORG -WARNVER 





“MUSCLES FOR AIRCRAFT” as painted by James Sessions at the Pesco Products Co. in Cleveland. This im- 
portant Borg-Warner unit makes the pumps which function as the heart and lungs of a plane. They control the 
pressure of fuel, oil and air which operate the plane from sea level into the stratosphere. They’re also the muscles 
which activate the wing flaps, rudders, gun turrets, landing gear. Small but powerful, these Pesco pumps play 





Partners with the Marine indus- 
try in peace and war, Borg-War- 
ner supplies these and other 
essential parts... 


BILGE PUMPS + CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER CRIVES + CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS + CHAIN HOISTS 
MARINE COUPLINGS 
REDUCTIONS AND REVERSE GEARS 
MARINE SUPERCHARGERS 
STAINLESS STEEL + TIMING CHAINS 





a 








a gian?’s role in every American fighting plane. 


In filling peacetime needs, you 
can expect American industry to 
display the same Yankee inge- 
nuity that is proving so vital to 
Victory. 

Borg-Warner will make con- 
tributions in many fields. For it 
not only produces complete prod- 
ucts, but also essential operating 
parts for products of other indus- 
tries. As one example, Borg-War- 
ner parts today are serving in 9 
out of 10 makes of automobiles. 


Not only through transporta- 


tion do many Americans benefit 
from B-W products, but also 
through farm equipment which 
produces food... appliances 
which increase home efficiency. 

From the beginning the engi- 
neering and large-scale produc- 
tion of all Borg-Warner companies 
have been guided by the principle: 
“Design it better, make it bet- 
ter.”” And this ideal is always 
working to help your industry 
bring you ever better products at 
ever lower costs. 


Peacetime makers of essential operating parts for the automotive, aviation, marineand farm implement industries, 


and of Norge home appliances. . . these units which form the Borg-Warner Corporation are today devoted exclusively to the 
needs of war: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS « B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL * 
DETROIT GEAR « DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + INGERSOLL STEEL & DISC * LONG MANUFACTURING * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « NORGE « NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH *¢ SPRING DIVISION * 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR 








©@ Here's the kind of 
information you want regarding 
new marine power 





This new booklet describes the out- 
standing features of the complete 
range of Sterling marine engines— 
gasoline and diesel —supercharged 
or unsupercharged—from 75 to 
1800 horsepower. 


Every yachtsman, marine architect 
and boat builder who is interested 
in the latest facts regarding power 
plants for the new-day hulls or a 
modern nee for his present boat 
“kx Ga will want a copy. 
Write for yours. 

No’ obligation. 





\\ 
STERLING ENGINE COMPANY 
1283 Niagara Street _ Buffalo 13, N.‘Y. 


New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. ¢ Washington, D. Ci, 
806 Evans Bldg. « Chicago, Ill., 855 Board of Trade a 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


THE NEW STERLING VIKING DIESEL EIGHT CYLINDER MARINE ENGINE 


SUPERCHARGED FROM 220 TO 650 HORSEPOWER UNSUPERCHARGED FROM 145 TO 440 HORSEPOWER 


Some of its features are: The compactness of a gasoline engine of the same power rating...Crankcase and cylinder block cast in one 
piece making for greater rigidity of construction... Accessibility for servicing. 
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FOR 
FIGHTING 


GHT NOW every tacility of the Chris- 

Craft Corporation is devoted to building 
boats for war. But some day... soon, we 
hope . . . Chris-Craft boats will again be 
built for fun instead of fighting. 

One of many, entirely new Chris-Craft 
models awaiting your pleasure after Victory 
is the sturdily-built, luxurious 36-ft. Double 
Stateroom Enclosed Cruiser pictured above. 
Capable of speeds up to 23 m.p.h., it con- 
tains a modernly-appointed galley, built-in 
dinette, and two complete staterooms for- 
ward. It sleeps six in home-like comfort. 

But whatever your postwar boat, depend- 
able engine performance will demand effec- 


tive lubrication. Chris-Craft assures this by 
using Texaco exclusively. In fact, all leading 
boat and engine builders use Texaco for 
their break-ins and trials. There can be no 
stronger recommendation. 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil assures full power 
and fuel economy by keeping engines clean, 
rings free, valves active, ports clear. Texaco 
is used by the Army, Navy, Coast Guard, 
U. S. Engineers, and a majority of operators 
cf War Shipping Administration vessels. 

Texaco Waterfront Dealers are everywhere. 
Call upon them freely. The Texas Company, 
Marine Sales Division, 135 East 42gd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


UNE IN THE TEXACO STAR THEATRE WITH JAMES MELTON EVERY SUNDAY NIGHT—CBS 








MORE WAR BONDS 













LCl—powered with 2 quads— 





8 General Motors Series 71 Marine Diesels. 





SINGLE ENGINES .. Up to 200 H.P. 
MULTIPLE UNITS . . Up to 800 H.P. 


sachets O AORN 











s 7\ Marine Diesels. 
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EVELYN J 


ANCY ANN tl 
62' Twin Screw 


56 Twin Screw Diesel Diese! 


NEW FLUSH DECK SERIES 


To its famous, highly successful series of Twin Screw, 
Diesel powered, flush deck cruisers, GREBE is adding 
new numbers of modern streamlined appearance and 
advanced design. 

Like the 60’, 62’ and 66’ shown above, the new craft 
provide ample accommodations with complete privacy 
for owner, guests and crew—plus an extraordinary 
amount of storage space. 

Custom built on staunch hulls of proven design, 
GREBE yachts have many distinctive features —wide 


Steel or wood construction. Your inquiries invited. -} 


pleasant decks—beautifully panelled salons —extra large 
staterooms—tiled baths —tiled galleys — comfortable 
crew quarters with separate toilet and shower—hot 
and cold water systems —dependable, economical 
Diesel power —soundproofed engine compartments — 
insulated cabins —and many other advantages. 

These are exceptional craft —possessing every 
requirement for carefree, luxurious cruising —each a 
boat you would be proud to own. Designs prepared 
to meet your special needs. > 
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“The Trouper’ — equipped 
with Federal - Mogul custom 
“Equi -Poise’’ propellers, 


FOR FUN AGAIN! 


Yes, we know the war is not over! Our four plants are 
at peak production turning out propellers from 4 in. 
to 12 ft., to hasten Victory. Then — you can expect 
great things. 

ONE THING IS CERTAIN. Leading boat designers will 
specify ‘“‘Equi-Poise’” propellers for extra speed, 
dependability and smooth trouble-free operation. 


“EQUI-POISE,” an exclusive Federal-Mogul develop- 
ment, is serving today on Scott-Paine MTB’s, Elco, 
Higgins and Huckins P’I’s, the Vosper Victories and 
countless boats of the allied navies. It’s the same 
revolutionary design that drove ‘Miss America X” 
to new world’s records—that added extra speed and 
dependability for thousands of pleasure boat owners. 






nat 


ELCO PT—One of the world’s fastest combat ships. 
Uses Federal-Mogul Custom ‘“‘Equi-Poise’’ propellers. 


Detroit, Army-Navy “E” with stars : , 
Mich. cenaabieal Federal-Mogul If you seek the ultimate in propeller performance, 
Marine Division for high write F al- arine i ea fai ; 
> contribution to American <a ederal Mogul Marine, 4043 Beaufait, Detroit 7: 
Greeneille, Prendous. Michigan. 
1cPp. 


Plants 1 and 3, Detroit, Mich. — Plant 2, Greenville, Mich. Plant 4, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








CFA SE 


HB HEAVY- CUSTOM, STAND- 
DUTY ARD EQUI-POISE 


CLOVERLEAF TRU-PITCH & TRU-PITCH : NO-WEED & 
EQUI-POISE HY-TURBINE MOTORSHIP WEEDLESS 
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A typical 
Uni-twin 
Flagship 
Installation. 


New Twin-Screw Installation 
for Motor Yachts . 


223° ° ° “ P “gnu 
Now your yacht can have the addi- The Uni-twin mounting also saves space, gives more 60”, 
Bap tional power, safety and maneuver- cabin room, permits easier access to the power plant. 


ability of a twin-screw installation | Write today for details about the exclusive Flagship 
with motors mounted in a new 


SS il Ia a at features — the use of electro-matched metals, water cool- 
ns ee ds ine like of ing that extends the full length of each cylinder and 
a ie I ~ oat ‘ig: il = © round all cylinders, a dual lubrication system, a straight- 

J OO Pane A We See flow manifold . . . features that will assure trouble-free 

In the Flagship Uni-Twin* mounting two indepen- performance year after year. 

dently operating engines — driving two shafts and two 

propellers—are permanently bolted together and 

mounted on one engine bed. 


*Patent Pending 


As a result of this new mounting, vibration is neutral- 
ized; the force set up by the moving parts of each engine 
is absorbed by the mass of the other. Engines run 
smoothly, quietly. With vibration neutralized there is 
less danger of power plant misalignment; less strain. 


. 
‘ 





al 
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The “Shangri-La”, shown above, is a 57-foot twin screw Diesel, con- 
sidered by many one of the most luxurious and best arranged yachts 
of her size ever built. Add three feet to her length. Then add many 
wartime improvements in machinery and electrical equipment and 
you've got the new post-war Annapolis “60” . . . the perfect answer 
for the yachtsman who wants a truly luxurious, beautifully arranged, 
post-war cruiser. 


Owner's double stateroom. Yacht also has 
two guest double staterooms. Hot and 
cold running water, venetian blinds, elec- 
tric toilets. 


i 


This partial view of dining salon gives 
you some idea of yacht’s luxurious accom-, 
modations. Interior finished in selected 
hardwoods. 


The pictures reflect some of the luxury and beauty of the new Annapolis 
“60", but they do not give you the whole story. Not shown is a full 
width galley, equipped with gas range. Also not shown are two 
shower baths located in the owner's quarters. In addition, spacious 
quarters, complete with shower, are provided for the crew. Get the 
full story on the post-war Annapolis “60” now. Write for our new, 
descriptive picture booklet today. 


Lounging deck looking aft. Continuous teak 
deck, 15 feet wide, stretches almost full length 
of yacht. Hull double planked with Everdur 
bronze fastenings. ° 


ESTABLISHED 1857 
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MALHMED Pie 
PROPELLERS 


There's no “off-balance” thump, no vibration in the perfect turning of 
MICHIGAN MACHINED-PITCH PROPELLERS. Perfect balance is built into 
them by the unerring accuracy of the patented MACHINED-PITCH process — 
not superficially acquired by grinding after the propeller is made. Moreover 
the MACHINED-PITCH process assures absolutely identical angularity and 
uniform dimensions of all blades—the absence of which can cause more 
vibration than any other condition. The net result is that in MICHIGANS 
you have propellers that are as smooth running as a well oiled ball bearing. 
Add to this the fact that MICHIGAN PROPELLERS are cast from MICHALLOY, 
the special metal that is tougher and far more resistant to corrosion, and 
you have the reason why MICHIGAN has become the symbol for the finest 
propellers made. 


At present, rated orders, only, may be accepted. These are being furnished 
with reasonable promptness. 


3 Times Winner 
of the “‘E’’ Award 


> 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - Grand Rapids 3, Michigan 





/ 
/ 











...and you think of hoisting sail and head- 


We'll build a beauty you'll be proud to 
ing down the Sound, through the Gut, at dil ates duces: 


Right now, we (like you) are giving 
for Block Island... all we’ve got to get that son of ... 
heaven. But when he’s gone to . . . well, 
Count on us again to help make your then your boat (big or little, pleasure or 
trip a triumph. Got a boat? We'll re- commercial, sail or motor) will be our 


paint, repair, rebuild her. Want a boat? No. | job again. See you at Ballard’s! 


JAKOBSON 59 SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BAY, NEW YORK * MASTER BOAT BUILDERS FOR 48 YEARS 
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A new fleet of four shoal-water hopper dredges 
has gone into service for the U. S. Army Engineers. 
These dredges were built in the Wilmington, Del. 


yard of the Dravo Corporation. 


Propulsion, pumping and all auxiliary equipment 
is DIESEL-ELECTRIC powered. 


Whose Diesels? 






GENERAL MOTORS— because they are 
| ‘ : _ dependable, compact, efficient. 











KEEP AMERICA STRONG 
‘BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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a You Take ys Wheel! 


Step right up,—sit in the pilot seat,—pull open the throttle and you will get the 
thrill of your life. The Truscott 24 is a distinguished Sport Cruiser, fast and safe. Accom- 
modations for six passengers on afternoon cruises. The light cheerful cabin is equipped 
with two full-sizé comfortable berths and toilet facilities. Every detail of this smart Sport 
Cruiser was designed to give you the utmost boating pleasure at minimum cost. For early 
delivery order your Truscott 24 Sport Cruiser from your dealer now. Write for further 
information. and dealer’s name today. 





BUY WAR BONDS 
America’s best investment. Upon 
maturity they pay $4.00 for every 
$3.00 invested. Help yourself by 
helping your country win the war. 


oe TRUSCOTT BOAT & DOCK CO. 


cant CEstBBS —/ 


—_ JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


et 
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“There is No Substitute for Experience!” 


This Johnson slogan is backed by an impres- 
sive list of outboard motor “firsts.” Johnson Sea- 
Horses were first with full-pivot steering and re- 
verse, twin alternate firing smoothness, dual car- 
buretion, and many other important features for 
greater boating safety and pleasure. 


Johnson knows the vital importance of correct 
lubrication to assure continuous, full-power 
engine_performance. They say: “There is no 


substitute for experience in outboard motors.or 


RECOMMENDS __ iissisiliustine'é: sl'sseenainca 








Mobiloil Marine 


oe 


a “ 7 % NOx , ss : 
| WIGISss SI 
79 Years’ Experience — Behind TSHRAPHD. THESE a if 
Mobilgas Marine Service, Products! : 


Whether your marine engine is outboard 

or inboard, your Mobilgas Marine dealer 
has the “know-how,” the products, to give it the finest 
kind of servicing. He’ll recommend the correct grade 
of Mobiloil Marine to give best lubrication and engine 
protection... Mobilgas to assure quick engine response 
and full power—quality products backed by the great- 
est refining experience in the oil industry. 





GET THE MOST FROM YOUR MOTOR—USE 


Mobilgas 


Mobilgas-Mobiloil Marine “ax 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 
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eems too good to be true” 


Back again . . . cruising the old familiar shorelings 

. . . nosing into reedy inlets where the biggest 

>>. fightin’est bass always lurked . . . what mag 
: wouldn’t feel it’s too good to be true! 


‘Another season, and many more will te. 
turn to the favorite spot they’ve missed 

for years. And part of the picture 

will be mew Evinrudes . . . the 

finest that all the know how 

acquired through 36 years 

of building fine motors 

can produce. EVIN. 

RUDE MOTORS, 

Milwaukee, Wis, 








INRUDE 


0 UTE oO Ae MOTORS 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS — AND HOLD THEM! 
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On all tytee - 
WAR SERVICE 


COMMERCE 
CRUISING 










on request 


| Specify Columbian Fittings for your postwar boat 


_ COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 


E we FREEPORT, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








- With a Columbian Propeller behind, you will come out ahead in theend . . . 


worm as 
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Postwar Preview... 


OMPLETELY designed, engineered and built 

by Defoe in 1937, this streamlined beauty 

was the last pleasure craft turned out by the Defoe 

yards before all facilities were put to exclusive 
- service for the Navy in 1939. 


@ @ And then, shortly after Pearl Harbor, the 
yacht itself went into service with the Navy in 
the Panama Canal defense area. 


@ @ Many features now often referred to 
as “postwar possibilities’ were actually built 
into this prewar vessel. She is completely 
air-conditioned, for instance, and her super- 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING 


BACK THE ATTACK 
—BUY WAR BONDS 


COMPANY, 


structure and both the small boats are made of 
strong, weight-saving aluminum. The 115-foot 
hull is driven by Diesel engines equipped with 
underwater exhausts. 


@ @ With few modifications this last yacht is 
about the same as the first yacht Defoe will build 
after the war. This is not said apologetically but 
with a sense of pride that Defoe yachts have al- 
ways been a little ahead of their time. 


@ @ Next month we will present an artist’s ren- 
dering of Defoe’s new custom yacht as it will be 
built when present Navy commitments permit. 


pAx C*it oo Mace. 


Yeoesksrsk Five White Star Renewal Citations now decor 
4 the Navy “‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers. 


SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
SERVANTS FOR PEACE 
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THE PT BOAT THAT WAS 


HALF SUBMARINE! 


The exploits of the courageous officers and men of the 
Navy’s PT Boat Squadrons will always be an inspiring 
chapter in American naval history. 


For example, a PT Boat skipper, home on furlough, 
told of this amazing incident when he visited the 
Packard plant recently .. . 


“With a man-sized hole smashed in our hull, we took 
on a lot of water in no time at all. 


“But those Packard engines, submerged until only 


aN 


me" aay . 
“AARNet inl a 


the spark plugs and carburetors were above water, 
pulled us more than a mile to shore. 

“Afterward,” he grinned, “the engineer said that if 
we'd gone much farther that way, he’d have had to duck 
his head under water to shift gears! 

“The hard-hitting PT boats, powered by the engines 
you build, have been and will continue to be one of 
the most valuable weapons of this war,” the lieutenant 
added. 

Stories like this . . . told by men who continually 
“bet their lives” on Packard marine engines . . . make 
us proud of being able to justify their faith so com- 
pletely and so consistently. 


* ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE * 


oo Warhawk Hurricane Mosquito 


fighter fighter fighter-bomber 


PRECISION-BUILT POWER 


Lancaster Navy Army 
bomber PT boats rescue boats 
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Hene IS THE FUTURE. Five years ago a boat like the Richardson couldn't 
have been built. Only war-born techniques, mass production methods and 
new types of materials could send her on the way to you. 

And on the way she is. Every last detail of hull design has been worked 
out ... mock up models of the superstructure have been completed .. . pro- 
duction plans are set. When the last landing craft leaves the Richardson yards 
the first Cruiser of Tomorrow will be under construction. Watch for this new 
queen of the waters. She’s worth waiting for. Write for preliminary -specifi- 
cations. 


We have a few copies of the Richardson “Owner's” Manual available for skippers of Richardson-built 
craft. Write for your copy giving your boat's serial number. 


RICHARDSON 


Richardson Boat Company, North Tonawanda A, New York 
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A REAL SEA-GOIN’ METAL 


Monel Is Answering the Navy’s Need for a 


Strong, Tough, Corrosion-Resistant Metal 


By “THE OLD MAN” 


F you’re one of the many who have found it impossible to 
get Monel equipment, don’t fret. Monel disappeared in a 
good cause. 

During the war, this sea-goin’ metal has been doing scores of 
tough jobs in our fighting navy. For, the U. 8. Navy has found 
Monel to provide-just the right combination of properties 
needed in many shipboard applications. It’s strong and tough 
_,.it can’t rust .. . long exposure to salt water and air won’t 
weaken it . . . it doesn’t know the meaning of corrosion fatigue. 

Small wonder, then, that Uncle Sam said, ‘‘Stop!”’ to use of 
Monel aboard pleasure craft — and gave it more important jobs. 

Take a submarine as an example. From the time a submarine 
islaunched, corrosion is its life-long enemy — threatening every 
exposed metal part inside and out. Where parts cannot be pro- 
tected against the attack of sea water and continual dampness, 
corrosion can be avoided only by using a corrosion-resistant 
metal — as for the vital parts of pumps, valves, outside deck 
machinery, grease fittings, bearings, and approximately 30,000 
exposed bolts. All told, Monel, ‘“K” Monel and “KR” Monel 
are used for 20 to 50 different jobs aboard each submarine. 

Every warship and ocean-going cargo vessel needs hundreds 
—and sometimes thousands — of valves. In size, these range 
from small hand valves up to huge motor-operated sea cocks 
that can drown out fires. To keep pace with the production of 
marine valves, tons of Monel have to be produced each week for 
the vital parts that must withstand wear and corrosion. 

Pumps, too, are high up on the list demanding use of strong, 
_hard, corrosion-resistant Monel for working parts. In fact, 
pump parts represent one of the most useful of all the applica- 






















Right, flexible shafting that controls valves 70 

feet below. Above, the terminal working 

parts — all made of rust-proof, corrosion- 
resistant Monel 





Below, Monel recoil parts are used on all 
naval guns from 5- to 16-inch 


Monel is a registered 

trade mark of The In- 

ternational Nickel 

Company, Inc., 67 

Wall St., New York 5, 
N.Y. 
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Dissolved air in feedwater invites corrosion of pipes and boilers. 
Monel deaerators like these boil away water-borne gases 


tions for Monel aboard tankers, cargo vessels and warships. 
Shafts and rods are regularly made of Monel or heat-treatable 
“K” Monel. Wearing sleeves are often made of centrifugally- 
cast Monel or “‘S” Monel. 

And Monel shafts are still driving the “winners”! The same 
precision-straight 
shafts that trans- 
mitted power to the 
winners of past cup 
races, now carry the 
power load of wave- 
skimming PT boats. 
Withstanding the 
strain of high-speed 
turns, frequently 
hitting driftwood, 
sand bars and reefs, 


Monel shafts often 
Monel shafts go into every PT boat to meet oytlive these 





the bumps, jolts and corrosion of the coral- expendable craft 
reefed Pacific themselves. 

There’s a story, 
too, behind the water intake strainers on PT boats. Made of 
perforated Monel sheet, these strainers keep sand and debris out 
of the cooling system. But this story begins when they were 
developed for pleasure craft. Several materials had been tried. 
Some lasted only two seasons before corrosion and erosion had 
enlarged the holes enough to make the strainer” worthless. 
Finally, Monel was tried. It filled the bill. After five years’ serv- 
ice, these Monel strainers showed little sign of corrosion, erosion 
or abrasion. On this basis, they were adopted for Navy use and, 
since their installation in pre-war years, have yet to show any 
apparent wear. 

Many applications of Monel are already familiar to boating 
men; some are secret even to The International Nickel Com- 
pany. Some jobs are big; some are small. There is, for example, 
one particularly delicate instrument part. It’s a fastening the 
size of a pin — 34” long — 0.037” thick — with 140 threads to 
the inch. Yet, because it’s made of Monel, it’s strong enough to 
withstand the shock of a battleship’s broadside! 

All in all, Monel is filling many jobs aboard fighting ships. - 
Meanwhile, yachting men are awaiting the day when an un- 
limited supply of trouble-free Monel equipment will once more 
put pleasure in pleasure boating. 


The “Flying Dutchman” — a 
rescue boat dropped by 
‘plane. Two lightweight Monel 
stills produce 2 gallons of 
fresh water for every gallon 
of gas burned in the engines. 
Shafts, too, are Monel 
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.e..can heat the boat -with 


MAXIM HEAT RECOVERY 
SILENCERS 


Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers combine effective silencing of 
exhaust noise with 100% spark arresting and with the recov- 
ery of waste exhaust heat to produce steam or hot water that 
can carry the entire heating load of the ship while at sea. If 
steam is used it can also be utilized with evaporators to pro- 
duce fresh water supply. SEND FOR DETAILS IN HEAT 
RECOVERY BULLETINS WH-100, WH-103. 


For silencing without the Heat Recovery feature, Maxim makes 
a complete line of exhaust and intake silencers, and spark 
arrestor silencers. Bulletins on request. 








1—Expansion Joint to permit dry 
operation. 


2—Spark Arrestor. 


3—High water line maximum 
steaming rate. 


4—Bileeder Tube. 


5—L shaped fins also serve as 
conduits for leading gases from 
one attenuating chamber to 
the other so that excellent si- 
lencing is acquired, 


6—Spark Box. 
7—Exhaust Outlet. 


8—Cleanouts—provide ready access 
for cleaning of soot deposits. 

9—Steam Outlet. 

10—Steam Separator. 

11—Heavy shell. 

12—Extended heating surface—re- 
quires the minimum of atten- 
tion and maintenance, 

13—L shaped fins Ided toe to 
heel, position fins for easy 
welding— heavy gauge 
wrought iron offers maximum 

. resistance to corrosion, 

14—Cleanouts, 

15—Exhaust inlet. 











THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. » 76 HOMESTEAD AVE., HARTFORD, CONN. 
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- One of a series presenting 
fourteen postwar models of 


FAIRFORM FLYER 






f 







38 SEDAN 


Veratile, Seaworthy, Dry, Full- 
planing, Twin Screw Cruiser 
















Fairform Electric 
Toilet 


Quadraconic 
Hull 


Non-Pounding 








Running Water 










Anti-Rolling 

















High Speed Four Wide 
with operating a 
Economy ower Berths 
Durable Excellent 
Construction Galley 






Huckins Stock Models 28 and 34. Standard Fairform Flyer Models 36 to 100 feet. 
Detailed information to prospective owners who set forth their requirements. 






HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION FLORIDA MARINA 
ROOSEVELT HIGHWAY, LAKE SHORE BOULEVARD, ORTEGA RIVER 

POST OFFICE BOX 6336 TELEPHONE 2-1126 
JACKSONVILLE 5, FLORIDA 

















Morse Control Equipment brings you these advanced features of fully 


automatic engine control—adaptable to all standard marine engines. 


%* Finger-tip reverse. gear operation through a “booster type’’ engine 
powered hydraulic system. 

% Correct engine speed for all clutch positions— 
actuated by the reverse gear control and automatically coordinated for 
maximum efficiency and minimum clutch and engine wear, yet allowing 


complete freedom to over-ride the automatic control at anytime.  —s__- - os 


 %& Instantly 
and automatically reverts to direct mechanical control under “‘power-off”’ 
conditions, assuring positive clutch and throttle control in any emergency. 


% Adjustable neutral position control eliminates propeller creep. 
* Thrust 


loads automatically removed from clutch bearing in running position. 


% Used either with wheel steering or in conjunction with Morse variable 


ratio stick steering. 


FOR DETAILS ON YOUR PARTICULAR INSTALLATION WRITE TO: 


INSTRUMENT COMPANY 





25 CLINTON ST. HUDSON, 





OHIO 
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YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 

APPRAISALS 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Telephone 
PENNYPACKER 3111 
Cable 
YACHTSALE 





No. 1886 — FOR SALE — 35’ jibheaded 
auxiliary keel sloop, sleeps four, splendid 
condition. For further particulars, commu- 
nicate with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


No. 1488 — FOR SALE — 53’ Alden de- 
ed auxiliary ares Disstminy nears en 
Trew. asonably priced. 

eggs with ACHE ‘SALES & SERVICE, 
, 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, 


No. 2134 — FOR SALE — 44’ Chris-Craft twin-screw cruiser, 
delivered A gt 1941, two 160 H.P. reduction gear motors. 
Used only ours. Beautiful condition and many extras. 
Consult with Vacnr SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


“6.6.2 


t ¢ 


No. 714— FOR SALE — 65’ twin-screw Mathis houseboat. 
One of the few of this type available. Excellent accommodations 
for seven and crew. Consult with YACHT SALES & SERVICE, 
Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 1829— FOR SALE — Beautiful 70’ 
keel and centerboard yawl, diesel powered. 
— only about two years. The only good 
boat of her size available. Consult with 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 1799 — FOR SALE — Excellent 60 
auxiliary yawl built 1938. In full commis- 
sion and completely equipped. Keel and 
centerboard. Splendid accommodations. 
Consult a. YACHT SALES & SERV- 
ICE, Inc., 1528 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia 2, x 














No. 618 — FOR SALE — Smart comfortable cruis- 
ing ya, designed by this office and built.in 1936. 
36’ Has large main cabin 


x 10’ 5” x 5’ 3”. 
with z ikcas berths and full width 7 ene aft. 
Double stateroom forward. Gray 4-cyl. engine. 


John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 


131 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Tel.: CAPitol 9480 


YACHT BROKERAGE AND INSURANCE 


Hollow mast. Sails and rigging in good shape. In wes 


commission. Price $6000. 


9 5556 — FOR SALE — Ten Metre Sloop. 58’ 
Ng ’ x 36’ x 10’ 6” x 7’ 6”. Built 1927. Mahogany 
Planking, lead keel, teak decks. Sleeps 4 aft in- 
cluding double stateroom and 2 forward. Boat has 
had tt of care and light use. Sails, rigging, and 
Spars in excellent shape. Ample room for engine 
lation. Now in commission, Marblehead, 
ass. Price $5450. 


. 


No. 629 — FOR SALE — One of the best cruising boats of her 
size in the country. 46’ 5” x 33’ x 11 4” x 6’ 6”. Alden designed 
and built in 1936 to highest epeciiications. Sleeps 5 aft with 
large double stateroom. Galley and crew quarters forward. 
4-cyl. Gray engine with red. gear. Had only one owner and is 
being offered for the first time. Has never been chartered, 
damaged or in Government Service. Sails and other equipment 
in fine condition. In commission near New York. Price $22,000. 


No. 610 — FOR SALE — Fast high grade cruising 
yawl from our designs and built by Herreshoff Mfg. 
Co. 44’ 6” x 30’ x 8’ x 6’. Double planked. Sleeps 
four with double stateroom. Working sails new 1944. 
Has had good care. Room for engine. In commission 
near Boston. Price $9000 
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No. 2310—FOR SALE—Able double-ended 
cruising cutter built 1934. 34’ x 29 x 11’ 6” x 6’. 
Sleeps 4 aft and 1 forward. New mast installed 1944 
by Nevins. Sails new 1939. Present engine in fair 
condition. New one is on order. Boat is well equipped 
and attractively finished. In commission near New 
York. Price $5500. 
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Evenings and Holidays 
DRAKE H. SPARKMAN 
Larchmont 2-2548 


JAMES D. SPARKMAN NAVAL ARCHITECTS 


New Rochelle 2-5489 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


YACHT BROKERS 


INCORPORATED 


MARINE INSURANCE 


11 East 44th St. 


New York 
VA 6-2325 





No. Y-8627 — FOR SALE — The last word in a 
cruising yawl, 64’ 6” x 45’ x 13’ 5” x 8’ 10”, built by 
Nevins from our di to 
and has not been in 

yawl on the market for the man wh 
PARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44 
Street, New Yerk 17. 


No. Y-70196 — FOR SALE — Husky auxiliary 
sloop, high freeboard, 36’ x 28’ x 12’ 6” x 5’, built in 
1940. Two berths in main cabin, double stateroom, 
teak decks, lots of beam. SPARKMAN & STE- 
PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 





No. Y-7483 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary cutter 28’ 
x 25’x 9’ 9” x 5’, built by Essex Boat Works in 1935 
from designs by Winthrop Warner. Mahogany 
planking, Everdur fastenings, teak deck, hollow 
mast. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 
44th Street, New York 17. 


No. Y¥-7632 — FOR SALE — Marconi cutter 32’ x 
27’ x9 x 4 6", built from designs by Crocker. Four 
berths in main cabin, toilet, galley, etc.; inside and 
outside ballast. Has cruised extensively offshore. 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 


No. Y-8170 — FOR SALE — Auxiliary ketch 54’ 
9” x 38’ x 12’ 5” x 7’ 3”. Four berths in main cabin, 
double stateroom, lavatory, galley, and 2 berths 
forward. Easily handled with inboard rig. SPARK- 
MAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. 





No. Y-7500 — FOR SALE — For fall delivery, 
one of the popular N.Y.Y.C. 32-footers, built by 
Nevins from our designs. The 32's with their double 
precept main cabin, crew’s quarters forward. A 

‘ost successful all around cruising and racing boat. 
SPARK MAN & | pleat! Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 1 
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ROBERT HEARD HALE 
MARCONI SLOOP ) 


FOR SALE @ Auxiliary Marconi sloop, 32" x il’x 
5’. A Colin yo designed by Atkin, built in 
1938 of teak and Honduras Double 
stateroom forward. peer two oy four 

Galley aft. Universal ] 

jib topsail..Four full le 
commission on Great 


, jib and 
th Airfoam mattresses. In 


ALSO OFFERED FOR SALE ® 27’ 1938 sloop on Great Lakes 


L. I. Sound @ 32’ 1936 cutter on L. I. 


114 watery STREET 


ROOMY SCHOONER 


FOR SALE ® Auxil 
per by Mahan in 192 


keel schooner. Desi 
. 44’ x 40’ x 11’ x 6’. 


construction. 


ned by Alden. 
ils new 1940. 
An exceptionally spacious schooner due to her raised-deck 
stateroom with two berths, two berths in 

main cabin and two in forecastle. Galley is aft..Good speed 
under power. Fuel tanks 250 gallons capacity. Good vessel 
for an extended cruise. Now laid up at Buzzards Bay vere. 


NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
CRUISING KETCH 


FOR SALE @ Combination keel and centerboard 
ketch, 37’ 3” x 29’ 2” x 11’ 9” x 5’ 9", Designed by 
Crocker, built by Reid in 1930. One double state- 
room. Total accommodations for six. 1938 Red 
Wing ine. Galley aft. 1938 McClellan sails, also 
balloon jib, spinnaker, and jib topsail. Not in com- 
mission since Fall 1941, but in water each season. 

Topsides black. Located south Massachusetts coast, 
not in commission. 


@ 29’ 1930 sloop on Chesapeake Bay ® 1938 and 1940 Islander class sloops on L. I. Sound ® 31’ 1937 cutter on 





Sound @ 34’ 1935 sloop in Nova Scotia ® 35’ 1929 sloop on Chesapeake Bay @ 1937 and 1939 Coastwise Cruisers on L. I. Sound @ 30’ 
und (two of these) @ 37’ 1938 oe on L, I. Sound © 38’ 1938 cutter on L. I. Sound © 42’ 1940 cutter on L. I. Sound ® N. Y. ‘‘30"’ (no engine) on Ches- 
apeake cutter on L. I. Sound @ 1937 cutter on L. I. Sound @ 48’ 1939 cutter on L. I. Sound @ 49’ gaff sloop near Boston a. N. Y. ‘‘40°’ cutter on L. 
Dar Oe 1928 12 m metre sloop (no engine) on L. I. hounié 1929 class M sloop (no engine) on Great Lakes®@ 45’ 1928 schooner on L. I. Sound @ 46’ 1921 aff schooner on Ces 
apeake Bay @ $2’ 1926 — on nosapoeie Be: ay @ 54’ 1933 schooner in Florida ©: ‘34’ 1927 ketch near Boston ® 35’ 1931 yawl on Great Lakes @ 40’ 1923 ketch on L. 
Sound ® 41’ 1924 ketch on L. I. Sound ® 41’ 1929 ketch (engine removed) near Boston ® 45’ 1921 ketch near Boston @ 50’ 192 7 ketch on L. I. Sound @ 55’ 1930 ketch on L. I: 
Sound © 59’ 1936 yawl in Florida ® 62’ 1937 yawl on Great es. ( Note: All the above are Marconi rigged and all have engines unless otherwise noted.) 


1940 cuter on L. I. Sound 
y @ 44’ 1885 
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ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
YACHT BROKERS Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 








FOR SALE — File No. 5315 — One of the fastest auxiliary 
cruising yawls on the Great Lakes with outstanding Class 
A racing record. Dimensions: 53’ 8’’ x 39’ 6” x 12’ x 8’ 6”. 
Completely and unusually well equipped. This yacht really 
must be seen to be appreciated. Not only the last word in 
speed performance but a comfortable cruising boat as well. 


Particulars upon request 


WE SOLICIT YOUR REQUIREMENTS. ALSO, 
DATA ON YOUR BOAT IF SHE IS FOR SALE 











FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC. 


Builders of “Seagoing” Boats * MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 
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30’ Alden Malabar 
sloop. 
Boat has recently been 
reconditioned. New 
sails, new upholstery 
and rebuilt motor. 


47' heavily constructed 
power boat. Lathrop 
motors. 


mee 


Also... 


32’ Auxiliary Cutter 4-cyl. Uni- 
versal motor. Full headroom in 
cabin, large cockpit. 

36’ Casey Cutter. Teakwood decks. 
Boat is in excellent condition. 

25’ Post-Built “SEAGOIN” Motor 
Sailer, slightly used as demon- 
strator. 


21’ Yawl, built 1942. Excellent 
condition. 





32’ Auxiliary sloop. 
Day sailer. International Class sailing dinghy. 





= 


C. P. AMORY, Distributor, Inc. 


Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 


Amory Building, 108 Twenty-Eighth Street 
NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
® 


For Sale: 
POWER — GASOLINE 


33’ 1942 MODEL RICHARDSON SEDAN CRUISER, power one 
6-121 Gray motor; sleeps six; just completely overhauled. A very nice 
family small cruiser. 


38’ A FAST EXPRESS TWIN CRUISER by the American Car and 
Foundry Company, power two 110 Grays, fine condition. Sleeps four; 
a very fast express cruiser especially fine for offshore sport fishing as 
well as family cruising. 


39’ WHEELER SEDAN CRUISER, twin cabins forward and a very 
large cockpit aft. Here is an exceptionally fine boat for family cruising. 
Power one Chrysler Crown reduction gear. Very complete as to equip- 
ment. Ready to sail away. 


42’ ELCO MOTOR YACHT, a small yacht for family use. Very com-— 
plete and in good condition. Sleeps six in three cabins; three toilets. 
Many very extra desirable features. A fine yacht for many happy 
seasons. 


54’ A.C.F., a good medium size family cruiser. Power two Hall-Scotts, 
110 each. Two double cabins, large deck house, fine dining salon, 
galley and crew's quarters. 


46’ MATTHEWS, 1937, power two 250 Hall-Scott motors. Here is a 
very fast cruiser, an extra fast yacht for the yachtsman whe desires 
speed. 


38’ MATTHEWS, 1939, power two 115 Kermath Sea Rovers. A fine 
family cruiser of the twin cabin type. Sleeps six, has fine galley, toilet 
between twin cabins. Dinette making up in double bed. 


40’ SPECIAL CUSTOM BUILT CRUISER by Chris Boat Works, large 
cabin, fine workmanship, power two Sterlings. A good fast cruiser, ideal 
for ocean fishing. 


338’ MATTHEWS SEDAN, 1935 model, power two 80 Kermaths. Here 
is a cruiser very easy to operate, a fine inexpensive Sedan type, sleeps 
six, galley, toilet. 


46’ MATTHEWS, 1936 model, twin 110 Kermath motors, deck house 
type, sleeps six, crew’s quarters forward, fish well. A splendid cruiser. 


67’ NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH AND ENGINE job, 1931. 
Power two 200 Sterling Petrels. A splendid modern size motor yacht 
for family use. Ideal for Florida. 


52’ DAWN MOTOR YACHT, power two Superior diesels. Sleeps six 
in two owner's cabins, crew quarters. Flying bridge. Built 1936. 


75’ NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH AND ENGINE COMPANY, 
1929, twin Wintons. A fine large family cruising yacht of house boat 
accommodations. 


77’ NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH AND ENGINE COMPANY'S 
famous fleet. A fine yacht. Two 185 Sterling Petrels installed in 1934. 
Yacht built in 1931. 


38’ SCHOONER, sleeps four, auxiliary. Gray. In commission and 
ready to sail away. 


29’ SLOOP, 27’ SLOOP, 29’ INTER CLUB, many others from 
which you may select. 





















































































































ESSEX BOAT WORKS, Inc., Essex, Connecticut 
Phone Saybrook 7942 
¢ BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 


FOR SALE — No. 53223 — 45’ Alden designed keel schooner 
built in 1938. 12’ beam, 6’ 6” headroom and draws 6’ 6”. 
Oak frames and mahogany planking. She sleeps five and has 
one toilet and one bath. Powered with one Gray 50 h.p. 
engine, installed in 1938. Sails new in 1944 and has genoa jib. 
Crew’s quarters with one berth and one toilet forward. 
One of the best 45’ schooners in the East 
No. 54322 —57’ Alden designed trunk cabin schooner 
built 1926. Powered by Gray 70 h.p., 6-cylinder engine 
installed in 1940. Construction is of heavy sawn frames, yel- 
low pine planking and teak deck and trim. Carries 120 
gallons of fuel and 75 gallons of water. Interior mahogany and 
white enamel. Good stainless rigging. Sails in good condition 
—some Ratsey & Murphy. Marconi main, gaff foresail. 
One double room with four berths in cabin. Crew’s quarters 
forward with two berths and toilet. 
Very able and comfortable 


No. 13687 — 36’ Cabin Cruiser built in 1939 by Mace Eaton. 
Draws 3’ with 6’ 2’ headroom, 12’ beam. Two Chris-Craft, 
130 h.p. engines, four berths in cabin, one toilet and good 
galley. In process of being refinished. 

We are managing exclusively two heavy, comfortable auxili- 
ary cutters for charter. Each is just over forty feet on deck 
and ‘available for minimum two-week periods. Each will 
sleep five or six persons. 


Inquiries are solicited and visitors are welcome. 
WE ARE DEALERS FOR RICHARDSON CRUISERS 





YACHTING 














FOR CHARTER ¢ @ © Motor sailer, 36’ length, 11’ beam, 4’ draft. 
Has 100 h.p. Chrysler engine with reduction gear. Speed under 
power alone 9 knots. Mahogany planked, Everdur fastened. Has 
double stateroom forward, three berths in saloon aft. Large galley 
and toilet room amidships. A wonderful sea boat, with the advan- 
tage of shallow draft. Price $1000 per month. Located Long 
Island Sound. 


LINTON RIGG 


729 Fifteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 




















ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


e 58’ x 13’ 6’ x 4’ 8’’ CB Yaw/l, built Mathis 1935. Buda Diesel 75 

h.p. 1941. Sleeps 6 aft, shower, electric toilet, very complete and 

handsome. 

e@ 58’ 6” x 12’ x 7’ 9” Schooner, built 1926, bronze fastened, Gray 

1940, 51 h.p. 

@ 47’ Q Class Sloop. Very well kept up. In commission. 

e 40 Square Metre, in commission. 

e 41’ Yawl, Alden design, 1924, Universal 1941. In commission. 

© 36’ 6” Cutter, built Peirce & Kilburn 1940, Gray 22 h.p., 1941, sleeps 

2 cabin, 2 stateroom, in commission. 

e@ Luders 25, 40’ L.O.A., Sloop, built 1937, sleeps 3, in commission. 

e H-23, in commission. 

© 68’ Twin-Screw Flying Bridge Cruiser, Lawley built 1929, Hall- 

Scotts 1935, 250 h.p. ea., 2-1 RD, Bendix controls, shower and bath, 

ready to go. 

“pg! Twin-Screw Diesel Cruiser, built 1930, Cummins 1939, 150 
.p. ea. 

e 50’ Mathews Sport Sedan Cruiser, Twin Screw. 

e 44’ Twin-Screw Sport Fisherman, built 1937, 51 h.p., Grays, 

sleeps 4, pulpit and crow’s nest. 

e 43’ Twin-Screw Cruiser, custom built 1936, 95 h.p., Chris-Crafts 

1939, enclosed bridge deck, double cabin, attractive, in commission, 

near Albany. 

e 42’ Elco, Double Cabin, 1929, well kept up, in commission. 

e 36’ Twin-Screw Sedan Cruiser, built Niblette 1941, 95 h.p., 

Chryslers, electric toilet; ship-to-shore, fishing chairs. 

e 35’ Wheeler Sedan Cruiser, built 1938, Buda :103 h.p., well 

equipped for southern use, in commission. 

e 34’ Consolidated Play Boat — Maine. . 

® oil Twin-Screw Marblehead, built 1937, 71 h.p., Grays, just 

rebuilt. 

e 31’ Chris-Craft DeLuxe Sedan, 1941, like new. 

e 30’ Chris-Craft Sedan, 1940, hardly used. 

@ Owens 30 DeLuxe, 1941, in commission. 

e 30’ Richardson, built 1932, 70 h.p., Gray, in commission. 

e 26’ Elco Sport Cruiser, 1934, 51 h.p., Gray, sleeps 2. 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 


DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Darien 5-0990 





TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 





If 


























JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 


é WOMBEIY 


YACHT INSURANCE 


13 0 Wiilliar lMhiam Ho Joowet’ Segraharn Bast 
New York 1, NY Mami 32 Glide, 
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TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 é ELOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS ~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 














MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL | “22%: 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS »- YACHT BROKERS 


Will Appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht For Sale or Charter 
































COX STEVENS 


TELEPHONE - BOWLING GRE ERG 0 0 


ALL TYPE YACHTS — 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER Important 


Yachting Centérs 
FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


LL | a | -515 MADISON AVENUE: 
JUHI H WELL NEWYORK 22: 
war nA /AL AR CHIT T n 0 : a. 














BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT—Mr. Herman Jagle; Miss Linda Wesik. 
(A FEW OF OUR LISTINGS. IF THESE ARE NOT OF INTEREST LET US HAVE YOUR REQUIREMENTS) 


56’ Consoli- . : 57’ twin-screw te iit : ; tia 
Bi dated twin- ; Elco cruiser. : | Ce Sem-omrer 
‘ screw stream- Three state- ee es ay alee Gate, 
“ ~. lined express fc 3 rooms, bath, : ee 3 a ielianeh Soothe 
cruiser. New aia ’ ~ etc. Speed s : ' Sny alld Mee Saad 22 
m™ 1939. Motors ee ee) «12-14 mph. peg CC. hs ar . 
* installed 1944, . ar * A-1, condition. — 


SAIL 42’ Ketch, new 1939, 


60’ Twin-screw diesel cruiser, new 1938. 30’ Atkin cutter, sleeps three. New 1933. 26’ Ketch, new 1941, 
76’ 1941 Express cruiser, speed 38 mph. 43’, 45’ and 49’ Alden schooners. 
94’ Mathis houseboat. Condition A-1. 39’ Yawl, new 1938. 
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Three Sound Values 


68’ x 12’ 6” x 3’ 8’, EXPRESS CRUISER—"'GEE GEE” 
Designed by Eldridge-Mclnnis, built by Lawley, Cost $68,000. Ap- 
proximately $20,000 additional for remodeling and modernizing, 
double planked, copper fastened, 2 large double staterooms, 2 toilets, 
tub and shower, sleeps 6 plus 3 crew. Speed 20 miles; 2, 1939, 225 
h.p. Hall Scotts, used 3 seasons, overhauled 1945. Stainless steel galley 
with gas stove and hot water pressure system and hot water heating 
system throughout. Electric deck washing pump, electric winches, direc- 
tional radio. 32 v. electric generator and batteries, new in 1945. Now 
being completely refinished inside and out and modernized by Quincy 
Adams Yacht Yard. Price $15,000. In the water in August with your 
name and custom interior. 


55’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 8”. EXPRESS CRUISER—"DUTCH GIRL II” 


“ Two, 1939 Chris-Craft 130 h.p., used less than 100 hours, with Bendix 


controls. Not in the service during war. Hull old style but sound, bridge 
enclosed by Parkhurst 1939. Sleeps 8. Complete in every respect 
including large dinghy. Exceptionally fine stainless steel galley with gas 
stove. Refinished 1945. The first $5000 will take it. In water on August first. 


24’ 6” x 17’x 6’ 4”. ADAMS INTER-CLUB—"LITTLE LADY” 


Designed by Fred Goeller, built by Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. This is 
the New-York show boat of this popular and growing racing class. 
Completely refinished in 1945 in natural mahogany with white bottom. 
New spars and stainless steel rigging, 2 suits of sails 1944-45. Boat 
has not finished below second in 1945. Will be available August 12th 
in water at Marblehead. Price $1600. 


Sincere inquiries only. Write or call for snaps or opportunity to inspect 
or arrange for demonstration. 


BRADY MOTORS 


400 MAIN STREET, WALTHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Tel. WAL. 5770-1-2 





YACHTING 


)| { \ \y\¥ | Way Se ( ( ) 


YACHT BROKERS 


Persning Sau Building 271 North Ave New Roch NY 


Evenings, Sundays and Hobdays, Telephone: Larchmont 2-1977 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN!! 

















THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consultirig Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia 


Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


Yacht Surveyor 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
; Phone: City Island 8-1325 














ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 


Engineers 
Naval Architects 


10 West End Place 


Brokers 
Elizabeth, N. J. 














HENRY BAAY 

YACHT YARD 

Marblehead, Mass. 
Phone 1005-W & R 


FOR SALE: 34’ Marconi Ketch. 
Staunch, high quality boat. 
One Owner. Double Cabin, 


Galley aft. Price $6500. 


ALSO: Custom Built 34’ Twin- 
screw Power Cruiser, Chrysler 
powered, new 1937, not used 
three seasons. Price $5875. Others: 45’ Ketch $6000; 40’ Twin- 
screw Cruisér, Gray Reduction Gear Engines, $3875; Needs Refinish- 
ing. 
Yachts for Charter, Sold and Traded 








NORMAN ALAN HILL, Yacht Broker 


ROUND BAY SEVERNA PARK, MARYLAND 


Editor of CHESAPEAKE CRUISE. $5 postpaid 


Use the book to plan a vacatien cruise this season in auxiliary-sail 


CHESAPEAKE CHARTERS 











CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
Yacht Broker 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 




















ERNEST LISKEY & ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 


~ Yacht Brokers Marine Insurance 

804 17th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
ee ee RN IE is 4 Wins 50:66 0-0 asc e505 09505 se bee $ 3,750 
34’ Chris-Craft, 1940—130 h.p. Excellent condition. ...........0000 5,500 
43’ Wheeler. 1939 Twin Kermaths. 200 h.p. each. ......eeeceeeeees 12,500 
45’ Dawn. 1930 Twin Sterlings. In commission. .......cccccceecccees 6,950 
46" Dawn. 1938 Twin 110 hip; Diseelts ccc ss cscevesvcccccsccccces 22,500 
75’ Navy Hull Cruiser. Twin 1940 Gray 160 hip... ... eee e eee eeeeeee 6,950 
20 Aut. Gott Sloop, 45 tii COGN. Saisiaisics scseaccccccccccces 1,980 
45’ Marconi Ketch. Diesel. 1938 Motor Sailer... .......e cece ceeeees 13,500 
52’ Alden Aux. Gaff Schooner. 1925. Sleeps eight..........eeeeeees 9,500 
60’ Auxiliary Marconi Schooner. Sharpie. Chappell. ...........ee0e. 2,800 


If Your Boat Is for Sale, May We Offer It to Our Customers? 


H. GERALD STAIRS 
Registered Civil Engineer 
Marine Architect Yacht and Ship Broker 
The Sycamores, Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 




















WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 


114 College Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Tel. 344 
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SWAP CHEST 


10 cents a word—$2.00 minimum 
_ PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 
box number assigned 











Attention, Yacht Owners: Experi- 
enced yachtsman and guide. Knows 
South Florida and Key waters and 
fishing. Last four years in Navy. Being 
discharged July. Wants job as yacht 
skipper, vicinity Miami. Contact George 
Campbell, 354 N. W. 2nd Street, Miami, 
Florida. 


Coastal real estate for sale, rent. 
Summer homes, islands, camps, yacht 
yards, etc. Wesley K. Cramer, 64 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Marine artist will paint portrait of 
your boat (water color or oil) under way 
in ideal sailing conditions. Can work 
‘from photos or architects’ drawings. 
Write for prices and references. State 
size and type of boat. Robert Zoeller, 
Mt. Sinai, Port Jefferson, L. I. 


Will swap for cash, no reasonable 
offer refused, suit of jib-headed Egyptian 
cotton sails for 30-foot ketch, used once. 
Beautifully made, having linen bolt 
ropes, seven-eighth-inch slides, one row 
of reef points. May be seen in Boston. 
Jib: luff 21’ 6’’, leech 18’ 6’’, foot 9’ 9’’. 
Mainsail: luff 28’, leech 28’ 10’’, foot 
14’ 3’’. Mizzen: luff 17’ 2’’, leech 17’, 
foot 9’ 3’’. Also twelve 6’’ and four 5”’ 
spare, never used, Lignum Vitae dead 
eyes. 6’’ $5.00, 5’’ $4.00 each. George S. 
McNulty, 124 Sea Street, Hyannis, 
Massachusetts. 














Wanted: Lightning spinnaker and/or 
sails. Please mention maker and price 
wanted. H. R. Krauss, 3005 Detroit 
Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


8-Meter sail in excellent condition: 
Genoa jib 39’ 2’’ x 42’ x 22’, $125. 
Quadrilateral jib 30’ x 10’ leach x 39’ 
luff x 21’,$200. ‘‘Annie Oakley’’ Spin- 
naker 44’ x 44’ x 32’, $300. Main 50’ x 
52’ x 24’ (slotted boom), $425. Small 
jib 18’ x 20’ 9’’ x 7’ 6’, $25. Trident 
Company, Box 4051, Baltimore 22, 
Maryland. 


Lightning sailboat wanted, spot cash. 
Describe condition, equipment, price, 
location within 150 miles. K- B. Walton, 
1214 Atlantic Avenue, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 


Wanted: B One Design dinghy in 
good condition, with sails adequate for 
racing. Walter H. Voelbel, 79 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Famous schooner — old but sound. 
Two suits new Ratsey sails. New gen- 
erating plant and batteries. Completely 
tefitted, in commission. 61-foot water 
line, 81-foot Over all, 16-foot beam. 
Built by George Lawley. Sale or season's 
charter. Suitable for world cruising. 
Write Richard Taylor, 75-16 Roosevelt 
Avenue, Jackson Heights, New York. 


For Sale: Binoculars, Zeiss 10 x 50. 
Brand-new. Never been used. Price 
$250. Mrs. Virginia Bruce, 27 Pierpont 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Sale: ‘‘Lawley Built’’ Bargains: 
95-foot yawl, $10,000; 97-foot cruiser, 
$15,000; 73-foot cruiser, $15,000. Bill 
McCoy, Rocky Neck, Gloucester, 
Massachusetts. 


For Sale: 27-foot auxiliary Friendship 
sloop, fully equipped. 30-hp. marine 
engine. Moored at Marblehead Harbo. 
Price $1200. Selby B. Groff, 4 Ocean 
Avenue, Marblehead, Massachusetts. 























SWAP CHEST « Continued 





Wanted: Set of 2 Dunphy Snipe sails 
in good condition. Write or wire collect, 
giving information and asking price. 
R. A. Gerber, 518-20 Third Street 
South, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 


Wanted, by returning serviceman: 
35’ auxiliary, sleeping four. $2000- 
$3500. S. Y. Gibbon, Washington Lane, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 


For Sale: Speed boat, 28’, mahogany, 
1932, by Lyman, new boat condition, 
Scripps engine. Location Buffalo, N. Y. 
Price $2300, 4 of original cost. John 
Thomas, 76 Grape Street, Buffalo 4, 
New York. 

Wanted: Mainsail, 39’ 4’’ hoist, 20- 
foot, or larger for 1e-cutting. Also Genoa 
and working jib. State sizes. 31 Center 
Street, City Island 64, New York. 

A few back issues of The Sea Chest: 
The Yachisman’s Digest are still avail- 
able at 50¢ a copy. A wide variety of 
articles and stories by famous -yachts- 
men, in compact and convenient format. 
Reply to Box 17, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N. Y. ; 


Wanted for cash: Seaworthy sailing 
boat with good auxikary motor, approxi- 
mately 30’ w.l., price approximately 
$4000. State location, age, make, rig, 
motor, price and all further particulars 
including photo, which will be returned. 
Reply Box 8-1. 


For Sale: 20-ft. Class C Racing seow. 
Johnston built 1940. Stored 3 years. 
Excellent condition. Ratsey sails. $600. 
Reply Box 8-2. 


Departing from Detroit for Florida 
waters approximately September ist. 
56-ft. auxiliary yawl. Accommodations 
for 4 to 6. Share work, share expense 
passengers. Reply Box 8-3. 


For Sale: One-eighth scale model of 
once famous clipper ship, ‘Flying 
Cloud.’’ Excellent reproduction of origi- 
nal. Photos on request. Reply Box 8-4. 


Wanted: 16-to 20-foot inboard motor 
boat, with or without engine. Will sell 
for $260 cash my 16-foot round bottom 
outboard boat. Reply Box 8-5. 


Swap for cash: Ratsey spinnaker, 
good condition, 25-ft. hoist, 14-ft. foot. 
Used on Herreshoff 23. Reply Box 8-6. 


Fo: Sale: 6-cylinder Buda gasoline 
heavy duty marine motor, new 1932, 
110 hp. Overhauled last year. Used only 
as auxiliary. Price $400. Reply Box 8-7. 

Ahoy, there! ‘*I must, down to the 
seas again’’— but I have no boat. 
Maybe you have a boat but no crew. 
Young woman with sea fever will paint, 
help whip up meals, type or take photos 
for Sunday sails near Manhattan. Refer- 
ences exchanged. Reply Box 8-8. 


Young man, possessor of 73’ Diesel 
auxiliary, capable of going anywhere, 
will welcome suggestions to put vessel 
to practical use. State your proposition. 
Reply Box 8-9. 

Dyer Dink ‘‘D,”’ sail, all gear and 
trailer, A-1 condition. Swap for Penn 
Yan, similar canvas-covered or molded 
dink, 10’-14’, and cash. Reply Box 8-10. 


For Sale: $100. One mainsail, 31’ x 
13’; one jib, 23’ x 21’ x 7’ 6’’. Fair con- 
dition. Reply Box 8-11. 

Have Ratsey Wamsutta Main in good 
shape, 34-ft. luff, 15-ft. foot. Want 
Main 27-ft. luff, 18-ft. foot, or will sell 
former and buy latter. Also want Genoa 
17-ft. luff, 15-ft. foot. Reply Box 8-12. 


Wanted: An inexpensive barometer 
for use in a small boat. Reply Box 8-13. 


Wanted: January 1945 copies of 
YACHTING. We will pay 50¢ for each 
copy returned to us. Circulation De« 
partment, YACHTING, 205 E. 42 St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 






























































i For Sale: Brand-new handmade 
‘Penguin Dinghy,’’ complete with sail 
and bronze fittings throughout. Mahog- 
any seats, rudder, centerboard and gun- 
Wales highly polished. Boat is registered 
with Penguin Dinghy Association No. 
880 and carries emblem and number on 
Sail. Price $250. Clifford S. Bacon, 124 
Mechanic Street, @range, Massachusetts. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 
SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. 
Yacht Fae oo <uniie eae. SAIL 


18 East Lexington St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Telephone Lexington 1070 


We shall exert every effort to render a valuable 

service to the yachtsman who wants to buy, sell, 

or charter. We request the privilege of listing your 

- yacht, and assure you that your inquiries will 
j receive our diligent attention 
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YACHT DESIGNER WANTED 


Capable of developing complete 
new design and specifications 
for 50’ to 100’ length, Welded 
Steel Construction. Permanent 
employment for right man. Re- 
ply Box 800, care of YACHTING, 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, 
New York. 











FOR SALE 
Schooner, 42’ x 36’ x 10’ 8’ x 6’. Built 
to highest specifications by Moree in 
1934. Heavy oak frame, mahogan 
plank, teak trim, and lead keel. Sai 
and reduction gear motor in good 
condition. Sleeps 5 aft and 2 forward. 
A comfortable and able schooner for 
cruising. Price $7500. Dr. H. E. 
Pearsk, Scottsville, N. Y. 





Eight-Meter One-Design Sloop 


TANGO 


For Sale: Burgess designed fast aux- 
iliary sloop; ideal for cruising races, 
sleeps six. Gray 4-cylinder 22 h.p. en- 
gine with 2-1 reduction gear and re- 































































































verse, Dimensions, 48’ 6’ x 9’ x 6’5”. Lead 











keel, mahogany hull, copper riveted, 
wood plugged. Speedometer. Ample 
canvas. Toilet, icebox, stove. Excellent 
condition. In commission. 
F. Paulsen, 170 John St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
Ratsey & Lapthorn prewar 8-oz. 
Egyptian duck “R-Class” Maineail. 
Never Uséd. Dimensions: Luff 41’, 
leech 4314’, foot 201%’. Reply Box 
801, care Yacutinc, Inc., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York (17) N. Y. 




























































































XPERIENCED, unlimited master, 
navigator and active coast and 
harbor pilot for many Atlantic and 
Gulf Ports, available for large sea- 
going and coastwise yachts. Docking, 
undocking, and twin-screw vessels a 
specialty. Why not line up your 
skipper now? Reply Box 802, care 
of Yacutinc, 205 E. 42 St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 










































































WANTED 


30- to 38-foot, factory built 
cruiser, late model, Elco or 
Matthews preferred. Write full 
description and price to P. O. 
Box 264, Newark, N. J. 


FOR SALE 


Day Dream Il 
48’ x 42’ x 12’ x 6’ 6’. Auxiliary 
yawl 125 h.p. Van Blerck. Boat 
built in Little Hampton, England 



























































in 1926. Newly refinished and in 














commission, in Miami. Price 
$7500. Reply Captain T. J. Royall, 
110 S. W. 18th Court, Miami, Fla. 


ICEBOAT WANTED 
To Charter or Buy 


Mead Single Seater 20’ or 
Tandum 22’ with Sails 


F. W. HAGERTY 
Cohasset, Mass. 











OWNER franc cotate  denires 


to form a small community of con- 





















































genial, refined lovers of salt water 











and will dispose of a small number 








of waterfront homesites. They are 
reasonably restricted as the owner 
wants to safeguard his own estate. 
The land is high and rolling; with 
tall oaks, hickories, maples and 
pines. Hurricane harbor and deep, 
wide water. Two Yacht Clubs near. 
Send for photographs. 
“BERKELEY HALL” 
Weems, Virginia 


FOR SALE 


Marconi rigged centerboard yawl. 

58’. 5’ draft. Buda Diesel. Stain- 

less steel rigging. Sails by Ratsey. 

Boat in perfect condition. Tele- 

phone Main 2-5511, or reply Box: 
803, care of Yacutinc, 205 E. 42 

St., New York 17, N. Y. 













































































One of the most important advantages which 
Elco will deliver to the boating public soon 
after victory is more speed per horsepower ...a 
result of the advanced Hydrodynamic Design 
developed and proven in the Elco PTs. 


Hundreds of experimental trials run on Elco 
boats—embodying dozens of modifications 


in hull lines, propellers, underbodies, struts, 


YACHTING 


etc.—have endowed future Elco pleasure 
craft with a foundation of performance re- 


search unequalled in the industry. 


The dramatic advancements resulting from 


Elco’s myriad wartime experiments (such as 


almost doubling the “payload,” with main- 


tained speed and improved maneuverability 
and seaworthiness) are of great practical sig- 


nificance to post-war yachtsmen. 


SETTING NEW STANDARDS 
FOR POST-WAR BOATING 


Eico Naval Division, ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY, Bayonne, New Jersey 
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